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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We have received the letter of V. A., and feel obliged for the spirit in which 
it was addressed; at the same time we beg to say, that our correspondent has in a 
great degree mistaken the drift of the paper alluded to—the writer of which had 
no intention whatever of depreciating a branch of University discipline, of which 
none but an idiot could deny the positive and practical benefit, any more than he 
had of establishing at the expense of the absent. or, the dead, the characters of the 
class which at present occupies their former stations. We admit our corres- 
pondent’s position in reference to the times of the great names which he mentions 
—is he aware that many, at least, of their respective offices, have been since 
then existing scarcely even in name, until they have been as at present revived, 
to be occupied by individuals whose characters it would be idle and. unjust to esti- 
mate by those of two thirds of their predecessors. 


We accept with pleasure the contributions of J. C. M., of which we: shall 
avail ourselves for the ensuing month. 


Norah’s Story, and B. O. N. have come to hand. 


Want of space obliges us to defer several poetical favours, which shall appear as 
opportunity may occur. 


Devenel in our next number. 


We return our sincere thanks to R. D. C. for his communication; we shall be 
happy at all times in making our pages the vehicle of his kind contributions. 


Our Critical Notices are unavoidably deferred, as we have, from a press of 
matter, exceeded our usual limits by fourteen pages. 
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STATE AND PROSPECTS OF THE COUNTRY. 
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Vou. III. 


“Well! revolution does not pro- 
gress so rapidly as we Spee, There 
is a very considerable drag upon the 
wheel.” This was the observation of 
an individual whose general knowledge 
and sagacity are unquestionable. It was 
made shortly after the meeting of the 
present session of parliament, and 
when the prospects of the country 
could only be gathered from the de- 
clared intentions of ministers, as ex- 
pressed in the King’s speech, Their 
policy wore something of a con- 
servative character, and seemed to 
justify a more favourable prognosis of 
coming events than could before have 
been reasonably anticipated. At least, 
it led reflecting men to think that the 
country was distant as yet from the 
Becivay of revolution. Our answer 
was as follows: do you remember a 
passage in Lawrie Todd, in which Galt 
describes a descent which was made 
down a river, in quest of unsettled 
land, by Lawrie and his father-in-law 
Mr. Hoskins? At. first they pass 
through rapids and shallows, and are 
hurried on with great velocity, amidst 
much noise and foam, and apparently, 
wot without great danger. ‘They es- 
cape, however, providentially, without 
harm or loss, frou the rocks by which 
their fragile vessel was occasionall 
beset, and the cataracts in which it 
was well nigh confounded, and get into 
4 long reach of smooth, deep, water, 
which sweeps them on in silent majesty, 
with something like a funeral proces- 
sion movement, and impresses upon 
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the heart of the old man, a deeper 
sense of awe than he had experienced 
amongst the brawling eddies, by which 
as they thought, their lives had been 
placed in such perilous jeopardy, but the 
very noise of which operated, in some 
measure, asa diversion totheirfears. “I 
say, Lawrie,” says old Hoskins, “ there's 
tarnation more drowning in this here 
ALMIGHTY MODERATION, than in all the 
whisks and whirls of the stream yonder.” 
So say we to the proceedings of the re- 
formed parliament. Before the late re- 
volutionary measure, it might be said 
of the radicalism of the English House 
of Commons, that its bark was worse 
than its bite. The contrary is now 
the case. Its bite will be found worse 
than its bark: and the only mercy to 
which we look forward, is that which 
is experienced by the victim of ty- 
ranny under eastern despots, namely, 
that before the sentence of decapita- 
tion can reach their ears, their heads 
will have been removed from their 
shoulders. Death himself anticipates 
the “ avant courier,” by whose ap- 
proach the visitation might have been 
rendered doubly terrible, and the des- 
truction is accomplished before the 
destroyed are made sensible that it is 
at hand. If such be our real condi- 
tion, the very absence of alarm may be 
itself a ground of apprehension. “You 
do not fear!” says Demosthenes, when 
addressing the supine and over-confi- 
dent Athenians, “then it the more 
concerns me to fear, for you, and for 
myself, and for my country.” 
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But, to come to facts—what has the 
“almighty moderation” of the present 
House of Commons already effect- 
ed? It has already destroyed ten 
bishops; and that without thinking 
any more of the operation, than a Lon- 
don alderman does of swallowing so 
many oysters as a damper before 
dinner. In both cases, the appetite 
has been merely whetted for further ex- 
ploits ; and what has deen done is only 
symptomatic of the eager violence wit 
which our reformed legislature may be 
expected to assail all the established 
institutions of the country. Oh! it 
was sweet to us to hear the scalding 
sarcasm which O’Connell poured upon 
the present ministers, touching those 
same ten bishops. It seems the go- 
vernment, on that occasion, went before 
the levellers. They actually became 
the pioneers to the movement party. 
They called them on to the attack 
upon the church, with a view, ob- 
viously, of forestalling the popularity 
which they imagined must attend any 
effective demonstration of hostility 
against a deserted and obnoxious es- 
tablishment. Well, the levellers take 
them at their word, and are nothing 
loth to assist in the demolition of what 
has been justly considered one of the 
strongest outworks of Christianity. 
But, when the work is done, are mi- 
nisters thanked for their ultra-revolu- 
tionary zeal? Quite the contrary. 
The demagogue turns round upon 
them and says, “ what is it to us that 
you have extinguished ten bishops? 
We never asked you to do so. By 
such a measure you have accomplished 
nothing at all for the people of Ire- 
land , yea, you have even done them 
a disservice, by diminishing the number 
of resident gentlemen, whose liberal 
expenditure was some little compensa- 
tion for the drain which is caused by 
the absentees.” Thus the agitator ob- 
tained for himself all the advantages of 
violence, and all the credit of forbear- 
ance ; while government felt that the 
execration with which their measure 
was regarded by all true conservatives, 
was accompanied by shouts of derision 
and mockery, from those upon whose 
applauses they hid especially calcu- 
lated, but who seemed much better 
pleased at getting an unprincipled 
ministry into a false position, than at 
the chance which afforded them, in the 
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conduct of that ministry, so many un- 
looked for advantages. The men who 
were willing to go half the way, were 
thus completely outwitted by those 
who are determined to go the whole 
way. While the one have been losing 
character with both parties, the other 
have been gaining power, which must, 
ere long, enable bom to accomplish 
all their destructive objeets. 

As things stand at present, no con- 
sistent plan of government can be suc- 
cessfully carried on. The government 
cannot calculate upon the support of 
either of the extreme parties, who com- 
prise almost all the worth and all the 
activity of the House of Commons ; 
and the moderate party is of so little 
weight, its members are so little united 
by any bond of common principle, and 
they are so sensitively alive to the 
opinions of their respective constitu- 
encies, that the support which they 
can give any government must be 
both scanty and precarious. Already, 
(and a month has not yet elapsed since 
ra re assembled,) ministers have 

een left in a minority once, and have 
been obliged to content themselves 
with a majority of six upon a question 
involving the very existence of the 
monarchy! Does this work well? 
Is it thus the reform bill is to 
accomplish the miracles which its 
framers so confidently predicted? 
Miracles, indeed, it is PF te to ac- 
complish ; but of a nature very dif 
ferent from those that its advocates 
foretold. Miracles of violence, mira- 
cles of ruin, miracles of confiscation, 
miracles of subversion—miracles by 
which the work of ages may be over- 
turned in a few years, and more in- 
jury done in one night of folly, than 
could be repaired by centuries of 
wisdom! Such seem the miracles 
which are to characterise our reformed 
parliament. 

As, in the last session, a blow was 
struck at the bishops, which they can- 
not very long survive, so in the present, 
an attempt was made to bring the 
judges under the direct controul of 
the representatives of the people. For 
we cannot suppose that the attack 
upon Baron Smith was dictated by any 
other desire than that of striking terror 
into such of the judges as might feel 
themselves called upon to warn the 
community, from the judgment seat, 
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against the designs of the disturbers. 
And the attempt has succeeded. 
O'Connell, countenanced by the minis- 
ters, prevailed upon a majority of the 
House of Commons to pass 4 vote, 
which implied that the conduct of 
Baron Smith was deserving of cen- 
sure; and, although a _ subsequent 
decision has nullified that vote, it has 
not nullified the power of the agitator, 
whose influence may again be exerted 
with similar success, should any judge 
be rash enough to animadvert with 
severity upon the causes of the crime 
and the misery of Ireland. No. He 
must confine himself to the business of 
acquittal or condemnation in the par- 
ticular cases which he is called upon 
to try, and not dare to utter any 
expression by which the most sensitive 
of the Irish agitators might be offended. 
If he do, woe betide him! The minis- 
ters will afford him no support, and 
not even a monarch’s power can save 
him from the demagogue’s vengeance. 
Baron Smith has, for the present, had 
the good fortune to escape from the ten- 
der mercies of the House of Commons ; 
but his case will not the less operate 
as a warning to his brother judges, 
because he himself has not been made 
an example. 

Upon the pension list we scarcely 
know what to say. It is full of abuses, 
of which we will certainly not be the 
advocates—but, of abuses which could 
not now be remedied without violat- 
ing the spirit, if not the letter, of an 
express act of parliament. A 0m the 
question raised respecting this list, mi- 
nisters had a majority of eigh, and that 
by accident: for, had the destructives 
tallied in greater numbers, government 
must have been disgracefully defeated ; 
and the division indicates, we think 
sufficiently clearly, that the pension 
list cannot stand. Ministers, indeed, 
talked of vested rights: but is it for 
them to talk of vested rights, after the 
treatment experienced by the Irish 
clergy? In this country one of the 
first principles of finance has been 
Violated, by imposing upon a suffering 
class, severe and peculiar taxation ; 
and can those who consented to such a 
proceeding, consistently talk of vested 
rights? No. From them, at least, the 
language must sound like mockery, 
and never will be heeded by an 
assemby that are determined “to go 
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the whole hog.” The poor sufferin 
clergy of Ireland were not spared, 
when, indeed, vested rights and con- 
stitutional principle might be pleaded in 
their favour ; and there are many who 
will take the liberty of thinking that 
the pensions of Lady Mary and Lady 
Betty are not a whit more sacred, and 
that the omnipotent assembly may 
deal with the one even as they have 
dealt with the other. Some of these 
pensions have been conferred upon 
the children and connexions of those 
whose service consisted in assisting 
to render the House of Commons 
thus omnipotent. It would be some- 
thing like retributive justice, if the 
were some of the first to feel the ef- 
fects of that new species of legislative 
— which they helped to create. 
t is, indeed, our firm persuasion that 
“to that complexion things will come 
at last,” but not by our aid, or through 
our seeking. We will not run the 
risk of doing injustice to some, even for 
the sake of doing justice upon others. 
“ Vengeance is mine ; I will repay,” 
saith the Lord. A belief in this truth, 
renders us’ morally certain of the fate 
that ultimately awaits the traitors by 
whom the constitution has been over- 
thrown ; and we are amongst the very 
last who could have recourse to a great 
act of national dishonesty, for the pur- 
pose of punishing state delinquents. 
No. They have themselves erected 
the court by whom they will be judged, 
and they are, therefore, the very last 
persons in the world who would be jus- 
tified in protesting against its authority. 
That the pension list has been 
abused, there can be no question; but 
that the king possessed the power of 
conferring pensions to a certain amount, 
without being under any necessity of 
laying before parliament the grounds 
upon which they were granted, is just 
as unquestionable ;—and we are, there- 
fore, against a mode of correcting one 
abuse, that must of necessity lead to 
another. Our measures of improvement 
would be prospective, not retrospective. 
Unworthy holders of pensions should 
not be dispossessed, but improvident or 
unmerited pensions should in future be 
prevented. Faithful public servants, 
gallant and war-worn soldiers, men of 
literary eminence, whose intellectual 
labours reflect a lustre on their age, 
these it would be our pride to see 
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basking in the munificence of the 
country ;—and if none but those whose 
claims could be thus described, were 
made partakers of the royal bounty, 
we greatly mistake the character of the 
paris if the pension list would not 
eas popular as it would be honour- 
able. Englishmen are not ungenerous. 
It never yet was their habit to give 
“grudgingly, or of necessity” to those 
hese merits could be fairly pleaded 
as a justification of any grant on their 
behalf. It is only when such claims 
come to be confounded with the cases 
of those who have no claims, or worse 
than no claims, that the whole thing 
becomes. suspicious, and the stigma 
which fairly attaches to the undeserving, 
casts an odium upon the meritorious 
also. It is thus that the pension list 
has been brought into contempt. 
Lords and ladies, the protegees of 
noble families, hangers on of ministers, 
connections of men of parliamentary 
influence, occupy full nine tenths of a 
list which should not contain a name 
that did not suggest some historical 
recollection, while the really deserving 
pensioners are “ few and far between,” 
and constitute the exception rather 
than the rule, by which the fund for 
the reward of merit has been distri- 
buted. It always appeared to us that 
the sums which they received were but 
a poor compensation for the pain 
which they must have felt at being 
exhibited in such company. 
While,therefore, we would unfeigned- 
ly deplore any act of the reformed par- 
liament by which vested rights might be 
interfered with, we cannot disguise the 
fact, that there are many of the sound- 
est friends of our existing institutions, 
by whom the present state of the pen- 
sion list is looked upon as a crying 
evil, and by whom any efforts that may 
be made for a thorough reformation 
of it, would be warmly supported. 
Enfeebled as the government are, and 
as any government, since the passing of 
the reform bill, must be, we see not 
how the persevering efforts of the 
sturdy democrats can be resisted. Nor 
is it to be denied, that the essential 
change which has been wrought in the 
British constitution, renders the maiute- 
nance of a pension list, upon the prin- 
ciple on which it has hitherto been 
maintained, very difficult to be defend- 
ed. Sir Robert Peel seemed to think 
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that it was a sufficient justification of a 
pension, to say that it was granted to 
the brother, or sister, of some one of 
good family, to enable them to maintain 
their rank. So think not we ;—and 
so, we are persuaded, think not the 
people of England. There never was 
a time when, to our minds, such a pro- 
position was defensible ;—and in these 
our days, it would never do. “ To 
maintain their rank!” What is it to 
society at large whether they maintain 
their rank or no? If they cannot, 
from their own resources, maintain 
their rank, others are quite ready to 
succeed to their places. Men can sel- 
dom be at a loss to maintain their rank, 
unless they have abused their power ; 
and, in that case, it never should be the 
policy of government to bolster them 
up into fictitious importance. This 
was, in truth, one of the vices of the 
former ‘system. The aristocracy of 
birth usurped, almost every thing. 
They laid claim not only to the dis- 
tinction and the homage, that would be 
willingly accorded to themselves, but 
they seized upon the fund, that should 
have been exclusively appropriated to 
the reward of merit and service, as a 
provision for their poor relations ; and 
thus a fraud was perpetrated, by which 
grievous wrong was done to the de- 
serving, by which many a noble and 
generous spirit has been driven “to 
pine in starving solitude,” that the 
Lady Arabellas and the Lady Jennys 
might glitter in gold and ruffles ; those 
lilies of the valley, as Curran called 
them, who “toil not, neither do they 
spin, and yet they are arrayed like 
Solomon in all his glory.” 

We live in times when this will be no 
longer endured; and it onght to be 
no longer endured. It is our earnest 
wish that justice be done to the present 
holders of pensions. But it does not 
enter into our contemplation to ima- 
gine any ministry so reckless of public 
opinion as to attempt a perpetuation 
of the present system. Abstractedly, 
we believe the thing would not be 
right ; but politically, we know the 
attempt would be impracticable. Ina 


country like ours, it is not wise to 
interfere with the perfect freedom by 
which every one, high and low, is left 
to find his proper level in society. A 
great family have poor relations ; these, 
according to the vicious system that 
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has been hitherto acted upon, are to 
be pensioned ; that is, paid by the 
country for the purpose of maintaining 
a position in society corresponding to 
their birth and pretensions. They are 
to be considered as a kind of state 
paupers, whose necessities must be 
relieved, before the royal bounty can 
be shared amongst any other claim- 
ants. They may, it is true, enact 
the parts of gentlemen and ladies, to 
the admiration of wide-staring John 
Bull, and spend his money in the 
politest way imaginable. But is it 
certain that they would not be quite as 
ereditably occupied, if they descended 
somewhat from their level in society, 
and entered upon some useful pursuit, 
by which they might obtain a respect- 
able subsistence? In other countries this 
would not be thought a dishonourable 
resource ; and in no country under 
heaven, ought trade and commerce to 
he reputed more honourable than in 
England. By men of noble blood and 
gentle breeding thus condescending to 
the avocations at present confined to 
the middle or lower orders, we are 
persuaded that much would be done to 
mitigate that plebeian rage by which 
the trading and manufacturing classes 
have been so extensively leavened, and 
which, we fear, threatens so much 
mischief. It would constitute a kind 
of natural provision against the great- 
est of the evils by which the whole 
frame-work of our social system is 
endangered. So far, therefore, from 
providing an artificial obstruction to pre- 
vent the descent of rank to the level 
of honest industry, it would rather be 
our wish that things should take their 
natural courses ;—and we would leave 
our indigent aristocrats to seek, or to 
find the best provision which they 
could make for themselves, in the 
assured conviction that, in so doing, we 
were acting in a manner that would 
prove ultimately most conducive to 
the well-being of the country. Of this, 
at all events, we are perfectly certain, 
that the artificial position which they 
at a occupy is both discreditable 
and invidious. In a country burdened 
as England is, to talk of the expense 
of the pension list is something worse 
than downright nonsense. The loud- 
ést of the clamourers against it know 
well that not one grain would be added 
to the substuntial comforts of the peo- 
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e at large if it were to-morrow entire- 
y done away. But it is in universal 
bad odour. By the industrious classes 
it is regarded as so much waste ; by 
the unprivileged, as a tax for the 
perpetuation of an exclusivecastc, whose 
ascendancy implies their degradation. 
Those who wish to rise in society have 
to encounter not merely the difficulties 
of obtaining the wealth, or acquiring the 
accomplishments necessary for enabling 
them to appear to advantage in the 
world, but also a certain prestige of 
opinion, which is often felt as an insupe- 
rable bar to their admission into good 
company, when every other has been 
surmounted. Now this we do not 
wish to see entirely removed. We 
know that, to a certain extent, it is far 
from being without its use ; but we also 
know that, in the degree in which it 
at present operates, it is most injurious. 
It separates, by a dangerous interval two 
classes of society, which, in a countr 

like ours, should always be mixed, a. 
though they should never be confound- 
ed. It divides the community against 
itself, and instead of inspiring a// with a 
sense of common interest, it makes each 
class feel a kind of personal interest 
in whatever tends to the injury or 
the extinction of the other. In no 
state of society could this be politic ; 
bunt in ours, at present, it is not safe. 
Power, which heretofore followed pro- 
perty, now follows numbers; and, we 
may be sure, if events progress as at 
present, the time is not very far distant 
when property will follow power. By 
the disfranchisement of the boroughs, 
the aristocracy have been politically 
disarmed—they have been placed in 
the senate “hors de combat!” Cun it, 
therefore, be either wise or safe to 
stickle for the maintenance of an invi- 
dious distinction, by which a malignant 
and misguided populace may be led, 
not to recognise a privilege, but to 
designate a victim? We say no. Let 
nothing be done which should have 
the effect of dividing any further the 
several orders of the state. Let every 
thing, on the contrary, be done, by 
which they may be united. Let not 
the highly born imagine that their dig- 
nity is best cared for by a fastidious 
abstinence from a course of honourable 
industry, which might enable them to 
dispense with the state alms which they 
at present receive from the pension 
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list. Let them, on the contrary, with 
a cheerful equanimity, descend to any 
level which their circumstances may re- 
quire, rather than’ be dependents upon 
public bounty ; and we confidently 

romise them, that they will not only 

e consulting most wisely for their own 
respectability, as well as tor the interests 
of their order, but they will be taking 
the very course by which they may be 
best enabled to rise to their former 
rank without degradation. 

The people of England are very 
heavily burthened ; and an opinion 
begins to prevail, that their burdens are 
very unequally distributed. It is true 
there are severe imposts upon the land ; 
but it is not at all certain that the 
landholders have not been more than 
indemnitied for the taxes which they 

ay, by the operation of the corn laws. 

e that as it may, it is certain that these 
laws are regarded with great jealousy, 
and .that they cause the people to 
look upon all the peculiar privileges 
and advantages of the aristocracy with 
with but little partiality or indulgence. 
Among these, the pension list holds a 

rominent place. There they behold 
individuals sumptuously provided for, 
at the public expense, whose only 
merits consist in the accidents of their 
birth or connections. During the 
prevalence of the borough system, few 
ministers possessed the courage or the 
honesty to persevere in the conduct of 
public affairs, without propitiating the 
great proprietors, whose support was 
so necessary in parliament. And 
when this could be so easily done as 
by neglecting real worth, and quarter- 
ing upon the income of the country 
the friends and relatives of their poli- 
tical adherents, the temptation was too 
great not to lead to an abuse of power 
and influence, such as gave their 
enemies a plausible opportunity of de- 
nouncing their selfishuess and corrup- 
tion. Thus the administration was 
brought into contempt, and the aristo- 
cracy loaded with odium by means of 
a system which only contributed to 
pamper pride, and minister to luxury, 
while the great bulk of the people were 
exposed to severe and harrowing pri- 
vations, Even when the government 
was far more aristocratic than it is at 
present, this state of things was felt as 
a crying evil, and a tide of opinion had 
begun to set in against it, in opposition 
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to which no ministerial jugglery could 
haye long prevailed. But now that 
the great families in the country have 
been stripped of their political power, 
there is no longer the same reason for 
sharing amongst them the loaves and 
fishes of government patronage ; and 
consequently a continuance of that 
practice would, under present circum- 
stances, be as absurd, as it-ever was 
indefensible and odious. It must, 
therefore, be abandoned, “ The powers 
that be” will not endure it. If they 
permit those whose names are already 
on the list to retain their pensions, it is 
the very most that can be expected ; 
and a little more, we confess, than our 
surmises lead us to calculate upon from 
the justice of a reformed parliament. 

One, and perhaps the, least defen- 
sible of the errors of the Tories, when 
they were in power, was the not avail- 
ing themselyes of the means which 
they possessed in the pension list, and 
other resources, to provide for the 
literary men of England, whose writ- 
ings reflect credit on the nation, but 
whose success was not equal to their 
merits. Many there have been whose 
lives were devoted to labours which 
were not appreciated until after their 
death, and whose only consolation, 
under the privations and difficulties to 
which they were exposed, consisted in 
their confident anticipations that the 
sentence of neglect which had been 
pronounced against them by the gene- 
ration in which they lived, would be 
reversed by an approving posterity. 
Now to seek out and to sustain such 
as these, by funds allocated for the 
reward of merit, should be part of the 
business of the enlightened and honest 
statesman. At least, all such cases 
should be provided for before any por- 
tion of such a fund might be diverted 
to any other purpose. And if that 
were done, how many of the miseries 
of authors, at which humanity shudders, 
would haye been avoided! Otwa 
would not have died of hunger ; Gold- 
smith would not have pined in jail; 
Johnson would not have had to struggle 
through so many years of bitter poverty, 
or finally failed to procure such an 
augmentation of his pension as was ne+ 
cessary to enable him to take advantage 
of the advice of his medical advisers; 
Chatterton’s melancholy fate might 


have been averted ; Savage, in all. 
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probability, would not have been the 
miserable outcast that he became, from 
his exposure to poverty and destitu- 
tion. This last may, perhaps, be a 
- questionable instance, as the character 
of the man might possibly render any 
exertion of national munificence una- 
vailing ; but, amongst our own cotem- 
raries, how many are there in whose 
Pebalf it might be beneficially em- 
ployed? Who will deny the claims of 
John Galt, the author of Lawrie Todd, 
a novel, for originality and interest 
not second to any in the language ; 
which will live and afford delight to 
unborn generations, long after its ami- 
able and gifted author, upon whom we 
believe, at the present moment, sickness 
presses with a heavy hand, shall have 
sunk into the grave? Who will deny the 
elaims of Robert Southey, the poet, the 
essayist, the biographer, the historian ; 
whose life has been a model to the good, 
while his writings are a source of de- 
light and instruction to the wise; and 
who, when the future annalist comes to 
recount the worthies of England, will 
yet be proudly remembered ? Who 
will deny the claims of Wordsworth— 
of Coleridge—of the descendants of Sir 
Walter Scott, the wizard novelist, who 
has given to history all the charms of 
fiction, and shed a “ purpureum lumen” 
over the romantic literature of his coun- 
? Not, we are sure, their veriest ene- 
mies. There are those who may object 
to their politics; but there are few in- 
deed who would deny their literary pre- 
tensions. Now, if the pension list con- 
tained none but names such as these, we 
venture to assert, that but little preju- 
dice would prevail against it. It would 
be, in a manner, consecrated in the popu- 
lar regards. Its appropriation would 
guarantee its inviolability. But, abused 
as it has heen, how can it be defended ? 
Before we pass from this subject, it 
may not be unimportant to observe, 
that literary men have this peculiar 
claim upon the justice of their con- 
temporaries, that, by the present law 
of copyright, at the very time when 
their works may be beginning to be, 
for the first time, valuable to their de- 
seendants, they cease to be private pro- 
ey This is, indeed, an unrighteous 
w, which will, we would fain hope, 
speedily be brought under the con- 
sideration of the legislature, and ought, 
no doubt, to be repealed. But as long 
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as it is in force, it operates, pro tanto, 
as a confiscation of literary property ; 
and it is not surely too much to expect 
that some consideration should be had 
for those whose rights are thus seri- 
ously interfered with, and that govern- 
ment should shew a disposition to do 
for the families of literary men what it 
positively forbids them to do for them 
themselves. 

Apropos, talking of confiscation, we 
are reminded of the church, which is 
again at the tender mercy of parlia- 
ment. By the present bill, the case of 
the property of the clergy is to be 
finally settled. Settled, indeed! it is to 
receive the coup de grace—the finishing 
blow, which will insure its extinction. 

The object of the new measure may 
be thus simply stated. The property 
which the clergy possess in tithe is to 
be converted into landed property, by 
a process which must deprive it of at 
least half its value. The landlords are 
to receive a bonus of one-fifth of the 
estimated value of the tithes, as an ins 
ducement to become the purchasers of 
them ; and the purchase-money is to 
be invested in the hands of commis- 
sioners for the purchase of land, which 
is to constitute the future provision for 
the support of the clergy. Now, in 
the first place, this is objectionable, 
inasmuch as it proposes to limit the 
utility of the church establishment to the 
precise ground which it at present oc- 
cupies, no matter how pressing or how 
important the exigencies may be, which 
might, at a future period, render an 
extension of its blessings advisable. 
Let us take the case of a single parish, 
at present but half cultivated, and, b 
consequence, half peopled. In this 
parish the tithe will be determined by 
the cultivation, and the income thence 
arising may be, as matters now stand, 
abundantly sufficient for the mainte- 
nance of its pastors. Cultivation pro- 
gresses, population increases, additional 
churches must be built, additional 
curates must be employed, and, as 
matters have ‘hitherto stood, there 
would be a natural provision for these 
increasing charges, in the increasing 
income of the incumbent. The tithe 
system possessed a kind of elastic ac-. 
commodation to the growing circum- 
stances of society. But by Mr. Lit- 
tleton’s bill all this is changed. - What- 
ever be the estimated value of tithes 
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at the present moment, that, minus 
one-fifth, is to be, at all future periods, 
the value of the property of the clergy; 
so that an effectual provision is made 
that the church shall not keep pace 
with the progress of society, aud that 
it alone must remain stationary, while 
every thing else is advancing. Wealth 
may increase, numbers may increase, 
dissent may increase, infidelity may 
increase, vice may increase ; but that 
natural provision, by which it was so 
beautifully ordered that an antagonist 
principle was to be raised up, by which 
the evils of ignorance and licentious- 
ness might be effectually counteracted 
—that must not increase, but rather 
decrease, until its deficiency becomes so 
manifest, that it will be given up by 
its friends, even though it should no 
longer be reviled by its enemies. 

This is taking the best case that can 
be supposed—namely, that the pro- 

rty in tithe is immediately converted 
into ‘property in land, and that, with 
the subduction of one-fifth of its value, 
it is put into the possession of its for- 
mer owners. But some time must 
elapse before such a purchase can be 
made ; and it will be very difficult to 
make it except under circumstances ex- 
tremely disadvantageous. The land, to 
be available, should be situated in the 
parish of the clergyman ; and the very 
fact of such a demand for it must con- 
siderably raise its market price: it, in 
fact, must be purchased at a premium, 
while the tithes are sold at a discount. 
Every thing will conspire to depress 
the one below their natural, and to 
confer upon the other an unnatural 
value. The very proprietors who pur- 
chase tithes at sixteen years purchase, 
may be enabled to sell land at thirty, 
so that by both operations they must 
be. enormous gainers. Let us, then, 
suppose the tithes sold, and the mone 
in the commissioners’ hands : they will, 
of course, invest it in the 3 per cents. 
until it is finally disposed of ; and until 
that is the case, the low rate of interest 
thence arising, will be the only provi- 
sion for the clergy ; and even this must 
be diminished by a charge for collec- 
tion, which in no case is to be less 
than ten, and which in many may 
amount to fifteen per cent. This may 
be illustrated by an exampie. A cler- 
gyman, suppose, has tithes amounting 
to £100 a year, in a county where 
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land is valued at twenty years 
purchase. ‘That would make the 
value of the fee simple of the tithes 
£2,000. This the landholder is enabled 
to purchase for £1,600, which in the 
34 per cents. will yield £56 per 
annum for the maintenance of the in- 
eumbent, which sum must be reduced 
still further by the expense of collec- 
tion, which, we may be sure, will rarely 
leave more than £50 for the clergy- 
man ; so that for £100 tithe, he must 
be content with £50 interest, until the 
property becomes invested in land, and 
even then it is but too likely that it 
will never be suffered to rise beyond 
its last depreciation. 

Chureh property, as such, is there- 
fore, to all intents and purposes, gone 
for ever ; the church, as’ an independ- 
ent profession, is destroyed. We do 
not say that the offices of the ministry 
will not still continue to be discharged 
with zeal and effect by many indivi- 
duals, whose private means may render 
them independent of any other provi- 
sion, and by many whose necessities 
may oblige them to receive with thank- 
fulness the most scanty stipends: but 
we do say, that the efforts of such as 
these can never be sufficient to main- 
tain, in its due efficiency, a system of 
national religion ; they never can be 
sufficient to administer the medicine 
provided in the gospel for our moral 
maladies, so that it may be rendered 
available for the wants and the neces- 
sities “of all sorts and conditions of 
men.” Now, this should be the end 
and aim of a church establishment. It 
may be described, as the moral appara- 
tus for enabling the estate to do for the 
nation at large, that which every indi- 
vidual father of a family feels himself 
bound to do for his children and de- 
pendents ; and nothing that does not 
put the moral and religious instruction 
of the people upon a basis that will 
ensure both its durability and its uni- 
versality, can be fairly deemed such a 
provision for their spiritual well-being 
as should satisfy the reason or the con- 
scienees of wise and honest rulers. 
Politicians, we know, care but litile 
for these things. .Provided their own 
paltry and temporary ends are answered, 
they are little solicitous respecting 
those higher concerns, in the right ap- 
preciation of which, eternal considera- 
tions are involved. Nay, it is often 
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thought expedient to sacrifice all re- 
gard to the interest of the one, for the 
sake of some seeming advantage in the 
promotion of the other. The world 
that now is, must ever be paramouut in 
the mind of the mere worldling ; and 
its behests, whatever they may be, will 
be attended to by him, with the most 
perfect disregard of the world to 
come. A church establishment will, 
in his view, be only looked upon as 
part of “the ways and means” of the 
statesman, which have been put at his 
disposal. for the purpose of enabling 
him the better to accomplish his merely 
temporal objects. Its offices will be 
disposed of as may best suit his politi- 
cal views, and religion will be sacrificed 
that some ambitious scheme may be 
promoted, 

This was an evil against which the 
church in these countries had no suffi- 
cient protection. It a¢cordingly suffered 
much, both in character and interest, 
from the profligacy of those to whose 
protection it was confided ; and it is 
now reaping the fruits of a system of 
impious misgovernment, by which 
the divine maxim was directly reversed, 
and the things of God were rendered 
unto Ceesur ; while the sacrifice that 
was then made, so far from conciliating 
the favour, provoked the disgust and 
scorn of the worldly, and ultimately 
produced that portentous conspiracy 
which now threatens it with annihi- 
lation. 

If the enemies of the church were 
the enemies merely of its abuses, their 
first effort would Ue, to remedy that 
defect in its government which thus 
rendered it the prey of ungodly rulers ; 
and until the abuses were found not 
only great, but irremediable, they would 
not be numbered amongst those by whom 
its existence is regarded as a grievance. 
But no serious attempt was ever made 
to correct the evil of a corrupting 
patronage ; and therefore we may 
fairly conclude, that those who most 
complain of the abuse of that patronage, 
are better pleased that it should exist, 
furnishing, as it does, a pretext for the 
destruction, than they would be to con- 
troul or to rectify it with any view to the 
weservation of the established church. 

he following extract from a recent 
charge of the Bishop of Exeter, sets 
this subject in a strong light :— 

“ Having detailed the actual condi- 
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tion of the diocese, I shull not seruple 
to mention one or two particulars in 
which, in common I believe with all 
my brethren, I have felt the want of 
greater powers to be given to the 
bishop. The first is an increased au- 
thority to decide on the 1poneiTas (I 
use the word of an ancient statute,) of 
the person presented for institution to 
a benefice with cure of souls. The 
statute 9 Edward the Second, entitled, 
‘ Articuli Cleri,’ distinctly gives to the 
ecclesiastical judge the examination of 
this idoneitas, including, as the word 
seems to have been used by the legis- 
lature, and as it ought, think, in 
reason be interpreted, adi/ity and suffi- 
ciency. Yet the great expositor of this 
statute, (Coke, 11 Inst. 632,) while he 
recognizes ‘inability to discharge pas- 
toral duty’ as a matter of episcopal 
examination, and, if found, a valid 
ground of refusal, does not recognize 
bodily infirmity as a disqualification. 
I once had occasion to seek advice on 
this point from a very high authority, 
in the case of a populous and important 
parish, where the clergyman presented 
to the living, besides being very deaf, 
was utterly unable to move without 
assistance ; yet, as his mind was sound, 
and he could read the service, the 
great lawyer whom I consulted told 
me that he could not advise me to 
refuse to admit him. An aged and 
paralytic clergyman has been presented 
to another very important parish ; and 
as he, too, can read the service, and is 
in possession of his intellect, though 
he trembles in every limb, and is 
unable to perform with efficiency any 
one of the services of the church, he 
could not lawfully be refused. There 
is a third instance of a rich parish, in- 
cluding a large town, with a population 
of near 4000 souls, to which a super- 
annuated clergyman was_ presented, 
who, being utterly incapable of dis- 
charging any of the active duties of 
the parish, was of necessity suffered, 
immediately after his institution, to 
retire for ever, leaving his house and 
his flock to a curate. Now in two at 
least, of these cases, the patrons had 
avowedly selected individuals, not for 
their fitness, BUT FOR THEIR UNFITNESS ; 
that untitness arising from causes which 
implied the probability of a speedy 
decease—thus enabling them to dispose 
of the next presentations to greater ad- 
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waa. The cases which I have 
specified are not solitary nor rare; on 
deodaman; similar instances, though 
not quite so gross, occur every day ; 
and the church is made to bear the blame 
of all these iniquities, though it protests 
against them, and strives against them to 
the utmost. 1 have little doubt that 
every one of the cases which I have 
mentioned has been quoted as an un- 
answerable proof of the corruption of 
the church, and of the necessity of a 
radical reform of its multiplied abuses, 
just as we have heard a lay impropria- 
tor in this country clamouring for 
‘cheap religion, while he illustrates 
his own principle by taking to himself 
all the tithes of a rich parish of three 
or four thousand souls, and paying the 
vicar only £13 6s. 8d. per annum. 
There is another particular in which 
the bishop finds himself grievously 
straightened by the state of the exist- 
ing law. The statute 57, Geo. III. 
eap. 99, sec. 50, professes to empower 
the bishop to require the appointment 
of a curate or curates, in all cases 
where the duty of a parish is inade- 
quately performed, by reason of the 
number of churches or chapels belong- 
ing to it, or the negligence of the 
incumbent. Had the clause stopped 
here, as it was originally framed in the 
House of Lords, it would have given 
a highly beneficial power; but» the 
whole was marred in the lower house, 
by a provision, introduced avowedly to 
secure the interests of patrons, by 
keeping down the charges on livings ; 
for it was enacted, that the stipends in 
the whole should not exceed the sti- 
pends allowed by the act; in other 
words, let the parish be as large as it 
may, its churches as many and as dis- 
tant from each other as they can, still 
the curates, if the bishop thinks it ne- 
cessary to require more than one, shall 
not have a right to larger stipends 
among them than the stipend assigned 
by the statute to a single one. Among 
other mischievous absurdities conse- 
quent on this provision, it is worth 
noticing, that while, in the case of a 
resident incumbent, the bishop has the 
right (if the duties of the parish are 
too heavy for a single clergyman,) to 
require the appointment of an assistant, 
with the full stipend. In the case of the 
same parish, with a non-resident incum- 
bent, the bishop has not aright to require 
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the appointment of an assistant, unless 
he aie that his stipend be deducted 
from that which is assigned to the 
curate ; in other words, he is in prac- 
tice deprived of the right altogether. 
I could name a parish with upwards of 
ten thousand inhabitants, of great ex- 
tent, in a wild country, having two 
churches, distant several miles from 
each other, in which I have been com- 
pelled, by this clause, INTRODUCED, I 
REPEAT, FOR THE BENEFIT OF PATRONS, 
to be content with the appointment of 
a single curate, though it is physically 
impossible that he can discharge the 
pastoral duties. Let us hope, while 
there is so loud a cry for church re- 
form, within parliament as well as out 
of doors, that honourable members 
will deem it possible, that evils have 
arisen, and may arise in future, unless 
duly guarded against, from the selfish- 
ness of laymen not less than from the 
negligence of bishops, or the corruption 
of the clergy.” 

Such is, in fact, the “fons” and the 
“ origo” of almost all the evil charged 
upon our church establishment; and 
yet, the very individuals who are 
chargeable with polluting the fountain, 
are those who wax boldest, and talk 
loudest against the corruption of the 
stream. Well may it be said of them, 
and of all like them—* Ye hypocrites ! 
first cast the: beam out of your own 
eyes, and ye may then attempt to take 
the moats out of the eyes of others.” 
They are clear-sighted to the errors of 
every one except themselves ; and their 
indignation.at abuses, which are, alas! 
too manifest, is in nowise diminished, 
although these abuses are the direct 
results of their own selfish devices, and 
although they are not more vehement 
against them in theory, than they are 
resolute to maintain them in practice | 
Are such the men from whom we can 
expect a sound ecclesiastical reforma- 
tion? Can such men, when they talk 
of reform, be sincere? Can they, in 
a word, mean any thing else but sub- 
version and confiscation, when they 
leave nothing undoneto excitea clamour 
against the church, while they oppose 
every really remedial measure by Thich 
its condition might be improved, its de- 
fects supplied, or its abuses corrected ? 
No, no ; such are not the reformers by 
whose zeal our ecclesiastical system can 
be bettered. It is clear that they 
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neither value nor understand it ; and 
it is also clear, that the chief, if not 
the only motive by which they are ac- 
tuated, is, a mixed feeling of covetous- 
nessand malignity against the possessors 
of Church property, which they would 
fain gratify under the glozing pretext 
of the most anxious concern for 
their efficiency and welfare! But to 
their paternal vigilance it is but too 
likely that the churches both of Eng- 
land and Ireland -will, ere long, be 
consigned. We have heard the case 
of a child, seized, in wantonness, by a 
a monkey, and carried to the top of a 
chimney, and we have endeavoured to 
imagine what must be the feelings of the 
affrighted mother; but, whatever they 
might be, they would, assuredly, be a re- 
lief to the state of her mind, if she wit- 
nessed her offspring in the jaws of a 
tiger! It would,we suppose, be monstrous 
to insinuate that our reformed legisla- 
ture could act any other part than that 
of nursing fathers or nursing mothers to 
the church. We recollect having once 
seen Kemble in Richard the Third, and 
certainly shall never forget the impres- 
sion which he made upon us when he 
approached the young princes, and 
atted them on the head—his duplicity 
in affecting kind and paternal _— 
being only inferior to the imperfectly 
suppressed ferocity, by. which the 
audience could clearly see that the 
children were marked for a premature 
destruction. Oh! how similar to this 
is the patronage which the church 
receives from those generous legislators, 
who have no other view than its spoli- 
ation! How anxiously they fondle its 
defects, that they may have an oppor- 
tunity of extinguishing its virtues! 
Only put it into their hands, only have 
confidence in their integrity and wis- 
dom, and future generations shall have 
little reason to complain of an institute 
which has hitherto contributed to up- 
hold Christianity in these countries. 
It will be metamorphosed into some- 
thing so different from what it is at 
esent, that modern liberality will no 
onger be scandalized, and its existence 
will be endured because its authority 
will not be felt, for the vices will no 
longer make war upon it, when it no 
longer makes war upon the vices. 
A revolution like this is not easily 
achieved ; and could not be accom- 
plished without. a degree. of weakness 
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on the part of the friends; which was 
quite as deplorable, if not as criminal 
as any violence on the part of enemies 
of social order. 

We cannot but ascribe much of the 
evil that has befallen the church to 
one great deficiency in the system of 
education pursued at our universities. 
The rising generation grow up without 
having inculcated upon them the im- 
portance of the connection between 
Church and State, and they are quite 
unprepared for the part which they 
should act, when questions arise b 
which that connection is endangered. 
Nor is it alone that they have no such 
definite notions on the subject as might 
lead them to uphold the cause of the 
church, but their minds are, as it were, 
“empty, swept, and garnished,” for 
the entrance of all those superficial 
objections against it that may for the 
season happen to be popular, and by 
which its very existence must be ren- 
dered insecure. Sciolism takes the 
place of knowledge, and the conse- 


quence is, that before the new light 


reformers are awakened to a percep- 
tion of their own erroneous views, 
mischief will have been done that can- 
not be repaired. The work of des- 
truction is but too easy. Blind physi- 
cal force is all that is necessary to 
overthrow the noblest edifice that 
taste and genius ever erected. It is 
only when man would reconstruct and 
adorn, that his power does not second 
his will ;—and, it too a hap- 
pens, that, when the wisdom of one 
generation has succeeded in some 
measure in repairing the ravages which 
were caused by the folly of another, 
those whose experience enables them 
to compare the new with the old, will 
feel somewhat like the aged men of the 
Jewish ration, when they looked upon 
the magnificence of the second temple, 
and sighed to think that it was so 
inferior to the first, in point of local 
extent as well as architectural splen- 
dour. 

Thus it is that the glory of our 
church establishment has passed away; 
and we see but little ground for the 
hope of any such speedy return of 
good principles as might ensue its resto- 
ration. Not the less, however, shall 
we persevere in the support of what 
we know to be good and right, albeit 
we do so in the midst of a. crooked 
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and perverse generation, who are so 
blind as to mistake destruction for im- 
avin and so infatuated as not to 

now, that in subverting the church, 
they are bringing countless calamities 
upon themselves and their children. 
Alas! conservative wisdom at the pre- 
sent day may say to our poor deluded 

eople of these countries, what our 

lessed Lord said to the Jews: “O, 
Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou that killest 
the prophets, and stonest them that 
are seut unto thee, how often would I 
have gathered thy children together, 
as a hen gathereth her chickens under 
her wings, but ye would not.” 

Our present evils have not been the 
result of recent circumstances. They 
have not arisen either from Catholic 
emancipation, or the reform bill; but are, 
together with these unfortunate mea- 
sures, the monstrous growth of years of 
neglect, of presumption, of pretension, 
of sciolism, of want of principle, by 
which our unhappy countrymen have 
been led to mistake darkness for light, 
and to prefer the domination of reckless 
ignorance, to the harmonious order of 
regulated freedom. And, as the evil 
has been gradual in its approach, so 
the remedy must be gradual, which 
would afford any solid hope of perfect 
eure. Nothing is more likely to be 
mischievous than the empyricism 
which would pretend to a power of 
suddenly dispelling our impending dan- 
Er e confess we have but little 

ope of the efficacy of any remedy 
which is not coupled with a certain 
degree of national suffering, such as 
those who have been deluded by infi- 
dels and demagogues, cannot fail to 
recognize as the direct results of the 
wicked system in the cause of which 
they had been enlisted. It is only 
when they have wept over their errors 
that we can be sure of the sincerity of 
their repentance. We would, there- 
fore, begin by removing that half- 
knowledge which has proved as great 
a curse as real Seotiolios might have 
proses a blessing to the nation. A 

ull in a china shop is no extravagant 
emblem of this mischievous modifica- 
tion of ignorance energized, which has 
been like an edged tool in the hand of 
a madman, alike dangerous to himself 
and his neighbours. All the evils 
attendant upon this we would propose 
to obviate, simply by supplying its defi- 
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ciencies. We are much more desirous 
ef rendering the education of those 
who ought to be educated, and upon 
whose wisdom the well-being of the 
nation must depend, complete, than of 
spreading a mere knowledge of letters 
over the surface of the community, by 
which many may be dazzled, but no 
one enlightened. ‘To return, then, to 
the point from which we set out, we 
conceive that until our young men are 
thoroughly instructed in what may be 
called the philosophy of the connection 
between church and state, and until they 
are made fully acquainted with the pecu- 
liar claims of the Church of England to 
their respect and confidence, a great 
and criminal neglect of duty will be im- 
putable to our universities. If the rising 
eneration, who have recourse to them 
or education, remain ignorant or worse 
than ignorant upon these subjects, 
it can only be because they have tailed 
to perform their bounden duty ; and, 
while that is the case, it is idle to ex- 
pect that any thing effectual can be 
done, by which the poison of radical- 
ism, or the leprosy of infidelity can be 
counteracted. But let our universities 
bestir themselves, and all may yet be 
well. Let it be required of those who 
pass into the learned professions, to 
acquire the same general knowledge 
upon this important subject, which is 
required of them respecting the evi- 
dences of Christianity and the reason- 
ableness of revealed religion, and we 
see no reason to doubt that the results 
in the one case would be different from 
what we know them to be in the other. 
How often has it been proudly ob- 
served of our college that it never 
produced an infidel? Why? Because 
every imaginable infidel argument had 
been weighed in the balance of reason, 
and found wanting ; and our students 
could not meet in after life with any 
objection, however plausible, with the 
refutation of which they had not been 
familiarized. Now, we are persuaded 
that there are writers whose works 
would do for the church what Butler, 
and Conybeare, and Payley have done 
for revealed religion, if only the heads 
of our universities would avail them- 
selves of them, and make it incumbent 
upon our young men to acquaint them- 
selves with them, as part of their col- 

lege education. 
{f Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity 
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-were studied, in connection with Cla- 
rendon’s History of the Great Rebel- 
lion ; and if every man who took a 
degree found it necessary to familiarise 
himself with the wisdom to be gleaned 
from the pages of these great writers, 
how very few professional men would 
pass into the world without an ade- 
quate protection against some of the 
prevailing errors of the times! We 
do not say that any one should be com- 
pelled to adopt the views of Hooker or 
Clarendon ; that 1s a matter that should, 
of course, be left to their own judg- 
ment ; but let them, at least, be com- 
pelled to study, and, if possible, made 
to understand them; and let their 
rejection of the principles of those 
great men, be a rejection upon exami- 
tion, not a rejection without examina- 
tion. That is all for which we would 
contend. And if that were done, the 
ranks both of religious and _ political 
dissent would be speedily thinned, and 
the rabid opponents of such an ecclesi- 
astical establishment as ours, would 
soon find themselves without an au- 
dience. 

This, it may be said, would only 
provide for the higher orders. True. 
But upon the provision made for their 
intellectual wants depends almost every 
thing connected with the well-being of 
society. For they are the individuals 
by whom all Pe for the education of 
the lower orders will be digested, and 
they will not fail to provide for others 
what they have experienced so much 
advantage from themselves, The 
present miserably defective systems of 
eleemosynary instruction for the benefit 
of the poor, have originated with those 
whose own education was but crude 
and imperfect upon ae that sub- 
ject respectiug which it was most im- 
portant that it should have been solid 
and profound. And therefore it has 
happened, that, instead of counteract- 
ing the errors that have been sapping 
and mining social order, they have 
only contributed to extend them, until 
they attained their present enormous 
influence, when it is doubtful if by 
any means they can be resisted. This 
we say with an anxious desire to avoid 
giving offence to the many amiable and 
excellent persons who have taken an 
interest in the education of the poor, 
and devoted both time and money to 
the prosecution of that desirable object. 
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We blame them not for an error that is 
to be traced to the defective system of 
our universities, with which they are 
no more chargeable than were the 
students of former days with the errors 
of the Ptolemaic theory. But we 
cannot the less deplore the pernicious 
consequences of that error, which has 
had the effect of greatly enlarging the 
influence of the demagogue, by filling 
the community with rash and heady 
men, who have, by what has been 
done for them, been brought into pre- 
cisely that state in which they are 
most likely to be taken captive by his 
delusions. The proverb is trite and 
stale, that a little learning is a danger- 
ous thing; but it is a misfortune 
when, as in the present case, the very 
triteness of the proverb causes an 
oblivion of the truth which it would 
inculcate, and it is suffered, to use the 
language of Coleridge, “to remain 
bed-ridden in the dormitory of the 
soul, side by side with the most des- 
pised and exploded errors.” Certainly, 
there are some truths, respecting 
which men would seem to be of 
opinion, that because no one denies 
them in theory, every one should be 
at liberty to reject them in practice : 
and among these we cannot but consi- 
der that one, to which we have now 
called the reader’s attention, as pre- 
eminently conspicuous ; and which has 
been overlooked or unheeded precisely 
in proportion as the circumstances of 
society rendered the application of it 
urgent and even indispensable. And, 
accordingly, many excellent and bene- 
volent persons, who have taken no 
pains at all to root sound principles in 
the minds, have spared no expense, 
and declined no labour, in dissemi- 
nating intellectual crudites amongst 
the bulk of the people ; thus rendering 
them the conductors of that invisible 
electrical fluid, by the action of which 
society itself must be endangered. 
Can any one who looks around him, 
deny that such is the fact? And 
shall we, with our eyes open, persevere 
in a system which has already armed 
the ignorance and the wickedness of 
the country against its worth and its 
wisdom, and actually placed the go- 
vernment in that position, that the 
clamours of the violent must have 
more effect in influencing it, than the 
caution of the prudent, or the judg- 
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ment of the enlightened? We say 
no. If we cannot exactly retrace our 
steps, it is perfectly possible even still 
to do much towards correcting a state 
of things so pregnant with portentous 
evil. Bat the. first step must be, to 
begin with our universities; to take 
such measures respecting them as may 
ensure, as far as possible, the infus- 
ing sound notions, upon the important 
subject of church government, into the 
minds of those whose position in so- 
ciety must render their opinions pecu- 
liarly important. This would operate, 
in all such cases, as an antiseptic to 
the delusions that might happen to be 
epidemic, and would also ensure such 
provision for the instruction of the 
poor as would convert education into 
a real blessing, and render it the ce- 
ment by which society might be held 
together, instead of the dry rot which 
must cause it to crumble into ruins. 
Too long have our modern education- 
mongers been deluded by the belief 
that they were erecting a solid and 
beautiful fabric, while as yet the onl 
result of their labour has been a “ wall 
daubed with untempered mortar.” 

It is needless to say, that whatever 
is to be done upon the subject, with a 
view of carrying our object into effect, 
must be done quickly, or it cannot be 
done at all. In separating power from 
peopertye it has been separated from 
principle ; and the present constitution 
of society in these countries is literally 
at the mercy of those who are but too 
liable to be deceived into the belief, 
that they have an interest in its sub- 
version. The time may come, there- 
fore, and not be very far distant either, 
when their hands will be against all those 
who possess propeity, because they are 
led to suspect that the hands of all those 
who possess property are against them. 
As yet they are unused to the posses- 
sion of power ; they know not the ex- 
tent of their own influence. Old habits 
and associations still maintain much of 
their former influence ; and the charac- 
ter which was imprinted on the commu- 
nity, by the prevalence of the aristocrati- 
cal interest, will still, for some time, retain 
some of its distinctuess, notwithstand- 
ing the degree in which our whole social 
system has been democraticised. When 
the elective franchise was conferred 
upon the Roman Catholics in this coun- 
try, it was long before they were led to 
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employ it as an instrument of aggres- 
sion against those who opposed their 
emancipation ; and, for a considerable 
period, nothing was more common 
than for a Roman Catholic priest to 
give his vote at an election in favour 
of the candidate who was decidedly 
adverse to any further concessions. 
But the time came when the old habit 
wore off, and they felt and excercised 
their constitutional privilege in a 
manner that told with tremendous 
effect against their political oppo- 
nents. So, we may be satisfied, it will 
be under our new constitution. The 
popular principle will not vigorously 
manifest itself until old associations 
have been worn out, and old habits 
have fallen into desuetude ; but then it 
will exert itself in all its power, and 
according to the course which it takes, 
the future condition of society will be 
determined. If, therefore, anything is 
to be done for the improvement of the 
people, now is the time, while yet they 
ave some lingering reverence for 
their betters, and before they are al- 
together aware of the prodigious influ- 
ence which they may exert in modify- 
ing the institutions of the country. 
France is democratic enough ; but it is 
not, at present, a tenth part so demo- 
cratic as England. We, undoubtedly, 
possess an advantage in the character 
of our people, which has as yet enabled 
us to avoid the evils to which they 
have been exposed, and to a recur+ 
rence of which they are hourly liable. 
Let us improve and increase this ad-+ 
vantage, by teaching our people to 
value liberty, chiefly as it is a means of 
preserving order; and a restraining 
principle will then be imparted to 
them, by which countless calamities 
may be averted. 

As yet there is a pause—a breathing 
time, during which we are permitted 
to take precautions against danger. 
The recent discussion upon the corn- 
law question justifies, to a certain 
degree, an opinion that the agricultural 
interest of England will not be speedily 
abandoned. It was felt to be a national 
question, and the landed proprietors 
put forth all their strength. The minis- 
ters, themselves, lost sight of their 
identity as ministers, and voted ac- 
cording to their individual inclinations. 
Even the tail were no longer a 
tail, many of Dan’s most thorough- 
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going partizans on that occasion hav- 
ing divided against him ; being visited, 
we suppose, by a lucid interval on that 
one question, and enabled to see the 
real interest of Ireland. Now, of all 
such repealers, we would aeagenlene 
ask, do they suppose that, in the event 
of the union being dissolved, the corn- 
laws would be preserved? Do they 
expect in that case, that the agriculture 
of Ireland would be protected and en- 
couraged as it is at present by the 
English Parliament? If they do, the 

little know their neighbour, John Bull, 
who assuredly would be little disposed 
to shew us any peculiar favour, at the 
expense either of the agriculturists or 
the manufacturers at home. And if 
they see, as they cannot fail to do, 
unless they are infatuated, that the 
repeal of the union would almost im- 
mediately lead to the withdrawal of 
that protection which Ireland at pre- 
sent derives from the corn-laws, how 
can they advocate a measure that must 
cause, as they themselves confess, the 
ruin of the country? They may, 
perhaps, persuade themselves that the 
measures are not so connected ; that 
repeal would not draw after it such 
consequences as must ruin the Irish 
export trade. But ~~ can persuade 
no cool judging man that the almost 
immediate effect of a separation of the 
legislatures would not be a certain de- 
gree of opposition between the interests 
of the two countries, and that this 
would not show itself in restrictive 
measures, by which we would be at 
once divested of all our peculiar ad- 
vantages. So that the only compen- 
sation for the loss of a trade by which 
the population has been almost doubled 
within the last thirty years, while the 
wealth of the country has increased 
more than twenty fold, and millions of 
acres have been brought into culti- 
vation, would consist in the harangues 
of our demagogues in College-green, 
who as they have now succeeded in 
persuading our people that they are 
enslaved and ruined, so by _ of 
reason, they may then succeed in per- 
suading them that they are prosperous 
and happy, under a system which will 
banish wealth, paralyze industry, and 
reconsign the country at large to its 
original sterility and desolation. Truly, 
if the love of the Irish for oratory may 
be estimated by the price which they 
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ay for it, they are the most orator- 
Cie race under the sun. Dan gets 
twenty thousand a year for telling them 
that they are the most ill used nation 
upon the face of the earth ; that it is 
the greatest possible misfortune to 
have almost a monopuly of trade for 
their raw produce with the richest. 
customers in the world; and that 
matters will never be right until they 
get their affairs into their own hands, 
and enter upon a series of measures 
that must inevitably involve them in 
beggary and starvation. He gets 
twenty thousand a year for telling 
them this, and that chiefly from the 
graziers and the farmers, who would be 
the very first to suffer from his insane 
or wicked projects! When will our 
poor countrymen get sense? When 
will they cease to be the sport and 
the prey of charlatans and incen- 
diaries, to whom their simplicity and 
credulity is a stock in trade, and who 
thrive amidst general distress, by traf- 
ficking upon popular delusion? Not, 
we fear, until they have learned, by 
bitter experience, the emptiness and 
vanity of courses which are not more 
unscrupulous as regards the rights of 
others, than they are worse than un- 
profitable to themselves. If the dema~ 
gogue’s advice be taken, but one blade 
of grass will soon grow where two 
grew before. And in Ireland the dis- 
tress of the agriculturist must imme- 
diately cause distress to the manu- 
facturer: so that famine would spee- 
dily stare in the faces of the two great 
classes into which the working popu- 
lation may be divided. All this the 
work of our agitators, who have been 
thrown upon the surface of society by 
the reform bill! All this the wad of 
men professing redress of grievances, 
and civil and social regeneration! of 
men ostentatiously proclaiming them- 
selves the promoters of Irish happiness, 
and the champions of Irish freedom ; 
whose projects, if they could be real- 
ized, would inflict upon their un- 
happy country greater calamities than 
a successful invasion! Of them, in- 
deed, it may be said, “no enemy could 
match a friend.” The ravages of war 
might be easily repaired; but the 
ravages caused by national insanity, 
which has been produced by designing 
villainy in the guise of patriotism, 
admit of no remedy, until they proceed 
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to the extent of involving the de- 
eeived and the deceiver in one common 
destruction. They can be bounded 
only by the grave. A generation 
must pass away before any symptoms 
of amendment can be discernible. 
Andeven then the lessons which may be 
learned from the follies and the suffer- 
ings of their predecessors, are likely to 
be as transient and as unimpressive as 
letters traced upon the sand, which not 
even a storm is necessary to dissipate, 
for the next wave will obliterate them 
even as though they had never existed ! 
But, as we said before, the country 
has had a respite. The economists 
have been signally defeated in their 
attack upon the corn laws ; and if we 
could be sure that the friends of the 
agricultural prosperity of Great Britain 
would be as active in the dissemination 
of sound political principles, as the 
empyrical experimentalists im a yet 
imperfect science, are sure to be inde- 
fatigable in the propagation of unsound 
ones, we might confidently say that 
deliverance is at hand. But of that 
we are far from being confident. In- 
dependently of the general fact, that men 
are always more active for evil than for 
good, it being equally true in politics 
as well as in religion, «that the chil- 
dren of this world are wiser in their 
generation than the children of light ;” 
the compactness of the manufacturin 
population, the facility with whic 
they can combine, and their superior 
aptness and dexterity in political 
movements, must give them a prodi- 
gious superiority to the scattered inha- 
bitants of the rural districts, who have 
not been trained by political unions to 
those habits of partizanship in matters 
affecting their peculiar calling, by 
which their antagonists are rendered 
so formidable. Besides, even the agri- 
culturists are divided upon the ques- 
tion, while the manufacturers are 
united like one man; and then the 
very novelty, and even the revolu- 
tionary tendency of a measure that 
must, at once, prostrate the upper 
classes, will not be without their at- 
tractions to that large class of persons 
whose minds are not either stored with 
wisdom or fortified by virtue, while 
they are unhappily kept in a state of 
constant irritation by want and misery. 
These are that large “corps de reserve,” 
the “ avidi rerum novarum,” and the 
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“ere alieno oppressi,” from which the 
charlatan economists may always draw 
fresh supplies of zealous adherents ; 
while the pretext of cheap bread will 
blind the eyes. of multitudes even of 
those who are in easier circumstances, 
and the prospect of extended foreign 
trade will be regarded by others, who 
are not blind to the blight which must 
come upon our agriculture, as more 
than a compensation for the loss of 
even greater internal advantages. Our 
fears, therefore, predominate over our 
hopes. We cannot disguise the per- 
suasion that the advocates for the abo- 
lition of the corn laws are likely to 
increase, while those who would uphold 
them are likely to decrease. The one 
are going with the stream, and there- 
fore not only proceed on their course 
with more ease, speed, and certainty, but 
gather as they advance, a vast accession 
of those aecidental accompaniments 
which swell their retinue into some- 
thing enormous: the other are going 
against the stream, and, therefore, have 
not only to struggle with difficulties, by 
which their progress must be embar- 
rassed, but cannot calculate upon even 
the most prosperous termination of 
their voyage, without the loss of many 
of their retainers. 

We cannot, therefore, speak with 
any degree of certainty respecting our 
future prospects, until after the next 
general election. The Tory part 
have been scattered and paralysed. 
They are still without that union or 
discipline which is absolutely necessary 
to render their strength available for 
any great or good purpose. It is true 
their numbers are daily increasing. Itis 
true the dangers, both foreign and 
domestic, which are beginning to beset 
us, are compelling the people to open 
their eyes to our true position, and 
therefore cannot fail to disgust them 
with a faction whose measures have all 
been prompted by selfishness, and seem 
but too likely to lead to universal con- 
fusion. It is true that there are many 
who are now wide awake to the 
importance of what were denominated 
the rotten boroughs, and who deem 
that by the wholesome check which 
they imposed upon the increasing in- 
fluence of mere physical numbers, 
they constituted a most valuable por- 
tion of the representation. All this is 
undoubtedly true—and the only fear is, 
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that truth may have come a little 
too late to remedy the effects of ‘the 
pernicious errers by which, during the 
reform mania, the people were deluded. 


_ But our duty at ali events is plain. 


It is for us to do what we can to 
enlighten the public mind, and to leave 
the result to Providence. We will, 
therefore, state one or two consider- 
ations, (our present limits do not 
admit of our dine more,) which may, 
we think, serve to show the danger to 
which the country would be exposed, 
in the event of the abolitionists of the 
corn Jaws succeeding in a project 
which must render us dependent on 
other countries for our daily bread. 

We will at present leave out of con- 
sideration the importance of maintain- 
ing a peasant population. We will 
also leave out of consideration the 
importance of maintaining a race of 
gentlemen, whose influence is most 
valuable to the well being of the state, 
and who contribute to diffuse and to 
erpetuate civilization. All this we 
fore out of the account, and confine 
ourselves to the simple consideration 
of what must befal the country in the 
event of its being at any future period 
at war with an enemy like Bonaparte. 
Such an enemy may Lavé the power of 
imposing non-intercourse regulations 
upon the whole of continental Europe. 
Suppose, in that case, that America 
was to go to war with us, what should 
we do? How could our famishing 
multitudes be fed. Do the economists 
suppose, that when they get possession 
of the government, they will be able to 
perform the miracle of the loaves and 
fishes? Or do they imagine that they 
can satisfy with fine words the raven- 
ing appetites of the pale faced wretches 
who may be brought by their measures 
to the jaws of death? Let the reader 
only imagine the: case which we have 
supposed—let him only picture to his 
mind a famishing population of frenzied 
artizans besieging parliament with pe- 
titions, and threatening the members 
with destruction, unless they consent, 
UPON ANY TERMS, to procure the su 
oe of corn, which are indispensable 
or themselves and their families, and 
say whether that is a predicament to 
which he would like to see- England 
reduced ? “And such és the predica- 
ment to which England might be re- 
duced in the event of the repeal of the 
Von, IIT. 
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corn laws. ' There are, we know, those 
who will ridicule our fears ; but they 
are neither the wisest nor the most 
candid of the political economists. 
That such a contingency might arise 
is even admitted by Colonel Thomson, 
by far the most formidable antagonist 
of the view which we have deemed ‘it 
right to espouse. “ There is no doubt,” 
he says, ‘that’ such a case is’ possible, 
and whatever the political economists say, 
HAS HAPPENED. A signal instancé of 
it occurred at the conclusion of the 
last war, when the unfortunate country 
of Norway, growing little or no corn, 
and accustomed to procure it by barter 
of iron and wood, WAS STARVED INTO 
SUBMISSION BY A SQUADRON OF’ GUN- 
BRiGs.” Thus writes the author of the 
Catechism on the Corn Laws ; a pro- 
duction which has done more to redave 
England to the condition of being 
starved into submission by a coiti- 
nental blockade than all the other 
opponents of the corn laws put toge+ 
ther! The Colonel considers this as 
a merely possible contingency. There 
we differ from him. . We think it more 
than possible ; we think it probable. 
But even if it were far less probable, 
than it should in reason be deemed to 
be, it is a contingency which cannot bé 
contemplated as in the order of events; 
at whatever distance, without blanching 
the cheek of the — intrepid states- 
man.~ England writhing in the ies 
of famine, at the mandate of qwolt tad 
scornful enemies, who may quietly 
sheath the sword, and bid plague and 
= do their work of vengeance! 
s the bare possibility of such a visita- 
tion to be endured, when it may be 
averted by such a system as has hitherto 
been in foree, and by which, if we do 
pay a little dearer for our food, the 
excess of price may be considered ‘as a 
kind of insurance premium, by which 
the greatest and the most irreparable 
calamity ‘that could befal a nation is 
averted ? 

When it is said foreign supplies of 
corn may be either partially or totally 
cut off by natural causes—by deficient 
crops—bad harvests—by political es- 
trangement and a caprice—the 
answer is, that is like saying to a 


shopkeeper—*“ Be careful not to allow 
your concerns to increase. Do ‘not 
you see that you will be at the merey 
of your customers—that they can ruin 
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you at any time, for mere estrangement 
or caprice? Besides, they may be cut 
off by natural causes ; they may break 
their necks, or get into the list of 
bankrupts.” To which the shopkeeper 
would only reply—* They will not all 
break their necks at once: and as for 
caprice, as long as I give a good 
article, if one will not buy from me, 
another will.” Thus it is that Colonel 
Thomson reasons. (“Catechism on 
the Corn Laws,” p.56.) But we would 
beg leave to ask him, did not Bona- 
parte, at no very remote period, pos- 
sess the controul of every inch of sea 
coast from Russia to Naples, with 
the exception of Gibraltar? And if 
we were then dependent upon foreign 
supplies, how miserably should we have 
been at his mercy? America is the 
only eountry to which we could look 
with any hope of relief; and if the 
horizon darkened in that quarter (as 
darken it did,) how deplorable would 
be our prospects. Now what occurred 
once, may occur again. Europe may 
again be subjected to some southern or 
northern autocrat, to whom England 
may be an eye-sore, precisely because 
it is a land of freedom ; and will our 
rulers now place us in a condition in 
which we may be annihilated by one 
dash of his pen? Will it ‘Tealize 
Nero’s wish, and present the nation 
with one neck to the sword of despotic 
vengeance? For if our food beJjn his 
power, he has only to say the word, 
“ Anglia est delenda,” and we are 
undone ;—and domestic mispolicy will 
do the work which never could be 
accomplished by foreign aggression. 
Our great enemy would be, as regarded 
us, in the position of Joseph, when he 
was the dispenser of corn to the whole 
land of Egypt. And we should be in 
the condition of Esau, who was com- 
led .by his necessities to sell his 
irthright for a mess of pottage. No. 
By, repealing the corn laws we throw 
ourselves into a state of dependence 
upon those who may at any time, and 
who will at some time, be our enemies ; 
and we thus put inte their hands a 
most formidable engine of hostility, by 
which our power and ma 
Idenly overthrown. We shoul 
in considering the question, 
take into account not merely the 
e of the repeal of them during 
peace, but the danger of it during war ; 
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and if the one consists ma in’ ex- 
emption from a tax which only limits 
the prosperity of the country, and th 
other be the cause of a calamity which 
might threaten its existence, we do 
not think it will require many words to 
induce wise and prudent men rather 
“vo bear the ills they have, than fly to 
others which they know not of,” and 
of which any language that we could 
use must afford a most inadequate re- 
presentation. 

And yet this is a question upon 
which our cabinet was divided! Nine 
of the ministers voted one way, and 
nine another—affording a perfect ex- 
ample of a house divided against itself! 
We do not say this to intimate our 
— of their speedy dissolution. 

pon that we pass no judgment. They 
have been inflicted upon us as a scourge ; 
and until the scourge has done its busi- 
ness, it will not be laid aside, even 
though a miracle should be necessary 
to continue the infliction. Hitherto 
they have maintained their position 
like men on the tight rope, by a dex- 
terous management of the balance pole 
of the opposing parties. At one time 
the Tories furnish them with support 
against the Radicals; and at another, 
the Radicals furnish them with support 
against the Tories. It is undoubtedly 
the play of the Radicals to keep them 
in ; for although they do not go quite 
fast enough for them, they are proceed- 
ing in their direction. We fave no 
doubt that the more moderate portion 
of the cabinet desire a coalition with 
the Tories. They cannot be insen- 
sible to their gradually increasing 
power, and they begin, we believe, 
to have some misgivings respecting 
the safety of the course upon which 
they themselves so recklessly entered. 
But this may not be. Honour and 
conscience forbid the bans. The 
Tories will not, we trust, on this oc- 
casion disappoint the hopes of the 
country. Many an amiable and affec- 
tionate creature is induced to marry a 
profligate, who is known to her as such, 
in the hope of reclaiming him; but the 
consequence usually is,. that she is 
undone. An artless and confiding dis- 
position is rarely a match for inveterate 
depravity. Against all such alliances, 
therefore, whether matrimonial or poli- 
tical, we must enter our protest ; and 
distant we hope is the day, as we are 
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assured that most disastrous would 
be the hour, when the Tories. may 
be induced to give in their adhesion 
to the faction who have done so 
Their 

licy, we think, ought to be very 
plain. Let them narrowly watch the 
roceedings of government, and not 
fesitate to lend their support to minis- 
ters on those occasions when by so 
doing they may be enabled to uphold 
our institutions; while they are ener- 
getic in their hostility on all those oc- 
casions when the interest of the coun- 
try might be compromised. By the 
one course they may do some good ; 
by the other they may prevent some 
evil. And they will, at all events, 
stand fast in their integrity, and lose 
no estimation in the eyes of the people. 
Their character, at present, is Eng- 
land’s only stay ; and if that were lost, 
or even brought into suspicion, we see 
no chance of redemption. ‘They could 
not coalesce with the Whigs, for the 
promotion of the objects upon which 
that party are bent, without subscribing 
to a renunciation of their principles ; 
and when once they have been thus 
debauched, they will soon be felt as 
an incumbrance by the tricksters by 
whom they have been seduced, who, 
when they have 
“ Placked the fair rose, and rifled all its charms,” 
will not hesitate to 

“ Fling it, like a loathsome weed, away.” 


Now, the case is very different with 
the other party. If such a thing as 
a Tory government: were at present 
possible, (and we well know that it is 
not,) the Whigs might act with them, 
without any departure from heir prin- 
ciple. The Tories, indeed, could not 
do every thing that they would, but 
they would not be called upon to take 
a part in any measures that. were op- 
posed to their political views. — Some 
of their principle might be, for a sea- 
son,"in abeyance, but they would not 
be directly contravened. But the 
Tories could not advance one step 
with the Whigs, towards the accom- 
plishment of any of those peculiar 
objects which distinguish them as 
Whigs, without a fatal departure from 
the only ground which could enable 
them, with any prospect of ultimate 
success, to champion the cause of what- 
ever as yet survives of the constitut-on. 
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Let them, therefore, as good men 
and true, maintain their present posi-’ 
tion with firmness. Let them not be 
seduced, by the blandishments of 

ower, to form an alliance that would 
disgraceful to themselves and disas- 
trous to the country. The lap of Dali- 
lah was not more fatal to the strength 
of Sampson than would the sweets 
of office at present prove to the con- 
servative power and virtue of England. 
This is said not -with any idle- or 
wicked desire to embarrass the rash 
men whose counsels have brought 
things to their present pass, and who 
are now tottering on the precipice of a 
recarious and unenviable authority. 

e wish them no ill, and we pity 
quite as much as we condemn them. 
No. We write under the assured con- 
viction that any other course than that 
which we recommend, would be barren 
of present good, and pregnant with future 
danger. When fortune is gone, while 
character remains it may be retrieved; 
but all hope must depart when charac- 
ter, too, is abandoned. Let our friends, 
therefore, beware of any attempt to 
patch up a motley ministry, which 
cannot be united upon vital points, 
and the basis of whose union upon 
any point must be indifference to all 
principle. Let them give up the ab- 
surd and fruitless endeavour thus to 
gem with new cloth on old garment : 
or, at best, they will only lose their 
labour, and the rent will be made 
worse. Much rémains to be done 
before they are qualified again to re- 
sume power, with credit to themselves 
or advantage to the country. They 
have a party to form ; ve a party 
composed of materials that will not 
speedily crumble away. Their enemies 
may largely avail themselves of preju- 
dice and ignorance. They can only 
stand upon a basis of knowledge and 
of virtue : and, when the proper season 
comes, they may find more help than 
they at present dream of, in building 
the superstructure, if they only take 
care to lay the foundation. It is our 
firm conviction that sore trials lie 
before us. Nothing short of great 
national saffering will we fear, produce 
such a return of national reason as might 
put things again into the right way. 
Our people must journey through the 
wilderness, and we ourselves do not 
expect even to get a sight of the pro- 
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mised land, But we do not, on that ac- 
count, faint in our hopes, nor slacken in 
our endeavours to promote the cause of 
loyalty and order ; as we are satisfied 
that He who appointed us our troubles, 
will in his own good time bring help 
and deliverance, and that his mercies 
will ever be nearest to those who have 
been most resigned to, and most puri- 
fied by his more bitter dispensations. 
Let the Whigs, therefore, have their 
day. This is their hour of triumph. 
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They have triumphed over virtue, they 
have triumphed over reason, they have 
triumphed over prudence, they have 
triumphed over common sense. But 
a day of reckoning is at hand. Eternal 
truths may be obscured, and put out of 
sight; they cannot be destroyed by 
the mists of error. Time must gra- 
dually dissolve the one, and, in the 
same proportion, unveil the other. 
“Opinionum commenta delet dies, na- 
ture judicia confirmat.” 


Nore.—The new tithe bill has come over, and we find, upon perusing it, that there 
is some provision made to cover the losses which we apprehended, from Mr. Littleton’s 


speech, must be incurred by the clergyman from the expenses of collection. 


This, 


however, is so inadequate, and so much more than counterbalanced by the rise which 
must take place in the value of land, when the time comes for making purchases for 
the clergy, that our general impression of the tendency of the bill remains the same 


that it was before. 


THE BLIGHTED HEART. 


The blighted heart, the blighted hope 
Cherished thro’ long—long years, 

*Tis past and gone, and the light that shone 
So bright, is set in tears. 


What boots it where I mingle now ? 
What boots it where I go? 

This heart, once warm as the summer’s breath, 
Is chill as the winter’s snow. 


The sun’s soft beam, with its joyous gleam 
Can melt the snow away ; 

But my soul once bright, is wrapt in night 
A night without a day. 


From the realms above, no ray of love 
May dispel this settled gloom, 

Yet this wounded heart shall enjoy its part 
Of rest—in the silent tomb ! 


There soft repose from earthly woes 
Shall heal this aching breast ; 

For “the wicked cease from troubling there,” 
And “ there the weary rest !” 


All—all is vain! and fraught with pain 
The purest love is found— 

Then, ah! how deep shall be my sleep. 
Unbroken in the ground. 


J. G. P. A. 
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ROUND TOWERS OF IRELAND.* 
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* Pretorian here, Praetorian there, 


Some eminent writer of the present 
age, we think Campbell, remarks the 
ealm tone of conscious power which 
elevates the opening lines of the Para- 
dise Lost. If confidence be the mark 
of superior power, the work before us 
must: stand unrivalled amongst. books 
for the modest ‘assurance which not 
only begins. its an but exults 
through eve: . There are, we 
must levee a ‘few: illustrious 
benefactors of mankind, who prose- 
cuted their sublime researches, and 
made discoveries as stupendous as Mr. 
O’Brien’s, without seeming to be quite 
so competent to eee their worth, 
or to be the heralds of their own re- 
nown. These great men, it might 
invidiously be said, elevated by the con- 
templation of ‘nature, and trusting to 
the force of truth, could not have de- 
seended to cabal for petty honours and 
slight remuneration, and by a magna- 
nimous silence, consulted the dig- 
nity of their feelings. But the ‘man 
who is insensible to his own’ merits, 
must be a fool; he who trusts his 
fame to the justice of mankind, will 
mostly be an egregious dupe. Newton 
was, we must admit, a man of no small 
understanding : like Mr. O’Brien, he 
commenced his career with a powerful 
analysis, till then unknown within the 
compass of knowledge ; and, like him, by 
means of this powerful instrument, 
he changed the whole face of human 
knowledge. » In his marvellous re- 
searches, Mr. O’Brien has ascértained 
the fallacy of all recorded history, and 
the truth of all obsolete tradition. 
Armed with a more’ than/magical com- 
mand over those primary elements, 
the letters of the alphabet, and a 
most philosophic valour of assertion, he 
has, with a. compreliensive grasp, 
seized, and resolved into absurdity, all 
that learned men have. hitherto’ be- 
lieved : and in its place erected the 
Budhist theology and the round towers 
ofireland !! Considering, then, this 
stupendous result as its importance 


I mind the bigging o’t.”—Antiqvary. 


deserves, it must be acknowledged that 
it would be at best bad taste to quarrel 
mvidiously with the tone of unrestrained 
exultation which, like the gigantic har- 
mony of some prodigious mind, runs 
with the eloquence of lofty self-enco- 
mium through every page. We feel it 
to be the more our duty to impress 
this upon our readers, ‘lest any one 
might be deterred from reading this 
great work, by miseonceiving the 
flourish of trumpets, in its commence- 
ment, to be the empty puff of empirical 
pretension. Having dipped a little 
amongst the stupendous discoveries 
which it unfolds at every page, we 
paused for a moment to rub our aston- 
ished eyes, and looked round ‘to see if 
we yet survived in a world of reality. 
At this moment our glance was arrested 
by the inscription, in which our author 
dedicates his great work ‘to all the 
academiest and literary communities in 
the four quarters of the terraqueous 
globe, past, present, and to come. His 
words are :— 

“ To the Learned of Europe, to the 

Heads of its several Universities, ‘ to 
the Teachers of Religion and the 
Lovers of History, more especially to 
the -Alibenistic Order of Freemasons, 
tothe Fellows of the Royal Society, 
to the Members of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, to the Fellows of the Society 
of Antiquaries, to the Editors of the 
Archeologia Scotica, to the Commit- 
tees of the Societies for the Propagation 
of the Gospel and the. Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge, and to the Court of 
the Honourable the East India Com- 
pany, this volume is inscribed, as a 
novel exposition of literary inquiries in 
which they are severally interested, 
and as an intimation of respect from 
the author.” 

As we read this portentous page, we 
could not help being forcibly reminded 
of that no less wondrous worthy, who 
stood in the highway to Saragossa, pro- 
claiming in the very self same tone and 
spirit, the beauty and chastity of his 





« The Round Tower of Lreland, or the Mysteries of Freemasonry, of Sabaism and of Budhism, 
for the first time unveiled. By Henry O’Brien, Esq. A. B. London: Whittaker & Co. &e, &e, 
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serless Dulcinea. The objects of 
r. O’Brien’s admiration are obliged 
to be content with half the compliment. 
Neither will his fair countrywomen, to 
whom he pays some trite compliments 
on antiquarian authority, or the nume- 
rous antagonists on whom he showers 
all sorts of defiance, be likely to praise 
him as the “pink of courtesy.” But 
that illustrious model, the flower and 
mirror of chivalry, who could change 
castles into inns, and windmills into 
iants, can scarcely stand in the same 
Fistorie parallel with him who has con- 
verted the pyramids of Egypt and the 
tower of Babel into the round towers 
of Ireland. The helmet of Mambrino, 
conjured out of a barber’s bason, may be 
laughed to scorn by the discoverer of the 
“mouthpiece of the oracle of Dodona.” 
Notwithstanding these great preten- 
sions, we are, after all, not quite sure 
that we should not have left this great 
work .to the eloquent praises of its 
author : we should have left Mr, O’B. 


“alone with his glory,” were it not for 
two circumstances which more espe- 
cially claim our notice, as the guardians 
and. watchmen of the press. 

men may sometimes commit 


Great 

reat 
errors; and our author has unfortu- 
nately confused with the licentious 
laws of word-clipping etymology, that 
more strict morality of assertion which 
is understood to regulate the commerce 
of gentlemen, however learned. He 
has also carried his zeal for demolition 
into the province of Sacred truth: and 
though we are convinced there is in the 
tone and spirit of the volume, enough to 
neutralize the most pernicious affirina- 
tions and. comments which its author 
could devise ; yet there is, in detraction 
and profanity, an incalculable celerity 
of penne which soon outstrips its 
authority ; and finding a low way of 
its own into notice, appears armed with 
its mischief, and stripped of its coun- 
teracting absurdity. e must there- 
fore claim the indulgence of our readers 
for laying aside the more appropriate 
levity of these preliminary remarks, 
and assuming a seriousness more 
adapted to these grave subjects, than 
to the ridiculous and revolting pages 
of the work before us. 

In reviewing Mr. O'’Brien’s attack 
upon the Royal Irish Academy, we 
will give him the benefit of his own 
statement. Though, incorrect or false 
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in every particular, it scarcely needs 
the corrections with which we shall 
follow it up, to establish its dishonesty. 
In December, 1830, the Royal Irish 
Academy pres a prize of £50, 
with a gold medal, to be given to the 
author of an approved essay upon the 
Round Towers of Ireland. The con- 
ditions of this proposal not being satis- 
fied within the allotted time : (on Feb, 
21, 1832,) the same subject was re- 
advertised, with an extension of time to 
the Ist of June following. A few days 
before this, Mr. O’Brien represents 
himself to have framed his design “for 
the development of “this mystery,” and 
executed a very refined manceuvre, to 
ascertain whether the academy had yet 
decided or not. In a conversation 
with Dr. M‘Donnell, he ascertained 
that competition was yet open, but 
— with a hint, dexterously wrung 
rom the Doctor’s language, that the 
academy had already formed. their 
opinion on the subject. This is one 
of those incidents upon which the 
weight of Mr. O’Brien’s charges rest. 
Immediately after, on the appearance 
of the advertisement already men- 
tioned, Mr. O’ B. sat down, full of anti- 
cipations of all unfairness, and, by his 
own account, wrote an essay, substan- 
a containing the theory of his 
book, and sent it in to await its chance. 
No sooner had he done so, than 
the Royal Academy, alarmed for the 
success of their own theory ; and through 
an impulse of affection unprecedented 
in public bodies, for some unknown 
friend ; in utter disregard, too, of all 
the principles usually recognised by 
gentlemen, had the audacity, without a 
blush, to look each other in the face, 
and admit that the merit of Mr. 
O’Brien could only be eclipsed by 
allowing their friend to take back his 
essay and make it more perfect. This 
strange, and, we may add, inefficient 
concession, was, however, followed by 
an advertisement, re-opening the lists 
for a certain time to new candidates. 
Mr. O’Brien also availed himself of 
this extension, to improve his own essay, 
though he modestly forbears to inform 
us to what extent. 

At length, all the essays having been 
re-committed, the Royal Irish Aca 
demy, having taken half a year more to 
read Mr. O’Brien’s essay, and deliberate 
on a decision already made, agreed 
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that he was the successful candidate ; 
that he had solved to their satisfaction 
a question which puzzled the learning 
of ages: but in the enthusiasm and 
surprize naturally attendant on such a 
startling discovery, they seem to have 
forgotten themselves ; for again they 
looked one another gravely in the face, 
and admitting their own friend to be 
quite wrong, unanimously gave him the 
prize* and medal; awarding a paltry 
sum of £20 to the confessedly suc- 
cessful Mr. O’Brien. This award was 
the more marvellous, as being not merely 
an act of most consummate injustice ; 
but as implying an evident provision 
for the publication of their own un- 
just act, as it ensured the insertion 
of both the rival essays in their own 
transactions—thus proclaiming to the 
public their injustice, or ignorance, or 
both. Such is the consistent narrative 
of Mr. O’Brien, as marvellous as the 
rest of his book—establishing, on the 
authority of imperfect hints and absurd 
surmises, a series of facts totally incon- 
sistent with all that has been hitherto 
known of the conduct of learned socie- 
ties, composed as they usually are, of 
gentlemen of great public respectability 
and ascertained private worth. If the 
charge of corruption, of the influence 
of rank, or the interference of power, 
could have: been fastened, we doubt 
not that Mr. O’Brien would have made 
out a case plausible to that class of 
persons to which the authors of such 
charges usually belong. But even if 
the Royal Academy had not been 
above such imputations, no room for 
them exists; the author of the suc- 
cessful essay has no pretensions or 
means to distinguish him from Mr. 
O’Brien, unless that peculiar influence 
which always surrounds real talent, 
when accompanied by moral worth 
and the manners and sentiments of a 
gentleman ; an influence, the operation 
of which is not adapted to corrupt, or 
even to be felt by mean minds. 

So far we have followed the authority 
of Mr. O’Brien, and feel quite willing 
to allow him the full benefit of any 
inference it will. bear. Nune audi 
alteram partem: \et us see whether 
the cycles and epicycles of his morality 


* Mr. Petrie’s essay had every vote but one—Mr. Dalton’s—who, to use his own 


words, “ stood alone.” 


+ Pref. p. 14. 
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can be replaced by more consistent 
facts. 

On reading the strangely inconsistent 
narrative from which we have drawn 
the above statement, we immediately 
made strict inquiry, and discovered, 
from the proper sources, that all its 
facts are either false or misrepresenta- 
tions. The reader must observe that 
the whole stress of Mr. O’Brien’s in- 
ferences rests on the assertion, that the 
favoured essay had been already some 
time (two yearst) before the notice of 
the academy. One sentence, therefore, 
demolishes this whole fabric of unprin- 
ecipled and impudent surmise. Mr. 
Petrie’s essay was given in together 
with that of Mr. O’Brien’s, and in 
consequence of the same extension ; 
and was as little knewn to any of the 
members. The request for this exten- 
sion of time, which was subsequentl 
made through Dr. Singer, and enmnad: 
implies nothing ; neither does the ex- 

ression, “ our friend, for whom we all 
have a regard,” support the comment of 
Mr. O’Brien : if it could, it would not, 
under the circumstances, have been 
used by the gentleman to whom it is 
(whether truly or falsely) attributed. 
Mr. O’Brien was preferring a charge, 
and it would be a strange absurdity to 
oppose it by the direct admission of its 
truth. To any one but Mr. O’Brien 
it would have been felt that this is a 
common way of speaking, when cir- 
cumstances impose the suppression of 
a name. One of the candidates ap- 
plied to Dr. Singer to obtain an exten- 
sion of the time, which was too short 
for the entire transcription of his essay. 
(This could not, by the way, have been 
the essay which was two years in.) 
But there is in this no reason for the 
insolent assumption that he revea ed 
more than Mr. O’Brien did, when he 
declared himself to be the author of one 
of the essays, “which I would not 
further particularise.” Thus vanishes 
into thin air the matter of fact part of 
this flimsy structure of oversight and 
audacity. Let us now disperse the “mys- 
tery which overhangs” the remainder 
of these facts, and see what actually did 
take place. In the anxious progtess 
of his proceedings ; to which we abstain 
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from affixing an appropriate epithet ; 
Mr. O’Brien made too many confi- 
dants:to allow of any secrecy upon the 
real nature of his proceedings. It was 
known to all who took any interest in 
the subject what his theory was: and to 
many how he came by it. The occa- 
sion of his writing was, in fact, the 
accidental discovery of the opinion of 
another person—the most unprincipled 
piracy of an essay not his own. It 
matters not how worthless was the 
theft ; the dupe may be consistently 
combined with the knaye ; he thought 
the mare’s nest of poor Mr. R——n to 
be a treasure, and stole it accordingly. 
It is not necessary to dwell on the 
additional fact, that he was assisted by 
another, who ransacked libraries for 
illustrations, while he was himself assi- 
duously engaged in the dignified toil 
of purloining matter from a rival essay ; 
the means by which his precious com- 

ound of piracy, plagiarism, and vicarious 

bor was amalgamated, Mr. O’Brien 
has since made it his own, in more 
than Shakespeare’s sense , he stole the 
“ trash,” but has added so much of the 
congenial coinage of his own brain, that 
its author can scarcely claim it, 

But we have not yet quite done with this 
révolting affair. It is a question which 
may reasonably be asked—how the 
Royal Academy could have been duped 
bya peocnetion so signally ridiculous, 
as to have awarded the liberal gratuity 
which Mr. O’Brien has tortured into a 
prize? We can inform Mr. O’Brien, 
the Academy was not duped. For (not 
to say that the essay now before the 
public exceeds that which the Academy 
received, by many added sheets of ab- 
surdity—for countenancing which, this 
learned body are not therefore, charge- 
able) there is a yet stronger reason 
which really actuated their conduct, 
Mr. O’Brien was known as the author 
of an essay ; and the style and manner 
left no doubt of which. The overflow- 
ing fanaticism which fills the volume 
could not be successfully confined within 
the little recess of the author’s breast— 
it was recognised by some, and pointed 
out to others. Mr. Q’Brien, in his 
terror of stratagems, forgot to notice 
that he was manceuvring himself. With 
this was known the crazed and morbid 
enthusiasm — the sickly frame, worn 
with recent effort ; while the piratical 
nature of these efforts was concealed. 
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But in addition to all this—and the 
information may be a useful sedative to 
Mr. O’Brien’s presumption—this gra- 
tuity was with some difficulty won 
from the Royal Academy by the elo- 
quent urgency of one member, who, 
with the above circumstances, dwelt on 
his poverty. This person he has. also 
repaid in slander: the sure way to 
attract the malice of some persons, is 
to confer a benefit upon them. Such 
were the real circumstances; which 
only produced their natural. and intel- 
ligible effect when —_ betrayed the 
Royal Academy into that benevolent 
act, which has been so handsomely 
repaid by its undeserving object. 

Mr..O’ Brien quickly availed himself, 
in his own way, of this amiable and 
humane oversight. He interpreted it; 
as we regret to say he has done the 
first chapter of Genesis, by a theory of 
his own, He wrested it into an admis- 
sion of his own merits, and presumed 
accordingly. He thought that the vic- 
tory over-all the previous knowledge 
of mankind should place the Royal 
Irish Academy under his feet, and at 
once assumed the insolent and impe- 
rious tone of a privileged usurper. He 
insisted on his triumphant merit—the 
sanction of their own vote—and the 
equivocal inference drawn from a few 
words attributed to Sir W. Betham, 
which, if designed for praise, had, by 
some misfortune, the manner and ex- 
pression of ridicule. With these cre- 
dentials, and a fabricated story, he 
attempted to bully the Academy into 
the concession of £50 and a medal. 
The Academy, it is needless to say, 
turned a deaf ear to such attempts: 
yet, with a moderation that was ill de 
served, for a long time bore: with the 
most disrespectful language. Inaddition 
to the pecuniary claim, he insisted also 
upon their printing all his additional 
matter, amounting to two-thirds of the 
original essay. On this point they 
were willing to make large concessions, 
but with some reserve, on the fuir 
ground that his new matter would place 
their decision in an altered character, 
before the public. At these restrictions 
Mr. O’Brien forgot all moderation, 
and charged the Academy with corrupt 
motives and factious intrigue. 

We have no spare room to add a 
variety of hints and surmisés, which 
swell the charges of Mr. O’Brien. 


; 
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Like many. ingesious gentlemen, who 
profess ta: her: through a mill- 
stone than others, he does not seem 
quite competent to understand what 
deceives no one else, the ordinary 
actions and language of the living 
world,. He is imposed upon by com- 
mon honesty, and while he interprets 
acts of kindness into . injustice, he 
cannot perceive any difference hetween 
a well-bred sneer and a compliment, or 
between the gaiety of a playful humour, 
and a grave. assertion of fact.. Hence 
the odd misapprehension of ‘Sir Wil- 
liam Betham’s comment ;* which must 
have excited a smile at. its grave irony 
when uttered : and the no less amusing 
mistake on the comment of) an al- 
leged member of the Royal Academy, 
upon the picture of a tower in the 
Penny Journal, the real point of which 
lay obviously in the implied impossibi- 
lity of the pretended discovery, which 
gave to the remark that tone of playful 
extravagance in which so much of hu- 
mour consists: | This membér,.or who- 
ever may have been the writer, was pro- 
bably aware of the impending determina- 
tion of the Royal Academy ; which gave 
additional point to his,remark. Indeed 
tosuppose a member of the Royal Aca- 
demy, uttering for any serious pe ose 
so aimless an anticipation of the deci- 
sion of the Academy, would be to place 
him on the same blundering shelf with 
the chronology and etymology of Mr. 
O’Brien’s antiquarian researches ; but 
of this by and by. 

We have now only to observe another 
strangely absurd notice of the Dublin 
Penny ournal ; which this writer has 
contrived to implicate in this scandalous 
romance. There seems to be a violent 
monomania about his imagination, that 
sees all things through the medium of 
some one distempered notion ; and con- 
verts his most chimerical conjecture into 
strong facts. We must pass his absurd 
notice of some incidental remarks of an 
anonymous: writer in that journal, to 
hotice his extravagant fancy that its pro- 
prietors could. .have so far lost sight of 
their own interest, as to stop its circu- 

ion for many months, lest a copy 
should reach himself. It is unneces- 
sary to explain to any one but’ its 
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author, that in the world of waking 
men, such things do not happen: the 
mouthpiece of the oracle of Dodona 
must have deceived him—his antiqua- 
rian dreams have confused his waking 
perceptions. 

We have dwelt too long upon this ab- 
surd piece of scandal. To the members 
of the Royal Academy, if we rightly 
understand their character, it must be 
a matter of profound indifference; they 
stand high above the stagnant water- 
level of such mean calumnies. And if 
it were not so, Mr. O’Brien has pub- 
lished his volume, a full, sufficient de- 
fence against all his charges, To Mr. 
O’Brien himself, though reluctantly 
compelled to be severe, we are anxious 
to preserve the strictest justice. We 
cannot acquit him of the charge of the 
most. despicable piracy from the essay 
of another competitor: but we are not 
unaware of strange composition of 
zeal with artifice, which often distin- 
guishesthe fanaticism of a theory. Mr: 
O’Brien, .we are sure, immediatel 
dreamt this wild invention to-be all his 
own ; we are the more convinced of 
this, by the tone of bitter sincerity 
which pervades all his statements ; 
giving to his asseverations a speciots- 
ness which his argument never pés- 
sesses. Indeed there is throughoit 
the whole book, as in the narrative we 
have just quitted, a recklessness of 
assertion, and a licentiousness of reason, 
which would infallibly give an air of 
solemn humbug to every subject he 
touches, were not this effect counter- 
acted by the strong tone of angry dog- 
canal vindictive defiance, and: Wantle 
exultation, which prove Mr. O’Brien 
to be animated by the spirit of a mar- 
tyr for the mingled puerilities, slanders, 
ard, we regret to say it, blasphemies 
which brand his page. 

His calumnies are, we can believe, 
not malignant in purpose, and we ad- 
mit them to be Loreen’ but perver- 
sions of the scripture cannot unhappily 
be so frivolous as not to find some 
noxious level in which they can corrupt 
religion. It is for this reason that we 
have taken Mr. O’Brien into our espe- 
cial keeping for a while, not without 
some hope of converting him from his 


* Weare informed on very goodauthority, that Sir William considers the question to 
be set at rest by Mr. Petrie’s Essay, an opinion in which most learned men concur. 
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pernicious courses. But we are first, 
pro forma, obliged to notice the reason- 
ings by which he my or himself to 
be supported. For this purpose, we 
must, however reluctantly, put our 
reader in possession of his theory of 
round towers, the ostensible subject of 
the book. 

We do not, of course, hold Mr. 
O’Brien accountable, for the singularly 
indelicate conclusions to which his 
theory has conducted: we freely grant 
that no degree of seeming absurdity or 
improbability, can impair the force of 
legitimate inference from true premises. 
But it may still be a reason why we 
are obliged to refrain from contaminat- 
ing our pages with his explicit language. 
We are, therefore, under the embar- 
rassing necessity of stating as we can, 
that, according to Mr. O’Brien, the 
round towers of Ireland, beautiful as 
they appear in the landscape, and in- 
teresting to the poet’s and antiquarian’s 
taste, were in the first ages constructed 
to represent a certain particular divi- 
sion of the human anatomy, which the 
refinement of modern civilization has 
excluded from decent language. This 
foul and grotesque association of dis- 
similarities—* Hyperion to a Satyr°— 
he maintains by the wildest conjectures, 
most strained etymologies ; and by a 
most, grotesque appeal to the observa- 
tion of sense—an incorrect induction, 
which, if it has any support in fact, 
cannot extend beyond his own private 
experience ; the monstrous example 
must be his own—a reason, we presume, 
why he thought it right to steal the 
theory. This revolting fancy he turns 
on every side, and never loses sight of, 
until he interweaves it in a polluting 
association with all things, sacred and 
profane. He proves to his own evi- 
dent satisfaction that these towers were 
idols and temples of the obscene wor- 
ship which he asserts to have been the 
primitive idolatry of mankind. He 
makes it equally clear that this foul 
idolatry was actually instituted by the 
divine promulgator of the first com- 
mandment ; that Eve was the first 
worshipper, and Cain the first high 
priest: by him the first round tower 
was built, in imitation of that obscene 
object of worship; the “sign” given 
by his offended Maker. From this he 
deduces all the varied corruptions and 
idolatrous depravations of true religion 
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still, of course, connecting the his- 
tory of superstitious and round 
towers; until he lands in Ireland, 
which must be infinitely grateful for 
the compliment, amongst the most 
authentic remains of both. Such is 
an imperfect summary of the conclu- 
sions, which we have been enabled to 
extract from nearly five hundred pages 
of “ vain learning,” and from the con- 
fusion of an etymological strife of 
tongues, which cannot be very unlike 
that of the tower of Babel. 

This theory should have been main- 
tained by the most scrupulous reason- 
ing on the most unquestionable facts ; 
in proportion to the weight of the 
intended superstructure, the foundation 
should be solid and broad. But its 
author seems to have adopted an op- 
posite rule—the magnitude of the dis- 
covery seems to him to be the most 
cogent proof of the validity of his 
reasons. The very simplest of his 
proofs are, for the most part, ques- 
tionable dogmas, based upon unquali- 
fied assertion. He seems to have con- 
vinced himself in this theory by the 
same brooding and hypochtindsias pro- 
cess which has peopled his fancy with 
conspiring academicians. He heaps 
assertion upon assertion, and adds con- 
jecture to conjecture, until a sum of 
uncertainties amounts to certainty at 
last. To pursue him along the scat- 
tered and separated links of his urgu- 
ment, would be to write a volume as 
idle and almost as long as his own. 
We must, therefore, it is evident, 
adopt some more compendious method. 
For this purpose it may be enough to 
state his argument, and explain and 
give a few examples of his method of 
supporting it : these examples shall be 
his principal points. 

he argument is briefly as follows: 
That. there was an ancient sect of ori- 
ental philosophy, supposed to have 
been taught by Bhudda: that the 
doctrines of this sect are utterly lost, 
and remain to this day a profound 
enigma to learned men. This inde- 
terminate qualification enables. Mr. 
O'Brien to seize upon it as his own. 
He then proceeds to establish the next 
- that the Irish language is identical 
with the primitive but now unknown 
language of ancient Persia. Conse- 
quently, as the word bod occurs in the 
lrish, it must be equivalent to the word 
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‘bhud, the first syllable of the Persian 
word, The difference of spelling, is of 
course, not worth notice : Mr. O’Brien 
adopts the sound or spelling, as his 
-.purpose requires. It follows from this 

recise comparison, that Mr. O’Brien 
Se solved this first great mystery of 
Time, The philosophy of Bhudda was 
a religion, the worship of which was 
the object implied by the Irish bod. 
These two points being settled, the 
next step is to find appropriate temples 
for this great primitive idolatry, thus 
disinterred from the silent oblivion of 
ages. Mr. O’Brien accordingly looked 
around with wizard glance for some 
other unknown thing on which to sus- 
pend his theory. As may be an- 
ticipated, he was not long in finding it. 
A picture of the round tower of Clon- 
dalkin is made the expressive symbol 
by which he endeavours to convey a 
thought imperfectly expressed in words 
from Hamlet, “look on that picture 
and look on this.” On reading this mys- 
tical enunciation, we must confess our 
first thought was a strange error, and 
not long permitted to remain. We 
instantly thought of the English word 
“ bodkin,” an instrument likely to find its 
way into a solitary student’s hand, and 


to be occasionally useful in the sartorial 
operations of the studious cell. Misled 
by the close resemblance in sound, (kin 
and da, offering no lawful ipmediment 
to Mr. O’Brien’s etymology,) not to 
speak of the still nearer resemblance of 


the supposed object : we, therefore, 
instantly imagined our antiquarian in 
his solitary room, suddenly arrested by 
this bright thought, the bodkin in one 
hand, and the tower in the other, 
shouting his triumphant eureka over 
this new found CaPeE NOI Alas! the 
next paragraph put an end to our gay 
iio, eo this the author, after the 
continued hesitation of 101 pages, comes 
with startling abruptness to his foul 
and revolting conclusion ; fortunately 
we need not repeat it. 

This base and obscene resemblance 
is the fulcrum—the 305 wou orw of Mr. 
O’B. and the gigantic lever, with which 
he proposes to unsettle the world. 
The next step is of course to show 
that there were similar round towers 
in Persia. This he effects by the use 
of strong assertion, an instrument in 
the use of which he possesses un- 
rivalled dexterity. A few autho- 
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rities, which offer no actual confitma- 
tion, are cited pro forma: but it is 
felt, that by a logical reaction, the self- 
evidence of Mr. O’Brien’s conclusion 
supports the tottering edifice of his 
proof; and thus supersedes the neces- 
sity of that pedantic induction of par- 
ticulars, so offensive to zeal like his. 
In this ingenious periphery - can- 
sists the claim to that “ mathematical 
demonstration,” promised by Mr. 
O’Brien in the earlier part of his book. 
By this lucid application of the cirele, 
he substantiates the demonstration of 
his new and important theory. It is 
supported by others similar in effect 
and character, which thicken along 
his page as he goes on. But as we 
cannot compass all, we will eonfine 
ourselves to that of which the above is 
a faithful outline. 

And, first, a statement of the general 
method of proof observed, may bea 
useful guide, not merely to the. reader 
of this great work, but also to eve 
studious worthy who wastes his mid- 
night oil in the same deep studies. - As 
our object is simply to be useful, we 
shall adopt the homely form in which 
such specifics oftenest appear. 

he two great rules of this new 
philosophy are, first, for words. Take 
any word; strike off the superfluous 
syllables ; put in a letter; take away 
a letter; make a further alteration for 
grammatical declension; pronounce 
it in Irish. Having thus founed 
out the true Inaguage, make every 
further change which that language 
admits: in a word, season to your 
fancy, &c. The next step is not un- 
worthy of the same great hand. Find 
any piece of an old stone, having on 
it some sign of antique sculpture—the 
less distinct the better. In this, ob- 
serve where something has been com- 
pletely obliterated or broken off. The 
part thus removed is precisely whatever 
your theory requires. The principle 
of this method is very compendious ; 
it cannot, in any case, be difficult to 
account for the absence of that trifling 
fact in which the proof consists, With 
the assistance of these two first great 
elements of logic, the only trouble that 
remains is to seize upon some vague 
remnants of an obliterated tradition, 
which, being connected with every 
fact which has no history, and every 
word which has no meaning, the new 
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and splendid structure straightway 
rises like an exhalation from the wrecks 
of time, to overwhelm the Royal Aca- 
demy.and astonish the world. 

But seriously, we must entreat Mr. 
O’Brien to reflect whether such a 
theory as he has thus conjured up by 
.the help of this potent amalgam, does 
not carry with itself a‘ species of refu- 
tation too decisive to be resisted, by 
much stronger proofs. Mr. O’Brien 
writes A.B. to his name, from which 
we infer that he may possibly have 
heard of the argumentum ad absurdum ; 
and we are confirmed in our surmise 
by the knowledge he has already shewn 
of the theory of the circle. Now, if 
we are so far correct, we put it ear- 
nestly to him, whether the sweeping 
conclusions by which he has contrived 
to bring all existing knowledge into 
direct = with his oat do 
not virtually overthrow it. | If by legiti- 
mate reasoning a false conclusion be 
drawn, 'the assumption must be itself 
false. Mr. O’Brien knows this: he 
has built a system, which, though he 
has not proved it, might, in remote 
possibility, be true: but not content 
with this, he never lets it go, until by 
dint of absurdity he clothes it from 
head to foot in such a monstrous garb 
of mummery, that it would be a gratui- 
tous severity to notice his book, were 
it not unhappily combined with such 
revolting personality, and still worse 
than personality, perversion of scrip- 
ture. A charge of this latter kind is 
so serious, that we think it just to add, 
that we believe Mr. OBrien to enter- 
tain no irreverent feeling for scripture 
—we freely acquit him of all impious 
design. His errors are the pitiable 
result of intellectual disease, acquired 
bysolitary rumination over a single idea, 
until it has converted itself into a reli- 
gion in his mind. In his theory of super- 
stition he has overlooked its truer the- 
ory, of which his book is but an example. 

But we must now return to our in- 
tended course ; and before we indulge 
in further comment, fairly examine 
the principal link which connects the 
premises of this great argument. The 
reader of this volume must have 
perceived that the etymological theory 
might be correct, and not in the least 
affect that of the towers; it is by the 
junction of separate absurdities that 
his argument is complete. Though it 
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may be true that the Irish is identical 
with the obsolete Persian: that bod 
may be the same as Bhuda, may be 
coneeded for argument (it does not 
follow.) But the ridiculous cap, # xspaan 
‘Jov  avdessov, which we fear Mr. O’Brien 
must himself be content to wear, re- 
mains to be fitted on the towers. This 
presents no great obstacle to his dicen- 
tious etymology, which must have been 
in the contemplation of that shrewd 
critic Lucian, when he represents Mer- 
eury and Charon on Parnassus, tearin 
the mountains from their places with 
fragments of Greek verse. Mr. O’Brien 
finds Irish equally potent, and uses it 
with the same success. The object is, 
as we have said, to apply the term 
Bhudda to the towers. Having for this 
pores ehisseled it down to Budh, and 
y a similar operation fitted to it the 
Irish bod : by very singular good for- 
tune, our author discovers in the annals 
of the four masters, as well as in the 
Ulster annals, an account of the ra- 
vages of a great fire in Armagh, A.D. 
995, amongst which occurs a term 
which exactly fits into the chasm to be 
filled. A word the meaning of which 
nobody knows. Mr. O’Brien seizes 
upon this waif, and exercises upon it 
the full privilege of ownership. The 
unknown word of course must be the 
designation of the mysterious ruins, 
and descriptive of the unknown reli- 
gion ‘to which they belong. This 
triple coincidence of obscurity amounts 
to noon-day light, and the chasms of 
history turn out more instructive than 
its most authentic evidences. After 
this, our readers must must be prepared 
for any exploit of this consummate 
logician, and will uot be very much 
surprised to learn that this important 
word, though spelled Fiudh-neim- 
hedh, is no more or less than the word 
bod or budh, its etymological offspring 
by the help of Mr. O’Brien. ‘Thus we 
are enabled to present this shadowy 
sorites in its perfect form and whole 
force. Bhudha is the same as budh ; 
which is the same as bod; which is 
the same as Fiadh Murphed ; which is 
an Irish round tower, ged. In this 
problematic genealogy, it cannot of 
course be any obstacle to its author, 
that the words of which he has to 
prove the identity, by his own admis- 
sions differ in sound, spelling, and sense. 
The want of these trifling links, a wave 
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of hisetymological wand supplies. With 
the adroitness of harlequin, he touches 
a long word, and straightway it falls 
into some little commodious word ; he 


. strikes a round tower, and it shoots up 


into the meaning of that word—the 
idol or the image of his own thoughts. 

It would not only encroach too 
deeply on the limits to which this 
notice must be confined ; but to the 
greater part of our readers it would 
appear to be inexcusable trifling, were 
we to waste any more words on these 
absurd riddling. An instance of the style 
in which his facts are obtained, may be 
more edifylng. It was of course 
necessary to establish the fact that the 
round towers, which were so widely con- 
nected with primitive superstition, had 
an existence earlier than is generally 
attributed to them by antiquarians. For 
this purpose he seizes ona passage in the 
annals of Ulster, from which he infers 
the destruction of 57 Irish round towers 
by an earthquake. A.D. 448. The 
dexterity of this appropriation consists 
in suppressing, what he, of course, 
must have known ; that these annals do 
not exclusively relate to Irish events, 
but comprise a general chronology, and 
consist of the same materials with 
most others which have any authority. 
The fact recited by. Mr. O’Brien, is 
not there referred to Ireland ; neither 
is there any foundation for such a: re- 
ference. But the author evidently 
cited it for his purpose, and relied on 
the deceptive authority of a name. 
The Ulster Annals could only, he 
thought, be presumed to refer to Irish 
events. If so, the difficult task remains 
of proving that the death of Theodosius, 
and the other historical events of the 
same time, which are registered on the 
same page, also took place in Ireland ; 
and thus thé rest of the world is demo- 
lished at a blow. To this consequence, in 
truth, Mr. O'Brien cannot consistently 
object. But we will transcribe, for his 
benefit, a e from the first chro- 
nology at hand. 

“A.D. 447, a violent earthquake 
overturned several cities, and great 
part of the new walls of Constantinople, 
and fifty-seven towers, together with 
many sumptuous edifices in Antioch 
and Alexandria.” Un Hist. vol. 19. 

Is Mr. O’Brien content with this ? 
If not, let him turn over any other 
tables, and see what record distinct 
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from this, and referable to Ireland, they 
contain. 

We do not desire to be responsible 
for any opinion on the subjects of this 
portion of Mr. O’Brien’s theory; fur- 
ther than is implied in the affirmation 
that his assertions are utterly unsup- 
ported by his reasonings. e do not 
deny his axiom—that words are things : 
we only say it is untrue in his 
sense and application. Words are the 
signs of theught, the symbols of that 
connection by which our ideas are 
combined with our perceptions. But 
this connection is for ever in a state of 
dissolution and change ; the thi 
ceases, the idea is dissolved ; an 
the word becomes insignificant, the pro- 
perty of Mr. O’Brien. Furthermore, we 
do not deny the existence of those pri- 
mitive relations of language, of which he 
would make so much, nor even that they 
are traceable within certain established 
limits, Nay more, we freely admit that 
in cautious hands, and with proper con- 
firmation, they belong to the science of 
historic research, and throw an ambi- 
guous light on the consanguinity and 
descent of nations. But it is on the 
uncertainty of such means we would 
insist. Such etymologies, correctly used, 
may be interesting confirmations—they 
may rivet together or cement authentic 
materials—but they cannot support the 
edifice of a theory. The combinations, 
too, of literal characters may be ad- 
mitted to be numerically infinite : 
But the capabilities of the organs of 
speech have narrower limits: conse- 
quently the same sounds must very 
variously enter into the composition of 
every language. Mr. O’Brien’s reason- 
ings depend on arbitrary assumptions 
of pronunciation. But the voice of 
obsolete language cannot be thus re- 
suscitated, even by the sagacious dis- 
coverer of the mouthpiece of the oracle 
of Dodona. 

We must omit entering into the 
almost childish artifices by which it is 
attempted to trace the character and 
history of the Tuath de Danaans, who 
were, he says, the builders of the Irish 
and Persian round towers, and the 
first oceupiers of Iran. One specimen 
may satisfy the intelligent reader as to 
the value of the whole. Mr. O’Brien 
asks, (p. 252,) “ How it happens that 
no Persian historians, anterior to 
Mohsan Fani, have noticed their ex- 
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istence ?” He answers the. question 
by saying that they did notice them, 
without understanding their own lau- 
guage, “inadvertently.” Luckily Mr. 
O’Brien is, as usual, better informed. 
As these ancient writers did not un- 
derstand themselves ; the moderns, 
more ignorant still, had no information 
but what they drew from the predatory 
Arabs, who being more ignorant than 
themselves, taught them nothing ; and 
the Greeks, who had nothing to teach 
but their own inventions. Mr. O’ Brien, 
more =e than the predatory Arabs, 
and the lying Greeks, has contrived to 
supply the want of all authority upon 
the subject, by an easy application of 
that word, which is to him a language 
and a history—* Budh”—the familiar 
spirit of his dream, which can take 
every form and every sound, “ dilated 
or condensed ;” which is fidh, and fudh, 
and fo, and lingam, and fiddledumdee, if 
it would serve his purpose. Faithful to 
the spell, this obscene familiar imme- 
diately appears in the form required, 
and we are told that “ Tuath” is a modi- 
fication of “ Budh.” But enough—we 
fear too much, of this. 

We have to apologise to Mr. 
O’Brien for passing unnoticed so much 
interesting and curious matter as we 
are obliged to omit. His theory is 
singularly compendious, and we cannot 
afford to write an essay on every para- 
graph of his magnum opus. To our 
readers we should plead for pardon on 
the opposite score. We are obliged 
to be select ; and we can assure all 
parties who may have taken any in- 
terest in so trivial a matter, that our 
selection has not been made from a 
desire to be severe. We should be 
happy to find some green spot to rest 
on ; some excuse to show our candour ; 
but we are compelled to say that the 
search is vain. We could have excused 
the disordered self-esteem which com- 
promised Mr. O’Brien with the Royal 
Academy, and omitted all notice of his 
work, but for the malignant and calum- 
nious tone which pervades every chap- 
ter and paragraph. His enmity never 
seems to sleep; and every mistake, 
which he fancies to bea discovery, seems 
made but to gratify revenge. He 
shakes his blunders in the teeth of his 
imaginary rivals and enemies, until it 
becomes impossible to be lenient with- 
out injustice. 
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It would be a wrong to the individual 
whom he has favoured with his most 
especial hostility, to pass in silence one 
disingenuous effort to falsify his writ- 
ings. In an article which he attri- 
butes (with much probability) to Mr. 
Petrie, it is affirmed, on the authority 
of Cambrensis, that Mac Murrough’s 
son is put to death by Roderick 
O'Connor, in whose hands he had been 

laced as a hostage for his father’s 
delity. On this subject, says Mr. 
O’Brien, (p. 333,) Cambrensis is “ silent 
and mute as the grave.” 

Will Mr. O’Brien take the trouble 
to look into Cambrensis, ed. fol. 1603 ? 

“ Cum autem Dermitius, ad heec su- 
perbe respondisset, adjiciens quoq, se a 
proposito non destiturum, donec sibi 
Connactium auito inre competenté, cum 
totius Hibernice Monarchia, subjugas- 
set: Indignans Rothericus, filium ejus, 
quem ei (Supr. 10,) obsidem dederat, 
capitali sententia condemnavit.”—-Cam- 
brensis, cap. xvii. p. 770. 

By some unfortunate accident of 
nature or education, there must be an 
unusual deficiency in that man’s per- 
ceptions of the solemn and the ludi- 
crous who could conceive the out- 
rageous notion of extending this laugh- 
able theory to the interpretation of the 
Book of Genesis. We do not fear 
that such an attempt will obtain many 
converts. 

His scriptural theory is this, that 
under the unmeaning fiction of an apple 
is couched the natural object of the 
Bhuddish worship, and that the prohi- 
bition to eat was in reality a much 
severer prohibition. On the faith of 
his theory, he attributes to God the 
enactment of a penal law, in the most 
direct opposition to one of his own 
most declared purposes ; a law,the vio- 
lation of which was wonderfully pro- 
vided for by a whole system of moral 
and physical organization, which could 
have no other design; replete, too, 
with exquisitely contrived cruelty, 
beyond the reach of Phaleris to invent, 
If such were unequivocally the lan- 
guage of the sacred record, we should 
have reverentially submitted to what 
we could not presume to understand. 
The ways of God are unsearchable ; 
but we cannot allow the mysteries of 
Mr. O’Brien’s theory to supersede a 
plain narration, of facts consistent with 
our purest, most consolatory, and best 
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evidenced notions of our heavenly 

rent and ruler. The actual facts are 
indeed most beautifully accordant with 
mercy, justice, and all that is revealed 


_of the great design. The trial allotted 


to our first parents was nicely adjusted 
to their nature, neither too little nor too 
much. It carried no irresistible appeal 
to those disordering passions, . which, 
while they act, impair the principle of 
resistance ; but was a fairly moral 
trial, and a trial also of faith the 
established principle of human obe- 
dience. On the other hand, it was 
not so trivial as to make the violation 
of the law morally impossible; though 
seemingly light, it was trial still, and 
adapted to the exercise of those vir- 
tues which cannot be supposed to 
exist without some such possibility. In 
that simple stage of his existence, man 
had not the means of perpetual sin 
which civilization affords. He could 
not yet forget the very existence of 
his Maker, nor incur the manifold 
penalties which belong to the multi- 
plied inventions, possessions, and rela- 
tions of this crowded and variously 
modified world. Offences, essentially 
such from their pernicious consequen- 
ces, could not be devised without some 
fatal addition to the sum of those evils 
which were thereafter to arise from 
sin. In the state actually represented 
in Genesis ; there still was that pos- 
sibility of deviation in which alone 
responsibility is involved, and there- 
fore, however remote, a probability of 
disobedience. The inclination of cu- 
riosity would naturally arise in a being 
like man, and have to be frequently 
combated by reflection, gratitude, 
reverence, and faith. It is also but 
too conceivable how the frequent en- 
tertainment of forbidden desire, and 
the frequent recurrence to reflective 
restraints, tends to increase the former 
and subdue the latter. To this add 
the influences of suggestion, and the 
increasing desire of appetite, which 
gathers force from the imagination ; 
and .without noticing the numerous 
other slight but influential causes which 
cannot fail to suggest themselves, a 
case is made out which needs no 
aid frem Mr. O’Brien’s philosophy. 
With this the subsequent parts of 
the same chain of _ interpreta- 
tions full harmless to the ground. 
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If Eve was not the first worshipper, 
neither was Cain the first high priest. 
Mr. O’Brien need not look back six 
thousand years for the sources of reli- 
gious error; his own researches will 
furnish him abundantly with instances 
of the means by which the dreams of 
superstition, and the refinements of 
metaphysics, are used to systematize 
and, in a distorted shape, restore 
imperfect rites, doctrines, and tradi- 
tions ; he might trace them in the for- 
mation of the theory he has invented— 
the worship of Bhudha—of which he 
may fairly dispute with Cain the 
honour of the priesthood. The hie- 
rophant of Bhudda may look down 
with legitimate scorn on the high priest 
to the Royal Irish Academy.* 

Immediately connected with this, 
Mr. O’Brien has made some other 
profound discoveries, which we do not 
mean to analyse; they are, indeed, 
refutations in themselves, and need 
only be mentioned. As Cain was a 
a high priest, (an office which he loves 
to bestow,) it was necessary to find him 
a congregation. For this purpose, Mr. 
O’Brien waves bis’ cabalistic wand, 
and calls up a world full of men and 
women, who are in no way related to 
Adam. We need not labour to de- 
molish this visionary world. 

Shall we be excused if we advert to 
another slight oversight. Mr. O’Brien, 
forgetful of the paschal lamb, thinks 
it necessary to explain why our 
Redeemer is called the Lamb, This 
he effects by means of that new ele- 
ment of logic which is peculiarly his 
own; overlooking the trifling facts 
that English is not Irish or Greek ; he 
finds a word in the Irish, having two 
letters the same as two of the English, 
and thus proves that the word lamb is 
used as a modification of the Irish lamh, 
and is by no means a translation of 
that unmeaning Greek word apy, 
which has the misfortune not to re- 
semble either. Such is a plain in- 
stance of the-legitimate application of 
the etymological fudge by help of 
which Mr. O’Brien discovers what he 
pleases. 

Notwithstanding innumerable absur- 
dities of this kind, we are far from 
affirming that Mr. O’Brien’s book is 
uniformly devoid of that misty proba- 
bility which belongs even to the 


* P. 407. Note. 
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dreams of human reason. He is con- 
tent with the lowest degree of proba- 
bility, though with a strange incon- 
sistency, the very highest does not 
convince him. The trath is this, and 
it is worth reflecting on. Like the 
astronomer in Rasselas, he has be- 
come so absorbed in the preposses- 
sions of his theory, that they have ob- 
tained possession of his whole under- 
standing, and thus impart .a character 
to every object he looks on. Hence 
the marvellous coincidences and affir- 
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mations of “ miraculous evidence.” 
Hence, too, the startling energy of ex- 
clamation with which, like “ Kater- 
felto with iis hairs on en, at his own 
wonders, wondering,” he now and then 

roclaims these monsters of his brain. 

ut through his whole voluminous 
mass of statements and opinions, there 
is one thing uniformly to be observed : 
some assumption or omission, some 
spurious or neglected link, the absence 
or introduction of which inevitably 
vitiates the whole. 


THE FORESTER’S COMPLAINT. 


I. 


Through our wild wood-walks here, 
‘Sunbright and shady, 
Free as the forest deer 
Roams a lone lady : 
Far from her castle keep, 
Down ii’ the valley, 
Roams she, by dingle deep, 
Green holm and alley, 
With her sweet presence bright 
Gladd’ning my dwelling— 
Oh, fair her face of light, 
Past the tongue’s telling! 
Wo was me 
E’er to see 
Beauty so shining ; 
Ever since, hourly, 
Have I been pining! 


Il. 


In our blythe sports’ debates 
Down by the river, 
I, of my merry mates, 
Foremost was ever ; 
Skilfullest with my flute, 
Leading the maidens 
Heark’ning by moonlight mute, 
To its sweet cadence ; 
Sprightliest i’ the dance 
Tripping together— 
Such a one was I once, 
E’er she came hither! 
Wo was me 
E’er to see 
Beauty so shining ; 
Ever since, hourly, 
Have I been pining ! 


Ill. 


Loud now my comrades laugh 
As I pass by them ; 

Broadsword and quarter staff 
No more I ply them : 
Coy now the maidens frown 
anting their dances ; 
How can their faces brown _ 
Win one, who fancies 

Even an angel’s face 
Dark to be seen would 

Be, by the Lily-grace 
Gladd’ning the greenwood ! 


Beauty so shining, 
Ever since, hourly, 
Have I been pining! 


Iv. 
Wolf by my broken bow 
Idle is lying, 
While through the wood I go, 
All the day, sighing, 
Tracing her footsteps small 
Through the moss’d cover, 
Hiding then, breathless all, 
At the sight of her, 
Lest my rude gazing should 
From her haunt scare her— 
Oh, what a solitude 
Wanting her, here were ! 
Wo was me 
F’er to see 
Beauty so shining ; 
Ever since, hourly, 
Have I been pining ! 


S. F. 
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FROM THE FRENCH OF PROSPER MERIME'E, 


I am now on my way to Madrid, 
after having for several months past, 
and in every possible direction, tra- 
versed the province of Andalusia, the 


classic soil of brigands, without havi 
ever met a single one. I had lai 
myself out for an attack of robbers, not 
with the intention of defending myself 
against them, but for the purpose of 
conversing with them, and questioning 
them most politely upon their way of 
life. As I look at my coat, worn out 
at the elbows, and my very slender 
equipments, I am quite chagrined at 
having missed these gentlemen. The 
pleasure of arencontre with them would 
not have been too dearly purchased by 
the loss of a light portmanteau. 

However, if I have seen no robbers, 
to compensate me, I have scarcely 
heard of anything else. 

At every stop you make to change 
mules, the postillions, the innkeepers, 
every body tells you the most melan- 
choly stories of travellers assassinated, 
and women carried off. The occur- 
rence that they relate is inyariably 
one that happened just the evening 
before, and in the very part of the 
toad you are about to pass along. 
The traveller who as yet knows no- 
thing of Spain, and who has not had 
time to acquire the sublime coolness of 
a Castilian, (/a flema Castellana,) how- 
ever incredulous in habit he may gene- 
tally be, yet cannot fail to be in some 
degree impressed with these relations. 
The day closes in much more rapidly 
than in our northern latitudes ; here the 
twilight lasts but for a moment ; there 
comes then, especially in the vicinity 
of the mountains, a wind which doubt- 
less in Paris would be accounted warm, 
but which here, from the comparison 
one makes of it with the scorching 
heat of the day, appears chill and 
uncomfortable. While you wrap your- 
self closely up in your cloak, and draw 
down your travelling cap over your 
eyes, you observe that the men who 
Vou. III. 





compose your escort (escopeteros) 
throw the priming out of their muskets, 
without replacing it anew. In sur- 
prise at this extraordinary procedure, 
you ask them the meaning of it, and 
the stout fellows, who accompany you 
to protect you, answer from the top 
of the imperial where they are 
perched, that truly they have all the 
courage in the world, but that they 
could not think of opposing them- 
selves unaided against a whole band 
of robbers. “If they should attack 
us, we could hope for quarter only by 
being able to prove to them that we 
never had any intention of resisting.” 

Then what is the object, you 
will ask, of embarrassing one’s self 
with these fellows and their muskets, 
of which they are determined to make 
no use? Oh! they are a capital de- 
fence against the straggling rateros, 
that is, the amateur brigands, who rifle 
travellers only when a favourable op- 
portunity presents itself; one meets 
them but in parties of two or three at 
the most. 

The traveller now begins to repent 
himself of having brought so much 
money with him. He looks what 
o’clock it is by his breguet, which he 
has some misgivings he may now be 
consulting for the last time. He would 
be but too happy if he knew that it 
was hanging peaceably over his chim- 
ney piece in Paris. He asks the 
mayoral if the robbers ever strip 
travellers of their clothes ? 

“Oh! ay—sometimes, Sir. Last 
month the public coach from Seville 
was stop near La Carlota, and all 
the travellers were sent into Ecija just 
like the little angels.” 

“ Like little angels! What do you 
mean ?” 

“I mean that the brigands had 
taken all their clothes, and had not 
left them even their shirts.” 

“ The devil !” exclaims the traveller, 
buttoning up his coat ; but presently 
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he recovers himself, and even summons 
up a smile as he looks at a pretty little 
Andalusian girl, one of his travelling 
companions, who kisses her thumb 
piously as she ejaculates a prayer to 
the Virgin. (Every body knows that 
those mo kiss their thumb after having 
made the sign of the cross, always 
obtain their prayers.) 

Night comes on at once, but for- 
tunately the moon rises brilliantly in a 
cloudless sky. One begins to discover 
from a distance the entrance into a 
dark between the mountains, of 
searcely less than half a league in 
fength. “Mayoral, is that the place 
where they —— the coach, as you 
were telling me 

“Yes, Sir, and shot a traveller, 
Postillion,” pursues the mayoral, “don’t 
crack your whip so loud, for fear of 
giving thenr notice.” 

“Whom ?” asks the traveller. 

“The robbers,” replies the mayoral. 

“The devil,” exclaims the traveller. 

“ Look, Sir, down there at the turn 
of the road ; are not these men? The 
are concealing themselves in the sha- 
dow of that great rock.” 

“Yes, Ma’am—one, two, three—six 
men a-horseback.” 


“Holy Mary, protect us!” (A si 
of the cross, and a kissing of the thumb.) 
“ Mayoral, do you see down there ?” 
“Yes.” 
“There is one of them holding a 
long stick—perhaps a musket ?” 
“Tt is a musket.” 


“Do you think these are honest 
folk ?” (buena gente,) asks the young 
Andalusian anxiously. 

“ How can I tell ” replies the may- 
oral, shrugging up his shoulders, and 
letting down the corners of his mouth. 

«Then Heaven have mercy on us 
all!” and she hides her face in the folds 
of the traveller’s cloak in still greater 
alarm. 

The carriage proceeds rapidly ; 
eight stout mules in trot. The horse- 
men stop and draw up in line. It is 
to block the way: no, they open; 
three go to the left, and three to the 
right of the road.—It is for the pur- 
pose of surrounding the carriage on 
every side. 

« Postillion, pull up your mules the 
moment these people there desire you, 
and take care how you bring a volley 
of musketry upon us.” 
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“ Don’t be uneasy, Sir; I am more 
concerned in that matter than you.” 

At last they approach so near that 
they plainly distinguish the large hats, 
the peaked saddles and white leather 
spatter-dashes of the six horsemen. 
If one could distinguish their features, 
what eyes, what beards, what scars one 
would see! There can be no doubt 
these are the robbers, for they all have 
muskets, The foremost robber touches 
the edge of his large hat, and says, in a 
re and inild voice, “ Vayan Vds. con 

ios /” (God speed you,) which is the 
salutation which travellers exchange on 
the road, “ Vayan Vds. con Dios /” say 
the other horsemen in their turn, mak- 
ing way civilly for the carriage to pass ; 
for these are honest farmers who have 
been delayed to alate hour at the mar- 
ket of Ecija, and are returning to their 
village, and travel in a body, and 
armed, in consequence of the manner 
in which the road is infested, as I have 
already said, with robbers. 

After a few rencontres of this kind, 
one begins to think no more at all of 
robbers. One gradually becomes so 
well used to the rather wild look of 
the country people, that the real robbers 
seem to you but honest peasants who 

erhaps have not trimmed their beards 
or some time. A young Englishman, 
with whom I had formed an acquaint- 
ance at Granada, had for a long time 
travelled without an adventure, over 
the worst roads of Spain ; so that he 
had at last arrived at obstinately deny- 
ing the existence of such people as 
robbers. One day he was stopped by 
two men of rather sinister appearance, 
armed with muskets. He immediatel 
took it into his head that these coul 
be none other than some country peo- 
ple who, by way of joke, wished to 
amuse themselves by giving him a 
fright. When they demanded his 
money, he answered with a laugh that 
he was not to be imposed on so easily. 
Nor was he undeceived till one of these 
real robbers gave him a severe blow 
across the head with the butt end of 
his musket, the mark of which I saw 
three months after. 

Except in some very rare cases, the 
brigands in Spain never inflict personal 
injury on travellers. Often are they 
satisfied with taking from them what- 
ever money they may happen to have 
about them, without rifling theig lug- 
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gage, or perhaps even without search- 
ing their persons. However, one can- 
not altogether trust them. A young 
man of fashion, of Madrid, was on his 


- way to Cadiz, and had with him two 


dozen superfine shirts, which he had 
got over from London. The robbers 
stopped him near to Carolina; and 
after they had taken all the loose cash 
he had in his purse, without reckoning 
all the rings, lockets, love tokens, &c. 
which an exquisite of extensive ac- 
quaintance could not but have, the 
leader of the party pointed out to him 
most coarteously that the linen of his 
troop, compelled as they were to keep 
at a convenient distance from inhabited 
places, was in but a sorry condition, 
and stood much in need of the aid of a 
washerwoman. The shirts are forthwith 
displayed and admired—the captain, ob- 
serving pleasantly that among friends 
there should be no ceremony, pops 
afew of them into his havre-sac ; then 
takes off his black tatters, which, at a 
reasonable computation, he could not 
have changed for six weeks at the least, 
and laughingly equips himself in the 
finest cambric of his prisoner, Each 
of his fellow-thieves does the same, so 
that the unfortunate wight finds himself 
at once not only plundered of his entire 
wardrobe, but moreover in possession of 
abundle of filthy rags that he would not 
have ventured to touch with the end 
of his stick : in addition to this, he is 
also obliged to stand the jokes of all 
the brigands. The captain, in that 
tone of grave raillery which the Anda- 
lusians so well know how to assume, told 
him, as he took his leave, that he would 
never forget the obligation he lay under 
to him; that he would lose no time in 
returning him the shirts he had the 
kindness to lend him; and he would 
take back his own the next time he had 
the honour of seeing him again. “ But 
especially,” added he, “don't forget to 
have these gentlemen’s shirts nicely 
bleached : we shall call upon you for 
them when you pass this way on your 
return to Madrid.” The unhappy vic- 
tim of their pleasantry, in relating the 
details of his robbery, avowed to me 
that he would easier have forgiven the 
rascals the taking of his shirts than 
their sarcastic jokes. 
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More than once the Spanish govern- 
ment have taken it seriously in hand 
to rid the great roads of the robbers, 
who from time immemorial have been 
in uninterrupted possession of them; 
but their efforts have-never had any 
decisive effect: as quickly as one band 
has been destroyed, another has been 
formed, Sometimes the governor of a 
provinces has succeeded, by great efforts, 
n chasing all the brigands out of his 
jurisdiction ; but then the neighbouring 
provinces have swarmed with them. 

The nature of the country, bristling 
as it is with craggy mountains, and 
where the roads are bad, makes it a 
matter of great difficulty to effect the 
total extirpation of robbers. Besides, 
in Spain, as in La Vendée, there are a 
greut many insulated little hamlets, or 
groups of farm-houses (a/deas) many 
miles distant from any populous place, 
Tf soldiers were to be thrown into all 
these hamlets, into all the small yil- 
faves, the robbers would be soon com- 
pelled to give themselves up to justiee, 
or else to perish of starvation; but 
where could money be had to effect 
this, or soldiers ? 

It is well known that the inhabitants 
of these aldeas are interested in keep- 
ing up a good understanding with the 
brigands, whose vengeance is not a 
matter to be thought lightly of. On the 
other hand, those who can reckon on 
them for food and shelter, keep on 
good terms with them, pay them well 
for whatever they require from them, 
and sometimes even give them a share 
in the partition of the booty. It must 
also be taken into consideration, that 
the profession of a robber is by no 
means regarded by the generality of 
the people as one that is dishonvourable. 
To rob on the great roads, in the sight 
of all the world, is to oppose manfully, 
to protest against tyrannical laws, But 
the man who, with but the aid of his 

single musket, has the courage to throw 
down the gauntlet of defiance to the 
whole army of the civil authorities,is an 
absolute hero that the men admire and 
the women adore. He glories in bein 
able to say, in the words of one of their 
ancient songs, 
** A todos los desafio 
Pues a nadie tengo miedo!’’* 
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A robber meee begins his career 
in the character of a smuggler : some 
unkind interruption is given to his bu- 
siness by the collectors of the duties. 
It is held to be a monstrous injustice, 
by nine-tenths of the people, that a 
brave fellow should be annoyed for 
simply selling, at a cheap rate, better 
cigars than the king provides them ; 
who brings the women silks, English 
manufactures, and all the news from ten 
leagues about. If a custom-house offi- 
cer should happen to kill or seize his 
horse, then is the smuggler ruined ; 
he has, moreover, an injury to revenge, 
and forthwith he turns robber. Should 
any one ask what is become of the fine 
young fellow that one may have ob- 
served some months before, who was 
the cock of his village ? “ Alas!” re- 
plies a woman, “he was obliged to 
take to the hills. It was not his fault, 
poor fellow! He was so quiet! Hea- 
ven bless him!” The good souls make 
the government accountable for all the 
acts of violence committed by the 
robbers, “It is their fault,” say they, 
“who drive to extremity the poor fel- 
lows who only ask to be allowed to 
live peaceably, and to follow their own 
business.” 

The very model of a Spanish bri- 
gand, the prototype of a hero of the 
high road, the Rolin Hood, the Roque 
Guinar of our times, is the celebrated 
José Maria, surnamed e/ Tempranito, 
This is the man who is talked of by 
every body from Madrid to Seville, 
and from Seville to Madrid. Hand- 
some, brave, courteous, as much so at 
least as a robber can be—such is 
José Maria. If he stops one of the 
public coaches, he presents his hand to 
the ladies to assist them to alight, and 
takes care that they are agreeably 
seated in the shade ; for it is in the 
broad daylight that most of his exploits 
are performed. Never does he make 
use of an oath, never a coarse expres- 
sion; on the contrary, his behaviour 
is almost deferential, and he has a na- 
tural politeness which never deserts 
him. Does he take a valuable ring 
from the hand of a lady, “ Ah, Madam,” 
says he, “such a beautiful hand does 
not require the aid of ornaments.” 
And while he is in the act of gently 
slipping the ring off her finger, he 
kisses her hand in a manner that makes 
one think, as a Spanish lady suid, that 
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the pleasure of so doing was of more 
value in his estimation than the ring. 
The ring he takes in a half absent 
manner; but the kiss, on the contrary, 
he dwells —_ long. I have been 
assured that he always leaves the tra- 
vellers money enough to carry them to 
the next town ; and never has he been 
known to refuse a person permission 
to keep any jewel which some recol- 
lections made valuable to them. 

José Maria has been represented to 
me as a finé young man of from 
twenty-five to thirty years of age, of a 
handsome figure, with an open and 
joyous expression of countenance, teeth 
white as pearls, and particularly ex- 
pressive eyes. He wears commonly 
the dress of a majo (an Andalusian 
beau,) of an extremely rich description. 
His linen is always brilliantly white, 
and his hands would not disgrace a 
London or Parisian exquisite. 

Scarcely five or six years have 
elapsed since he took to the high 
roads. His relations had intended 
him for the church, and he was study- 
ing theology at the University of 
Granada ; but his vocation did not lie 
that way, as we shall epooeety. see ; 
for one night he introduced himself 
into the house of a young lady of 
respectable family. Love, they say, 
makes one excuse many things ; but 
there was a story of violence used—of 
a servant wounded.—I never was able 
to hear the entire of the story distinctly, 
The father made a great stir about the 
matter, and a criminal proceeding was 
commenced. José Maria was obliged 
to fly, and to banish himself to Gib- 
raltar: there his finances running low, 
he made an agreement with an English 
merchant to smuggle for him a large 
quantity of prohibited goods. He was 
betrayed by a man whom he had en- 
trusted with the secret of his project. 
The officers of customs thus became 
acquainted with the road he purposed 
taking, and they formed an ambuscade 
to surprise him on his journey, All 
the mules that he had were taken ; but 
he did not abandon them until after an 
obstinate resistance, in which he killed 
or wounded several of the officers, 
From that moment he had no other 
resource than to levy taxes upon 
travellers. 

An extraordinary good fortune has 
hitherto constantly attended him. A 
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price has been set upon his head ; his 
description is posted upon the gates of 
every town, with a promised reward of 
eight thousand reals to any one who 
shall give him up dead or ulive, even 
though it should be one of his asso- 
ciates. Meanwhile José Maria holds 
on with impunity his hazardous career, 
and extends the range of his exploits 
from the frontiers of Portugal even to 
the kingdom of Murcia. His band is 
hot numerous, but it is formed of men 
whose fidelity and determination have 
been long since put to the test. One 
day, at the head of a dozen chosen 
men, he surprised at the Venta of 
Gazin seventy royalist volunteers, who 
had been sent in pursuit of him, and 
disarmed them all. He was afterwards 
seen to regain the mountains at a 
leisurely pace, driving before him two 
mules laden with seventy carbines, 
which he carried off, it would seem, to 
make a trophy of them. 

One morning, while I was staying at 
Seville, there was found upon the gate 
of Triana, beneath the description of 
his person, the following words written 
with a pencil—* Signature of the above- 
named Jose’ Maria.” 

They relate wonderful stories of his 
address in shooting with a bullet. 
Mounted on a horse, which he has pat 
in full gallop, he can hit the stem of an 
olive tree at one hundred and fifty 
paces. The following anecdote will at 
once afford an example of his talents 
and his generosity : 

_ An officer named Castro, a man of 
the greatest courage and activity, who, 
they say, takes an especial pleasure in 
pursuing the brigands, as much for the 
purpose of satisfying his revenge for 
some personal injury, as to perform 
his military duty, was informed by one 
of his spies that José Maria would be 
found on a certain day at a remote 
aldea, or hamlet, where a mistress of 
his resided. Castro, on the day named 
to him, set out on horseback, and in 
order to avoid exciting observation by 
bringing too many persons with him 
to an unfrequented quarter, he took but 
four lancers. Whatever precautions 
he had used to conceal his march, he 
was not able to manage so well but 
that intelligence of it was conveyed to 
José Maria. At the moment when 


Castro, after passing through a deep 
gorge in the mountain, had entered the 
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valley in which lay the aldea where the 
mistress of his antagonist resided, 
twelve horsemen, well mounted and 
armed, suddenly made their appear- 
ance upon his dank, and much nearer 
than he was to the pass, by which alone 
he could have effected a retreat. The 
lancers gave themselves up as lost. 
A single man, mounted on a bay horse, 
detached himself at full gallop from 
the troop of robbers, and called a his 
horse suddenly, within a hundred paces 
of Castro. 

“ José Maria is not to be taken by 
surprise,” said he. “ Senor Castro, what 
have I done to you, that youshould seek 
to give me up into the hands of the law? 
I cquid now easily kill you; but men 
of courage have become very rare, 
and I give you your life. But you 
shall have a little token that perhaps 
will teach you a lesson. Here’s for 
your schako.” So saying, he takes 
aim and sends a bullet through the top 
of Castro’s military cap. Without 
further delay he then turned his bridle, 
and disappeared instantly with his 
people. 

he following is another instance of 
his courtesy. A wedding was cele- 
brated at a farm in the neighbourhood 
of Andujar. The newly married pair 
had already received the compliments 
of their friends, and they were about 
to seat themselves at table under an 
immense fig tree before the door of the 
house. Every body was disposed to 
enjoy himself as much as possible, and 
the odour of the jessamine, and the 
orange trees in blossom, mingled itself 
agreeably with the more substantial 
perfume which was exhaled by the 
many dishes beneath whose weight 
the table bent. Suddenly there pre- 
sented himself a man on_ horseback, 
who issued from a grove, about a 
istol shot from the door of the house. 

e unknown jumped actively to the 
ground, waved his hand gracefully to 
the company, and proceeded to lead 
his horse to the stables. No one was 
expected, but in Spain every chance 
passenger is welcome to take share of 
the = prepared for a féte. More- 
over the stranger, by his dress, appeared 
to bea person of some consequence. The 
bridegroom immediately hastened to 
ask him to dinner. 

While every one was enquiring of 
his neighbour, in a whisper, who this 


















































































































































































































































stranger could be, the Notary of 
Andujar, who was present at the wed- 
ding, suddenly became as pale as death. 
He attempted to raise himself off the 
chair where he was seated, near the 
bride ; but his knees bent under him, 
and his legs could no longer support 
him. One of the guests, who had 
long been suspected of being engaged 
in Sonembenh traffic, drew near the 
bride, 

“It is José Maria,” said he. “I am 
greatly mistakert if he has not come 
here to do something fearful !! (para 
hacer una muerte.) It is the Notary 
whom he wants.” But what could they 
do? could they assist him to escape ?— 
impossible ; José Maria would soon be 
up with him, Should they seize the 
brigand ?——But then his troop is 
doubtless close at hand ; besides he 
carries pistols in his belt, and his 
poniard is never from his side. 

“But, Mr. Notary, what is it you 
have done to him ?” 

“ Alas! nothing, positively nothing.” 

Somebody whispered softly that the 
Notary had told his farmer, two 
months before, that if José Maria 
should ever come to ask him for wine 


to drink, he ought to puta dose of 
arsenic into it. 

They were still in deliberation, with- 
out having touched the olla, when the 
unknown reappeared, followed by the 


bridegroom. There was no longer 
any question, it was José Maria him- 
self. He cast, as he passed him, the 
glance of a tiger upon the Notary, 
who began to tremble just as if he had 
the shivering fit of a fever upon him: he 
then saluted gracefully the bride, and 
asked permission to dance at her 
wedding—she did not venture to refuse, 
or even to look ungraciously at him. 

José -Maria accordingly took a 
wooden stool, which he drew near the 
table, and seated himself without cere- 
mony beside the bride, between her 
and the Notary, who seemed every 
instant ready to faint away. 

They began to eat. José Maria 
was full of politeness and attentions to 
his fair neighbour. When the best 
sort of wine was handed about, the 
bride, taking a glass of Montilla (which 
in my judgment is preferable to the 
Xerez) touched it with her lips, and 
then presented it to the robber. This 
is a mark of courtesy that one bestows 
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at table on an esteemed guest. It is 
called una fineza. It is tovbe regretted 
that the custom has been forgotten in 
good society, which is quite as much 
inclined here as elsewhere to strip 
itself of all usages which are indicative 
of nationality. 

José Maria took the glass, was pro- 
fuse in his acknowledgments, entreated 
the bride to consider him as one of her 
most devoted servants, and assured her 
he would at all times be happy to 
render obedience to her commands, 

Whereupon trembling all over, and 
inclining herself timidly towards her 


fearful neighbour, “ Grant me one fa- . 


your,” said she. “A thousand!” ex- 
elaimed José Maria. 

“ Forget, I entreat of you, the ang 
intentions you may have brought with 
you. Promise me that for my sake 
you will pardon your enemies, and do 
not bring any evil fortune upon my 
wedding.” 

“ Notary!” said José Maria, turning 
himself towards the trembling man of 
the law, “return your best thanks to 
this lady ; if it had not been for her, I 
should have exterminated you before 
your dinner had been well digested. 
But be at rest, I now will do you no 
hurt.” And then pouring out for him 
a glass of wine, he added, with a smile 
of peculiarly arch expression, “ Come, 
Notary, here’s to my health ; this wine is 
excellent, and has not been poisoned.” 
The unhappy Notary thought he was 
swallowing ten thousand pins, “ Come, 
lads!” cried the robber, “now for 
gaiety !—vaya de broma/—health and 

appiness to the bride—and jumping 
up gaily, he ran to get a guitar, and 
began to sing an impromptu in honour 
of the new married couple, 

In short, during the remainder of 
the dinner, and the dance which suc- 
ceeded it, he made himself so agreeable 
that the women were all in tears to 
think that so charming a fellow would 
perhaps some day or other end his 
career at the gallows. Towards mid- 
night, a little girl about twelve years 
old, half clad in ragged clothes, drew 
near José Maria, and said something 
to him in the cant language of the 
gypsies. José Maria started; he 
went hastily to the stable, and returned 

uickly, leading out his good horse. 
hen approaching the bride, with the 
bridle hanging on his arm, “ Adieu,” 
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said he, “ hija de mi alma+—(daughter of 
my soul)—never shall I forget the few 
moments I have spent in your society. 
‘They were the happiest I have known 
for many years. Condescend to ac- 
cept this trifle from a poor devil who 
wishes he had a mine of them to offer 
you.” So saying, he presented her 
with a handsome ring. 

“ José Maria!” exclaimed the bride, 
“as long as there is a loaf of bread in 
this house, the half of it is yours.” 

The robber shook hands with all the 
guests, even with the Notary, saluted 
all the women, and then throwing him- 
self lightly into the saddle, he regained 
the mountain. Then for the first time 
the Notary was able to draw breath 
freely. In half an hour afterwards 
there arrived a detachment of soldiers, 
but nobody had seen the person they 
were in search of. 

It follows as a matter of necessity 
that the Spanish people, who have by 
heart the songs of ‘the Twelve Peers, 
who sing the exploits of Renaud de 
Montauban, must take an interest in 
the only man, who, in times so prosaic 
as those we live in, revives the chival- 
rous virtues of the ancient worthies. 
But another motive still further con- 
tributes to encrease the popularity of 
José Maria. He is generous to an 
extreme. Money costs him hardly 
any thing in the acquisition, and he 
scatters it as freely among the unfor- 
tunate. Never, it is said, did a poor 
man ask of him, without receiving 
abundant alms, 

A muleteer related to me _ that 
having lost a mule which constituted 
his entire property, he was on the 
point of throwing himself head foremost 
into the Guadalquivir, when a little 
box containing six ounces of gold was 

laced in his wife’s hands by some un- 
nown person. He had not the least 
doubt but that it was a present from 
José Maria, to whom he had pointed 
out a ford one day when he was closely 
pursued by the soldiers. 

I will conclude this loug letter by 
one more trait of beneficence in my 
hero. 

A certain poor carrier of the neigh- 
bourhood of Campillo de Arenas, was 
conveying into the town a small quan- 
tity of vinegar. This vinegar was 
contained in skins, according to the 
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custom of the country, and was carried 
tee ass, lean, seald, and half dead 
of starvation. In some natrow path a 
stranger, whom by his dress one would 
have taken for a sportsman, meets the 
vinegar-carrier, and as soon as he has 
looked at the ass, he bursts out a laugh- 
ing. “ What sort of a wretched ani- 
mal is that you have got there?” says 
he. “ Is it carnival-time, that you are 
going a masquerading ?” and his bursts 
of laughter broke out afresh. 

“ Sir,” answered the owner of the 
ass, stung to the quick, “this beast, 
ugly as it may be, nevertheless earns 
me my food ; I am but a poor man, 
and I have no money to buy any 
other.” 

“ What !” exclaims the laughing gen- 
tleman, “is it that frightful jackass 
which keeps you from starving? It 
will be Seikaas down before a week is 
about. Here,” continued he, giving him 
a tolerably heavy bag, “there is a ca- 
o mule for sale at old Herrera’s ; 

e asks 1,500 reals for it; here they 
are. Buy the mule this very day, not 
later, and don’t attempt to higgle about 
it. If I find you to-morrow on the 
road with this hideous jackass, as sure 


as my nameé is José Maria, I'll pitch 
you both over a precipice.” 

The poor carrier, when he found 
himself alone, the bag in his hand, 
could hardly believe but that he was 


dreaming. However, the 1,500 reals 
well truly reckoned. He was aware 
of the a of the oath of José Maria, 
and accordingly set out forthwith for 
Herrera’s, where he lost no time in ex- 
changing his reals for a handsome mule. 

The night following, Herrera is 
startled out of his sleep. Two men 
a a pontiard and a dark lantern 

efore his eyes. “ Come, be quick! 

your money!” “Alas! my worthy 
Sirs, I have not a quarto in the house.” 
“ That’s false. You sold yesterday a 
mule for 1,500 reals, that such a man 
from Campillo has paid you.” In fine, 
their arguments were so irresistible, 
that the 1,506 reals were quickly 
given, or, if you will have it so, re- 
funded. 

{[Nore.—We have been informed 
by a friend lately returned from Spain, 
that by a change of circumstance 
not unprecedented there, (nor in 
France, as testified in the instance of 
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the celebrated bmg José Maria mountains, and accepted the rank and 
has lately quitted his lawless way of pay of a captain, he is now chiefly 
life for a less chivalrous vocation. distinguished by hia activity in appre- 
Having entered into a compromise hending and bringing to justice his 
with the’ government, abandoned his former associates.] 


SONG. 
BY ROBERT GILFILLAN. 


The lily now blooms in its beauty, 

The hawthorn blossoms sae fair, 
And simmer, on saft sunny breezes, 

Comes dancing in gladness aince mair : 
The clear siller burnie is gushing, 

Late covered in deep winter snaw, 
And a’ save my puir heart is cheery, 

My bonnie dear laddie’s awa ! 


I ken by the note o’ the blackbird, 
I ken by the lintie’s saft sang, 
I ken by the shrill singing lav’rock, 
High Piping the white clouds amang! 
I ken by the wail o’ the plover 
That echoes through greenwood an’ shaw, 
A’ nature thegether is tellin ’t, 
My bonnie dear laddie’s awa! 


Nae mair by the wood-skirted mountain 

I meet him when mornin’ is young, 
Nor down i’ the valley at gloamin’ 

I list to his love-wooing tongue ! 
Nae mair do I hear his wild music, 

For sweetly the pipe he can blaw ; 
I wonder what's come o’ my laddie, 

O! he is the dearest of a’! 


But the sun that blinks sweet on the gowan 
Rekindles the dark rocky glen ; 

Sae I, though my heart it be eerie, 
May welcome its sunshine again ! 

But hark! yonder note as it rises, 
Or laigh down the valley does fa’, 

I ken ’tis the pipe o’ my true love, 


O! he is the dearest of a’! 
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Chinese Historical Dramas and Romances. 


CHINESE HISTORICAL DRAMAS AND ROMANCES. 


Tchao-chi-bou-rul, ou l’Orphelin de la Chine, drame en prose et vers, suivi de 
melanges de literature Chinoise : traduit du Chinois, par Stanislas Julien, membre 


de l'Institut. Paris, Moutardier, 1834. 


Stanislas Julien, the able successor 
of the lamented Remusfit, as professor 
of Chinese in the college of Paris, has 
worthily commenced his official career 
by publishi a new translation of the 
Orphan of China, one of the most in- 
teresting and characteristic dramas in 
any | age. It is well known that 
Premaré, in the beginning of the last 
century, published a version of this 
drama, on which Voltaire founded his 
celebrated tragedy, L’Orphelin de la 
Chine ; but it is not equally well known 
that Premaré’s version was very defec- 
tive, and especially that he omitted the 
operatic parts, which are precisely 
those that enable us best to form a 
correct judgment of Chinese literature. 
In addition to a very close and almost 
literal translation of the drama, M. 
Julien gives us, from native historians, 
the circumstances on which the author 
has founded his plot, and has added 
notes, explaining the remote allusions 
to which the Chinese are so prone, 
especially in their lyrical effusions. 
He has added three historical tales, 
now for the first time translated, and 
several short Chinese poems, which 
are curious rather than interesting. 
Julien’s translation is strictly literal, 
being designed for students rather than 
general readers. In our analysis we 
shall use a wider latitude of interpreta- 
tion, because to us the substance is 
more important than the form. 

The historical facts on which the 
drama is founded may be told in a few 
words. The kingdom of Tsin, origin- 
ally established as an appanage for the 
junior branches of the imperial family, 
attained great power about the begin- 
ning of the sixth century before the 
Christian era : its prosperity was prin- 
cipally owing to the noble house of 
Tchao, from whence sprung a long line 
of illustrious warriors and statesmen. 
envious rival resolved to destroy 





the entire race, and by artifice obtained 
a royal order for the purpose. All 
the males of the house of Tchao were 
slain; but the wife of one of them 
was pregnant, and she was closely con- 
fined, that her child, if a boy, should 
be murdered as soon as_ born. 
——- a faithful friend of the 
unhappy family, rescued the infant by 
sacrificing his own child, whom he 
ee to the assassins as the orphan 
eir of Tchao. He educated as his 
own child the boy whose life he had 
so dearly purchased; and when he 
attained a suitable age, revealed to 
him the secret of his birth. Young 
Tchao revenged the wrongs of his 
family, restored the fortunes of his 
house, and was the ancestor of a new 
race of warriors and statesmen, whose 
fame equalled that of their ances- 
tors. 

The drama opens with a prologue, 
spoken by Tou-An-Kou, the heredi- 
tary enemy of the house of Tchao. 
He tells us his name, as indeed do all 
the other personages when they first 
appear ; because in China the same 
actor frequently performs several parts, 
which, without such a precaution, 
would, of course, cause great confusion. 

Tou-An-Kou recites the following 
verses :— 

Men seek not the tiger to slay, 

’Tis the tiger that falls upon men. 

Whilst we can, let our passions have sway ; 

For the moments that once pass away, 

To mortals return not again. 


He speaks— 

*“ My name is Tou-An-Kou; I am 
the commander-in-chief of the armies of 
Tsin. Since the present monarch, Ling- 
Kong, came to the throne, two persons 
only have shared his confidence ; Tchao- 
Tan, who regulates civil affairs, and I, 
who govern the army. I hate Tchao-Tin, 
and have frequently sought to slay him, 
but hitherto my efforts have failed. His 
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son, Tchao-So, has lately married the 
daughter oftheking. . . . A Tartar 
prince sent hither as a tribute a dog 
named Chin-ao, (gifted with superior 
intelligence,) which the king bestowed 
upon me. The moment 1 got him, I 
devised a stratagem for the destruction of 
Tchao-Tin. I shut up Chin-ao in a 
private room, and kept him four or five 
days without food. I then suspended in 
my garden a figure of straw, dressed like 
Tchao-Tiin, in a violet mantle, a belt 
adorned with emeralds, and black boots, 
In this figure I placed the dog’s food. I 
then brought Chin-ao—in an instant he 
tore the mantle to pieces, and ravenously 
satisfied his appetite. This process I 
repeated for a hundred days. . . . 

When all was prepared I went to 
Ling-Kong, and said, “ Sire, there is some 
one in your court void of loyalty and 
filial piety, who has formed a dangerous 
conspiracy against his sovereign.” 

At these words Ling-Kong was trans- 
ported with anger, and asked me the 
name of the traitor. 

« You have lately received,” I replied, 
“from the prince of the western bar- 
barians, a dog endowed with supernatural 
instinct : he will discover the traitor.” 

“In former days,” said Ling-Kong, 
delighted, “during the reigns of the 
emperors Yao and Chun, there was an 
animal named Hiai-tchai, who discovered 
the guilty and sprung upon them. Could 
I hope that a dog endowed with such in- 
telligence should be found in my little 
kingdom of Tsin? Where is he ?” 

I instantly went for Chin-ao, and 
brought him into the audience-chamber. 
At this moment Tchao-Tiin was by the 
side of the sofa on which Ling-Kong 
reclined. No sooner did the dog catch a 
sight of his figure, than he sprung forward 
and attacked him. 

« Tou-an-Kou,” said Ling-Kong to 
me, “ against whom have you loosed 
Chin-ao: are you not a calumniator?”. . . 

After having spoken to Ling-Kong, I 
proceeded to massacre, without distinc- 
tion, three hundred persons of the house 
of Tchao. There only survives now 
Tchao-So, who dwells in the second 
palace, with the king’s daughter. As he 
is the son-in-law of Ling-Kong, I do 
not dare to put him to death on my 
private authority. Reflection convinces 
me that the best way to prevent a plant 
from sending out shoots is to destroy the 
roots. I have counterfeited a decree 
of Ling-Kong, and I have sent a mes- 
senger to carry three gilts to Tchao.So, 
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a bow-string, a bowl of poison, and a 
dagger, with orders that he should choose 
his mode of death. 


He sings— 
Of Tchao’s house three hundred fell, 
The victims of my hate ; 
Should Tchao-So the number swell, 
I then may mock at fate. 
He too must die, or all is vain ; 
Choose he what death him suits, 
The plant can never bloom again 
When we've destroyed the roots.” 
Two introductory scenes follow : 
in the first of them Tchao-So predicts 
to the princess his approaching death, 
and desires that his posthumous child, 
if a boy, should be named Tchao-chi- 
kou-eul, that is, “the orphan of the 
family of Tchao.” In the second 
scene the messenger of death appears ; 
Tchao-So is slain, and the princess, 
his wife, placed in close confinement. 
In the first act_we learn that the child 
has been born, and his mother appears 
on the stage with him in her arms, 
She sings to a mournful air— 


My wretched heart with grief is torn, 
And fearful pangs my soul are rending ; 
The past and present both I mourn, 
And o’er the future woe's impending. 
No greater wretch can pity claim, 
For sighs and tears together blending, 
With ceaseless sobs convulse my frame, 
Like autumn’s rains in storms descending. 


She then laments the probable fate 
of the orphan, and declares that his 
only chance of escape rests in the 
fidelity of a physician named Tching- 
ing. The physician enters, she places 
the child in his arms, and having 
obtained his promise to protect the 
boy, she hangs herself in his presence. 
Tching-ing hides the child in his medi- 


cine chest, but the captain of the guard 
examines this, and the secret is dis- 


covered. The captain, however, is a 
true friend to the house of Tchao; he 
allows Tehing-ing to pass, and then 
commits suicide to escape the ven- 
geance of Tou-An-Kou. 
Thesecond act opens with the commu- 
nicationof the intelligence ofthe orphan’s 
escape to Tou-An-Kou. In his rage he 
resolves to anticipate Herod, and mas- 
sacre all the male children of two years 
old and under. When Tching-ing hears 
the news, he fears that all his labours will 
be frustrated, but he resolves to consult 
Kong-Sun, a superannuated councillor 
of state, who lived in a retired country 
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seat. After a long discussion, it is 
resolved that Tching-ing shall take the 
orphan home, and bring his own child 
to Kong-Sun, whom he shall then de- 
nounce to Tou-An-Kou ; one agreeing 
to sacrifice his child, and the other 
himself, to prevent the extinction of 
the house of Tchao. 

In the third act this extraordinary 

lan is put into execution. Tou-An- 
Ron, with his followers, come to the 
house of Kong-Sun, and cruelly tor- 
ture him, to extort a confession. This 
scene is one of deep interest, for the 
old councillor, overcome by pein. loses 
his presence of mind, and all but con- 
fesses the real truth. 
a portion of it. 

Tou-An-Kou.—Old wretch ! haste to 
confess where you have concealed the 
orphan; it is the only means by which 
you can escape the torture. 

Kong--Sun.— What orphan could I 
have ? where could I hide him ? who has 
seen me ? 

Tou-An-Kou.—So you do not wish to 
confess: seize him soldiers, and chastise 
him ashe deserves. ( They administer the 
bastinado. )—Is it not‘enough to make 
one boil with rage, to see such an ugly old 
fellow as that, obstinately refuse to con- 
fess? Tching-ing, since you were his 
accuser, I order you to punish him. 

Tching-ing—My Lord, I am a physi- 
cian, and know nothing but how to collect 
and compound simples. My arms are weak 
and feeble; how could I manage the 
cane ? 

Tou-An-Kou.—So you wil] not chas- 
tise him! Doubtless you fear that he 
will denounce you as his accomplice. 

Tching-ing.—Oh, very well, I will 
chastise him. 

[ Tching-ing takes the cane, and gives 
Kong-Sun several blows. } 

Kong-Sun.— Alas! of all the blows I 
have received, the last were the most 
severe, Who was it that struck me? 

Tou-An-Kou.—It was Tching-ing that 
struck you. 

Kong-Sun.—Ah, Tching-ing, I ought 
not to have been struck by you. 

Tching-ing.—My Lord General, the 
blows he has received have deprived the 
wretched man of his reason. 

Kong-Sun sings. 

What cruel wretch is he, whose blow 

So truly shews my deadly foe ? 

Cruel Tching-ing the cause relate 

Of this your fierce envenom’d hate. 

With tortures why assail my life, 

Between us never was there strife ? 


We shall extract 
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Tou- An-Kou.— Make haste and con- 
fess. 
Kong-Sun.—I am going to confess! I 
am going to confess! (He sings.) 
From head to foot I’m bruised and sore, 
His blows so heavy fell, 
My feeble frame can bear no more 
So now the truth 1’! tell. 


The orphan I have never seen, 
And that Tching-ing well knows, 
His wanton charge was false and mean, 
Bid him the facts disclose. 
[ Tching-ing appears overwhelmed 


with consternation. ] 
Kong-Sun continues— 


Oh agony ; what maddening pains, 
What horrid pangs | feel, 

The torture every nerve that strains, 
My chattering teeth reveal. 


I east a secret glance around— 
Ha! he is deadly pale ; 

He's sinking slowly to the ground, 
His limbs beneath him fail. 

Tching-ing, (partly recovering himself.)— 
Hasten to confess, and spare me the trou- 
ble of killing you with blows, 

Kong--Sun.—I am ready. I am ready. 
( He sings.) 
Together the fear and the danger we brav’d, 


And anxiously sought how the child should be 
sav’d. 


Tou-An-Kou,—-1 perceive that you 
are about to denounce your accomplice. 
Since two were engaged in the trans- 
action, you must necessarily have been 
one. Tell me the name of the other, and 
I will spare your life. 

Kong-Sun.— You wish to discover my 
accomplice. I will tell; I will tell. (He 
sings. ) 

Alas! to my tongue at that moment it came, 


It is swallow’d again—I pronounce not the 
name, 


Tou-An-Kou, (observing Tching-ing’s 
confusion. )—Is it possible, FEching-ing,that 
you have any connection with this affair? 
Tching-ing.—Oh, you old fool! are 
you going to denounce an innocent man? 
Kong-Sun.— Why are you so troubled ? 
(He sings.) 


Why tremble, Tching-ing, when your name is 
unspoken ? 

My body is rent, but my soul is unbroken. 

Your purposes fail ; but mine, certain and sure, 

To the end, as they were at the first, shall 
endure. 


Tou-An-Kou.—You spoke just now 
of two guilty persons: how comes it to 


pass that you speak at present as if there 
were none. 
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Kong- Sun sings, 
In its purpose how often has cruelty fail'd! 
Your tortures have over my reason prevail'd- 


Tou-an-Kou— Miserable wretch! unless 
you make instant confession, I will have 
you beaten to death. 

Kong-Sun sings, 

Exhaust all your fury, expend all your hate— 

Behold you, already, how wretched my state ; 

What worse can I dread? Every torture you've 
tried, 

And, tyrant, with death full in view, you're 
defied, 


At this moment a soldier enters, 
bearing Tching-ing’s child, who is, of 
course, supposed to be the orphan of 
the house of Tchao. Tou-an-Kou 
interrogates Kong-Sun; but the old 
councillor becomes more mysterious, 
more musical, and of course more 
provoking. At length Tou-an-Kou 
stabs the child. Tching-ing, in the 

ny of paternal grief, almost betrays 
his secret ; and Kong-Sun, to distract 
the attention of Tou-an-Kou, sings a 
prophetic rhapsody, denouncing woes 
and vengeance. He then, like the 
fabled swan, warbles his own elegy, 
and commits suicide, Tou-an-Kou, 
believing every danger past, expresses 
his gratitude to Tching-ing, and sings 
an ode of triumph. 

Twenty years are supposed to elapse 
between the third and fourth acts. 
The orphan has now attained the age 
of manhood ; his military prowess has 
attracted the notice of Tou-an-Kou, 
who has adopted him as his own son. 
Tching-ing places before him a series 
of pictures, in which the misfortunes of 
his family are delineated; and when 
he asks bor an explanation, reveals to 
him the secret of his birth. The 
orphan is distracted by gratitude for 
the unparalelled devotion of Tching- 
ing, and rage — the murderer of 
his family: but Tching-ing desires him 
to calm his emotions, and concentrate 
all his thoughts on vengeance. 

The fifth act opens with the account 
of the effect that the discovery of 
Tou-an-Kou’s treachery has produced 
on the king’s mind. Ling-Kong is 
anxious to punish the traitor, but he 
fears his influence over the army. The 
orphan, however, has undertaken the 
hazardous task of his arrest, which he 
accomplishes with equal skill and bold- 
ness. The drama concludes with the 
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punishment of Tou-an-Kou, the resto- 
ration of the orphan to his hereditary 
dignity, and the elevation of ‘Tching- 
ing to the highest honours. 

One incident has been omitted by 
the dramatist, which the historian has 
recorded. It is too interesting and too 
characteristic to be passed over. 


‘©When Tchao-Wou (the orphan,) 
took the dress of manhood, Tching-ing 
bade adieu to all the magistrates; and 
then said to Tchao-Wou— Formerly, 
when misfortune overwhelmed the second 

lace, all the persons of the house of 

chao have had the courage to die. If 
I have dared to survive them, it is not 
because I feared death, but because I was 
anxious to preserve the heir of Tchao. 
Now that Tchao-Wou is established in 
his rights, and has recovered the dignity 
that belonged to him, I must hasten into 
the other world, that I may inform 
Tchao-Tun and Kong-Sun of what has 
happened. 

“ Tchao-Wou was overwhelmed with 
affliction at these words: he struck his 
forehead against the earth, and begged 
him to lay aside his fatal purpose. <I 
was desirous,’ said he, ‘to exhaust body 
and soul, in order to prove my gratitude; 
can you be so insensible to my grief as 
to quit me and die?’ 

“¢ Tt most be! It must be!’ exclaimed 
Tching-ing; ‘ Tchao-Tun and Kong- 
Sun have believed me able to re- 
establish you in your rights, and have 
therefore died first. If I do not go to 
tell them that their desires are accom- 
plished, they will believe that I could not 
execute my design.’ He spoke, and 
plunged a dagger into his bosom. 

* Tchao- Wou wore for three years the 
mourning usual on the death of a parent, 
and assigned the revenues of an entire 
estate to pay for funeral sacrifices. These 
sacrifices had not fallen into desuetude 
when the historian wrote.” 


It is not our pee to offer any 
e 


critical opinion on the merits of this 
drama. Chinese literature should be 
judged by a Chinese standard. All that 
a European critic has a right to do, is 
to illustrate the nature of that standard, 
by shewing what are the works that 
have been sanctioned by popular ap- 
probation in China. Leaving the 
drama, then, to stand or fall by its own 
merits, we turn to the historical novels, 
which Stanislas Julien has now, for the 
first time, translated. They are three 
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in number. The first is named the 
death of Tong-Tcho, and relates the 
means by which a tyrannical and am- 
bitious minister was overthrown. It 
-is very interesting, but too long to be 
extracted, and too full of incident to 
be abridged. The second, named 
“Hing-Lo-Tou; or the Mysterious 
Picture,” is more susceptible of ana- 
lysis, and of it we shall. give a brief 
account. 

An aged provincial governor married 
a young wife, and thus gave deep 
offence to his only son, who was one 
of the most artful and avaricious 
young men to be found in China, and 
was commonly said to have got his 
name, Chen-Ki, (worthy descendant,) 
in bitter irony. Ere a year had elapsed, 
Chen-Ki had greater cause for anger ; 
the governor's wife presented him with 
another son, whose beauty claimed 
universal admiration. 

«But this event, which so gratified 
his father, filled the heart of Chen-Ki 
with fury. ‘ Every body knows,’ said 


he, ‘that at the age of sixty man’s 
powers fail; how much more feeble must 
they be at eighty? Did any one ever see 
flowers grow on a withered tree? I am 
sare that this child is not the son of my 


father, and I will never acknowledge one 
manifestly illegitimate, as my brother.’” 

The scandal-mongers of the neigh- 
bourhood soon brought tidings of these 
calumnies to the governor, and he soon 
received proof that Chen-Ki was sin- 
cere in his declaration ; for the young 
man refused to attend the feast Soui- 
pan-hoei, given when a boy attains the 
age of twelve months, when the em- 
blems of war and writing are placed 
before him, that his choice may deter- 
mine whether nature has designed him 
for a military or literary life. Vexed, 
as the governor justly was, he resolved 
to suppress his wrath, rather than afford 
Chen-Ki an excuse for taking ven- 
geance on his younger brother. 

“ Four springs passed, and the boy had 
now attained his fifth year. The old 
man, seeing that he was endowed with 
rare intelligence, but that, on the other 
hand, he was wasting his time in sport 
and play, resolved to send him to school. 
As the elder brother was called Chen-Ki, 
he named the younger Chen-Chu, which 
has nearly the same signification. 

“A fortunate day being chosen, the 
governor prepared a collation, and sent 
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Chen-Chu to invite the teacher selected 
to superintend his education.” 


The teacher chosen was the same to 
whom Chen-Ki had entrusted his son. 
Fearing that the young uncle and 
nephew would become acquainted, 
Chen-Ki removed his boy to another 
academy. When the governor heard 
this, he was so agitated, that returning 
home from making inquiries on the 
subject, he tripped over his threshold 
and fell, omeunh wounded. His, young 
wife employed all the means in her 
power to restore his health, and sum- 
moned an able physician to her aid, 
but the resources of art were unavail- 
ing, and the physician declared that he 
had only two days to live. 


« At this intelligence Chen-Ki cast 
many secret glances at the physician, and 
observed with joy that he was telling the 
truth. Thenceforward he began to make 
a noise in the house ; scolding and beat- 
ing the servants; directing every thing, and 
acting as ifalreadya master. The old man 
perceived it, and the grief such conduct 
occasioned, accelerated the progress of 
disease. His young wife ceased not to 
lament and groan; his child went no 
longer to school, but remained to watch 
by the bed of his father. 

“The governor perceiving his end 
approach, called to him his eldest son, 
and taking the register of his lands and 
houses, placed it in his hands, and said— 
* Chen-Chu is only five years old; he 
wants a guardian, His mother is too 
young to superintend my house; if I 
give her any part of my fortune, she 
will not know how to employ it. I think 
it, therefore, better to make you my sole 
heir. If Chen-Chu attains the age of 
manhgod, I beg of you to act as his father. 
Provide him with a farm, give him a 
small house and five or six acres of land, 
that he may escape thirst and hunger, 
and be able to provide for his wants, . . . 
If Mei-Chi, (the young wife,) wishes to 
form a new alliance, permit her; but if 
she desires to continue a widow, place no 
restraint on her inclinations. When I shall 
be no more, punctually execute my last 
commands; thus you will display your 
filial piety, and ensure my repose in the 
world of shadows.” 


Chen-Ki having received the sche- 
dule, went from his father’s presence 
transported with joy. As soon as he 
had departed, Mei-Chi remonstrated 
with the old man on an arrangement 
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that left her and her son at the mercy 
of their enemy. The governor, in 
reply, stated that a large legacy, 
open! ren, would have certainly 
plovehe the hostility of Chen-Ki, 
which a woman and child could scarcely 
have resisted. But he added that he 
had made ample provision for Chen- 
Chu, and placed in her hands a picture, 
three feet long, and one foot wide. 


« What am I to do with this picture?” 
said Mei-Chi. 

“It is a family portrait,” replied the 
governor, “‘ and contains a very important 
secret ; take care to keep it sacredly, and 
shew it not to any body, But whea your 
son attains maturity, if Chen-Ki shews 
him no attention, carefully keep your 
secret, and wait until they point you out 
a wise, upright magistrate, endowed with 
rare penetration; shew him this myste- 
rious painting; tell him my last words, 
and request him to explain the enigma of 
the picture. The desired explanation 
will naturally offer itself to his mind, and 
afterwards you will obtain sufficient to 
provide you and your son, not merely with 
the necessaries but the comforts of life.” 

After the death of the governor, 
Chen-Ki acted as had been anticipated, 
He drove Mei-Chi and her child from 


the palace, but permitted them to 
occupy a dilapidated cottage, which 
stood at the extremity of the grounds. 
By the labour of her hands she con- 
trived to support herself and Chen-Chu, 
until the latter had attained his four- 


teenth year. At this age he began to 
reflect on his condition, and to contrast 
the meanness of his appearance with 
his noble birth. Contrary to the advice 
of his mother, he went to remonstrate 
with Chen-Ki on the subject, and he, 
to avoid further importunity, sent 
Mei-Chi and the boy to a distant and 
barren farm, of which he gave them 
full possession—an act of generosity 
that cost him nothing, for the farm- 
house was a ruin, and the land worth- 
less. To console Chen-Chu in his 
desolate exile, Mei-Chi told him the 
secret of the mysterious painting, and 
permitted him to see it. He beheld 
the portrait of an aged man, richly 
clothed, with hair white as snow, 
pressing with one hand an infant to his 
bosom, and pointing with the other to 
the ground. The mother and son 
wearied themselves with conjectures 
respecting the mystery concealed in 
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the picture, and at length laid it aside 
in despair. 

A few days afterwards, Chen-Chu, 
whilst going to a neighbouring town, 
heard an aneedote of a magistrate, 
named Teng, who had, with singular 
sagacity, discovered the real perpe- 
trators of a murder, and delivered from 
danger those who had been falsely 
accused. It was a case of circum. 
stantial evidence, and all its particulars 
are fully detailed by our author. The 
case gives us a complete view of the 
administration of criminal justice in 
China, but it is too long to be extracted, 
and the parts of the evidence so closely 
linked together, that a portion of it 
would searcely be intelligible. Suffice 
it to say, that Teng displays as mach 
ingenuity as Sir Andrew Wylie, on 
the trial of the gipsey, in Galt’s best 
novel, 

To this magistrate Chen-Chu re- 
solved to. apply, Accompanied by his 
mother, he brought the picture to Lord 
Teng, detailed all the circumstances, 
and solicited his aid. For many suc- 
eessive days, Teng tried to solve the 
enigma in vain : at length chance came 
tohis aid. Having accidentally spilled 
acup of tea on the painting, he went 
to hang it wp to dry ; but some of the 
paint being rubbed off, he perceived 
something like writing on a sheet of 
paper, behind that on which the picture 
was drawn, It is searcely necessary 
to say that the paper used by the 
Chinese is very thin, and becomes 
transparent when moistened. Teng 
immediately removed the picture, and 
found under it a paper written by the 
governor, in which, having stated his 
dread of the avarice of Chen-Ki, he 
had bequeathed to Chen-Chu only a 
little eottage to the left of his palace; 
adding that the bequest was more 
valuable in reality than in appearance ; 
for in a specified part of it he had 
concealed a large treasure of gold and 
silver ; a portion of which: he designed 
for theintelligent magistrate that should 
first penetrate the mystery of the 
picture. 

Teng now summoned. Chen-Ki to 
appear before him, and declared that 
on an appointed day he would take 
cognizance of the question of the inhe- 
ritance. When the day came, Chen-Ki 
appeared with a numerous train of 
friends and relations. Mei-Chi and 
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her son stood by themselves. Teng 
soon arrived : he affected to pronounce 
some mysterious words, and perform 
certain magical ceremonies, as he 


entered the house ; and when he came 


into the hall, he turned to the seat 
which the late governor used to occupy, 
and made a profound salute, as if he 
had been actually present. While all 
present stood petrified with astonish- 
ment, he pretended to hold a conversa- 
tion with the governor's ghost ; and in 
obedience to the spirit’s commands, he 
summoned all present to follow him. 
At the same time he deseribed from 
the picture so accurately the size, ap- 
pearance, and dress of the deceased, 
that all were terrified and persuaded of 
the reality of the apparition. When 
they reached the cottage, Teng de- 
clared that this, with its contents, was 
the only inheritance which the old 
governor designed for Chen-Chu; a 
declaration which filled Chen-Ki with 
joy, and Mei-Chi with consternation. 
Teng then commanded Chen-Ki to 
make a formal assignment of the cot- 
tage, with its contents, to Chen-Chu, 
which he readily did. The magistrate 
then declared that the ghost of the 
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governor had revealed to him the 
place where he had concealed the 
treasure designed for the support o 
his younger son. Labourers wref 
instantly procured, and the treasure, 
of course, found. Obeying the pre- 
tended commands of the spirit, Teng 
took the portion designed for the 
person who would discover the secret. 
On the following day he returned the 
picture to Mei-Chi, and thus destroyed 
the romance of the best authenticated 
ghost-story that could have been re- 
lated within the circle of the celestial 
empire. 

The third tale is entitled “ The two 
Brothers of different Sexes.” It is 
exceedingly interesting ; but the spe- 
cimens we have already given are 
sufficient to show the nature of the 
romantic literature of China. Besides, 
as Stanislas Julien announces his in- 
tention of speedily translating some 
more dramas and tales, we shall have 
an opportunity of again directing the 
attention of our readers to the subject, 
if their reception of the present article 
roves Chinese literature to be a topic 
in which they feel any interest. 


POLIGNAC—A SONNET. 


—_—— 


God hath relented—Anarchy, the same 
That trailed the spotless flag through human gore, 
Then spread it forth the trembling nations o’er, 
Hath gained an amnesty in Freedom’s name. 
God hath relented—when the Tyrant’s claim 


To rule with iron was allowed no more, 
And Charles was crushed beneath the crown he wore. 
Heav’n said—be free—thou’rt punish’d in thy shame. 
—Man is inexorable.—Once again 
Hark to the note of spring—the wood-bird’s swell ! 
The Prisoner-Prince hath heard the gladsome strain— 
He rushes to his bars, as ’twere a spell ; 
With one dim look surveys the happy plain— 
io Then turns within the shadow of his cell. 
\-Ki 
1 of 


and 
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“ Que fuit durum pati, 
Meminisse dulce est.” 
SENECA. 


ne 


I dream me oft o’er olden times, 

While pondering o’er their legend rhymes, 

Or list’ning to the deep voice chimes, 
From some ruin’d tower : 


I see a goodly train appear, 
Their festive strains break o’er mine ear, 
Whilst echoes loud the joyous cheer 

Of a baron’s power. 


I see the tilting field display’d, 

Knights eager for the deadly raid, 

Beneath the glances of some maid 
Whose eye inspires. 


Or I gaze upon the “ ladies’ bower,” 

In the soft witch’ry of that hour, 

When woman’s arts alone have power 
To curb man’s fires ; 


And mark that he, whose stalwart hand 
Has led forth thousands at command, 
Now dangles with the silken band 

Of a fair one’s lute ;— 


I’ve stood within the cloister'd cell, 

Where thoughts of peace alone may dwell, 

And nothing in the breast should swell 
But prayful suit. 


There the proudest heart lay still’d, 
’ Neath all that once had fir'd or chill’d, 
To war or love no longer thrill’d— 

Its dreams were past. 


But soon I knew life’s chord was broke, 
No melody of heart now woke, 
Or if it for an instant spoke, 

It died as fast. 


And then I wish’d for such a lot, 
When time has seath’d each lovely spot, 
Hither to hie, by all forgot, 

Save God alone ; 


To feed my griefs in silent shade, 

To mourn o’er flowers born to fade, 

Or soothe the thoughts which woe has made, 
“At Altar Stone. 
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SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY THROUGH LONDON AND 
WESTMINSTER. 


—_— 


CHAPTER II. 


I never have been able fully to make 
up my mind, whether the man who 
tukes crosses and disappointments with 
easy indifference, or he who is sensibly 
and (to a degree) fretfully affected by 
them, is to be preferred. It is scarcely 
in my nature to tolerate a creature so 
divested of sensibility even for himself, 
that he cannot be disturbed. He 
affronts my sympathies—he seems un- 
worthy of good fortune, who treats 
ill fortune with an equal complement 
of smiles, and hums a tune as vigorous- 
ly when his banker breaks, with his 
year’s income in said banker's hands, 
as when he gets a prize in the lottery. 
On the other hand, what can be more 
odious than the man who allows small 
annoyances to convert him into a 
savage, or he, who, when the blue 
devils, or any more substantial enemies 
than these azure fiends, attack him, 
instead of taking his glass like a man, 
cries, “give me some drink, Mrs. 
Brady,” like a sick girl? I have read 
in some philosophic work, that the lady 
who hears of the loss of a child, or the 
loss of a pool at loo, with the same 
genteel absence of emotion, is scarcely 
to be esteemed, and I agree with the 
sentiment and judgment of the writer. 
T have known a man fret himself near- 
ly into a fever, because he had not 
oil and condiments with his salmon, 
instead of lobster sauce, and I have 
said, surely this is folly—so it comes 
to this, that there is an aurea mediocri- 
tas in the temper with which we should 

things not pleasant to us, as well 
as in other matters. Upon the whole, 
a habit of resignation to what happens, 
is perhaps the best. 


“ Permittes ipsis expendere numinibus, quid 
Conveniat nobis, rebusque sit utile nostris.” 
Permit the Gods themselves to rule our fate, 
And fix whate’er is fittest for our state. 
Yet carry not this too far, lest the tide 
of thy affections be held back by the 
Von. IIL. 


ice of thy philosophy—lest the blos- 
soms of joy, and the dew-drops of 
sorrow be given up for the dry wood 
of stoicism. One thing is clear, that 
the same temper which enjoys keenly, 
will suffer in its turn when the occasion 
comes ; for it is true, though “ put in 
a ballad,” that 

“ The heart that is soonest awake to the flowers 
Is always the first to be touched by the thorns,” 


But what has all this to do with your 
journey ? cry fifteen hundred of my 
readers at once. A great deal, my 
dear ladies and gentlemen. Remem- 
ber ye how ye left me at the end of the 
last chapter, “ perplexed in the ex- 
treme,” and ordering tea for my body’s 
solacement, and to bring my perturbed 
spirits to rest ! 

The reflections with which I have 
just troubled you, were those that 
occurred to me as I walked up the 
stairs of the Peacock at Islington. 
By the way, for fear of a misunder- 
standing, you are to take notice that 
in England we commonly call Inns by 
the names of the signs that now are, 
or heretofore have heen, suspended 
over the doors thereof—therefore, when 
I speak of the stairs of the Peacock, I 
mean the stairs of the inn so called. 
It may not be impertinent to note also 
in this place, (that which by my. travels 
I have discovered) namely, that there 
are sundry buildings or collections of 
buildings, in London, called “ Inns,” 
and dedicated to the use chiefly of 
lawyers, which are by no means 
“ houses of entertainment.” This I think 
it right to insert in my chapters, for 
the benefit of the unwary. 

It was a mistake, or rather an error of 
judgment, arising from my rustic inno- 
cence, to have ordered tea. Tell me 
not of its refreshing qualities—I know 
them perfectly. It does excellent well 
in the country, where things are quiet 
and tea-like round about you, and where 
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there is the veritable milk of cows, and 
as much of the same as you choose, 
without a grudge. But when a stranger 
arrives amid the crowd—the hum—the 
shock of men, more especially English- 
men, let him by all means fortify his in- 
wards with something more calculated 
to inspirit him for battle than such thin 

tations as tea. Let him eat some 

f and drink some strong drink, and 
then go forth to trample upon other 
aa toes, as other peop e will in- 

libly trample upon his, and after- 
wards jeer at him for permitting them 
to do so. 

When I had finished my tea, and 
ruminated once and again upon the 
circumstances that occurred since the 
evening before, at tea time, I leaned 
back in my chair—and throwing one 
leg across the other, I felt that within 
a brief space I had become a wiser 
and a sadder man. 

And after all, said I, heaving a sigh 
of pensiveness—after all, what the 
devil does a man travel for? For 
what does he interrupt the tranquil 
current of his life, and put himself to 
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trouble, to charges, and to losses? If 
he finds any thing to interest him no 
sooner does a new affection begin to 
twine itself around his heart, than the 
object of it is lost to him : he goes on, 
and something else succeeds, of which, 
if the beginning be pleasant, the end 
is regret. And this, too, is the best 
we can expect ; for in how many in- 
stances will accidents perplex, or rude- 
ness annoy us ; or worse than these, a 
sense of loneliness, and the cold indif- 
ference of those around us, sink upon 
the heart, bringing to the gentle, sor- 
row, and to those of rougher mould, 
gloom and bitterness. But even these 
things are not without their benefits ; 
for do they not teach us to love our 
home ; to turn with a refreshed sense 
of its blessedness, to that one spot 
where we have garnered up our heart, 
and where we know that the hearts of 
those we love beat for us? Pooh! 
why am I a bachelor—almost an old 
bachelor? Yet forgive me, Martha, 
for thou prizest thy brother, and not- 
withstanding the apotheeary, loves thim 
better than any thing else in the world, 


CHAPTER III. 


I was in the midst of these reflec- 
tions, and though not yet twenty-four 
hours absent, was in a fair way of fall- 
ing into a fit of home-sickness, when 
the waiter opened the door and said a 
person wanted to see me. I thought 
this very extraordinary, seeing I was 
so far from any one likely to know me. 
However, I ordered my visitor to be 
admitted. I saw at a glance, as he 
entered, thut he was a perfect stranger 
to me, and inwardly preparing myself 
for some adventure, determined that 
the simplicity of my country habits 
should not betray me into any want of 
due caution. Notwithstanding, how- 
ever, all the dignity which I endea- 
voured to cast into the look with which 
I regarded this stranger, he advanced 
towards me with rather a confident air, 
as if resolved to open his business 
without delay ; and yet by the fumbling 
of his hat in both his hands, and the 
repeated attempts to bow as he passed 
along the floor, I judged that he was 
about to prefer some request. 


The man I at first took to be about 
forty years of age, but a quick expres- 
sion—half of roguery, half of caution— 
in his eyes ; and a grin, which had in 
it less of courtesy than self-satisfied 
cunning, led me to suppose he was 
goungrt. A mass of greasy looking 

rown hair came down upon his low 
forehead, concealing it almost to the 
eyes; his linen was none of the 
cleanest ; he wore round his neck a 
dirty handkerchief, of a red and yellow 
pattern, arranged in what is elegantly 
termed the stable-boy’s tie ; his coat 
was of dark green, cut short, and 
with brass buttons ; it was something 
the worse of the wear perhaps, but not 
much; he wore onde breeches that 
had once been of a drab colour, but 
*twould have puzzled even a painter to 
have assigned any precise designation 
to their present doubtful hue ; worsted 
stockings ; short, laced boots, and tan- 
coloured galligaskins, reaching half way 
up the legs, from the boots towards the 
knees, completed the outward costume 
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of the person who now claimed my 
attention. 
Before he arrived at the table where 


I was sitting, he began to introduce 


‘himself with the story of his distress, 


which he told in terms certainly more 
blunt than moving. He had arrived 
in town from Staffordshire the day be- 
fore, he said, about some business for his 
master, and having gone to Smithfield 
that morning, he had accompanied anac- 
quaintance to a house to have “a drop 0’ 
summat ’ot, as the morning was cool.” 
While he was there, a scrimmage was 
kicked up, and in the row his pocket 
was picked of five sovereigns and two 

unds in silver. Having got thus far 
in his story, he stopped short; and 
looking in my face with an anxious air, 
as if to satisfy himself whether his tale 
was believed or not, awaited my 
reply. 

“But why did you not cause the 
doors to be shut, and have the people 
present, searched for your lost pro- 
perty ”” suid I. 

“Whoy, for the matter of that,” he 
answered, “I knowed nothing about it 
for two hours afterwards.” 

“ Know nothing about it! Why how 
could so much coin be taken from you 
without your missing it ?” 

“Whoy because they put this in 
oa o’ moy money, and I niver 

nowed the difference till 1 happened 
to take it out o’ moy pocket ;” and so 
saying, he threw down a small leathern 
bag upon the table, which made a 
considerable noise as it fell. 

“ And what is that ?” said I. 

“ Roobbish,” he answered, and turned 
out the contents upon the table: they 
consisted of old screw nuts and a parcel 
of flat stones. 

It was impossible to doubt that the 
blunt, simple countryman before me 
had ‘been cruelly robbed by town 
sharks. “It was a shameful trick,” 
said I: “but how do you happen to 
come to me about it ?” 

“I seed you, Sir, arrive by the coach, 
and put up here ; and I thought when 
I heerd you talk, as how you might be 
from my part of the country, and 
wouldn't mind giving me some help 
out of this here trouble that I’ve got 
into.” 

This was a touch at my feelings that 
I could not resist. The man who is 
insensible to the ties of country or of 
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neighbourhood, is a barbarian ; and at 
a distance from home, these ties should 
be remembered with a particular ten- 
derness. 

“ And what can I do to help you” 
said I. 

The man saw his advantage, and at 
once pushed it home. “ Whoy, look 
you here, master,” said he, pulling a 
slip of paper out of his pocket, “ here’s 
a bit of an order I’ve got on the Bunk 
down in our country, for ten pounds. 
I can’t get no one to give me money 
or goods for it here, because they don’t 
know me nor the Bank; but if you'd 
spare me the cash for it, it would be a 
great service, and I would be main 
thankful to you.” 

He seemed to get this out with an 
effort ; and, as the orators say, paused 
for a reply. He had now fairly shot 
his bolt, and waited to see what execu- 
tion it would do, I looked at the 
check, for such it was, over and over, 
and it seemed all right. I knew the 
Bank to be a good one, and it was one 
of their own copperplate checks. It 
looks all fair, thought I. I do not 
know the drawer; but how should I 
know all the people that keep accounts 
in the Bank? I looked again at the 
countryman, and observed the anxious 
solicitude with which he appeared to 
await my answer. Poor fellow, thought 
I, he feels that his present destiny is 
in my hands. 

“ But,” said I,“how can you want so 
much as ten pounds ?” for I was re- 
solved still to be cautious with him. 

He gave me a glance—methought 
of reproach—which smote me inwardly, 
as though he had said, do. I ask ‘so 
much that you deem it necessary thus 
to measure my necessities: but he 
quickly replied that he had been or- 
dered to make purchases to nearly that 
amount in London, and could not re- 
turn to the country without the goods, 

The business was done ; I had no 
more to say: but extracting from m 
black leathern ket-book two five 
es notes, I handed them over in 
ieu of the check, to Jacob Jones, for 
such the man said was his name. 

I shall never forget the look he 
gave as he took the money from me, 
and deposited it in his waistcoat 
pocket. 

Just as he had done so, a consider- 
able bustle was heard in the passage 
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below. Jacob started, and began to 
listen attentively. Presently the sound 
of feet and voices was heard upon the 
stairs. 

“ The beaks, by George,” said my 
Staffordshire friend, in a very altered 
tone of voice. “I’m blowed if it’s not 
all up now. Give me the check, curse 
it,” cried he, running very quickly 
to me. 

“ What! the check for which I have 
given you the money ?” 

“ Yes—quick—there’s your money,” 
he cried, throwing the notes down on 
the table before me. 

In two seconds he had the check in 
his hands—the noise was now at the 
door—he tore the paper up, and thrust 
the fragments into his mouth ; then 
catching up my travelling cloak, which 
lay on a chair, threw it round him 
and sat down, leaning his head and 
arms upon the table, as though he had 
been fast asleep for an hour. I was all 
the time so surprised by his actions, 
and the quickness of them, that I looked 
on as one speechless. 

Presently the door opened, and in 
marched the waiter, two men in blue 
uniforms, and a stout stupid-looking 
countryman, in laced boots and a grey 
smock frock. Methought the waiter 
looked about a little surprised, and the 
rest of the party seemed rather dis- 

inted. 
eT beg pardon, Sir,” said the waiter, 
“but there has been a robbery com- 
mitted on this countryman here, and 
he says the man I shewed in here 
a while ago is the thief.” 

“Say its a mistake—that it wasn’t 
this room,” said my apparently sleeping 
partner, in a whisper which seemed to 
slide along the surface of the tableto me. 
I saw how the case was, and for a 
moment thought how I might aid the 
fellow’s escape ; for when one does not 
belong to the pursuit, there is a natural 
repugnance to deliver a poor devil up 
inte the hands of the Philistines ; but 
when I again reconnoitred the party 
that had come into the room, and 
observed the look of distress of the 
countryman, and the look of suspicion 
of the men in the blue uniform, directed 
not at the thief, but at me, my mind 
was changed. 

“It is very likely,” said I, “ for his 
behaviour seems none of the honestest. 
He hus made use of my cloak, without 
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any invitation on my part, and he is 

retending to be asleep there. I never 
in my life saw a man compose himself 
to rest with such despatch.” 

The policemen—for such I after- 
wards discovered the men in the blue 
uniforms to be—now advanced, and 
having uncloaked Mr. Jacob Jones, 
the countryman in the smock frock 
shouted that he was the man, and 
rushing at him, seemed very well in- 
clined to take summary vengeance with 
his fists, had he not been restrained by 
the officers. 

“ This is all a mistake, I assure you,” 
said Mr. Jacob Jones, “I only came 
up from Dunstable about three hours 
ago by the coach, and have not been 
in London this twelvemonth before.” 

“Its a loye! its a loye!” said the 
countryman. “I know him well, and 
its he that stoal my money.” 

“There’s no use in this gammon 
now,” said one of the policemen ; “ we 
marked you in Smithfield this morning, 
and we must search you now for this 
man’s money.” 

It was now time for me to tell my 
story. When I came to the account 
of the tearing and devouring of the 
check, I thought the poor countryman 
would have broken his heart ; he was 
consoled, however, by the hope sug- 
gested to him, that ce might obtain 
another in place of that which was 
devoured. he policemen would fain 
have carried me off with the criminal, 
to act the part of witness, but the 
waiter had the goodness to interfere on 
my behalf, and I was let off on a pro- 
mise to attend at the police office if 
wanted. It turned out that Mr. Jacob 
Jones, who had two or three other 
names for the sake of variety, and to 
serve his occasions, when the memory 
of that which he used last happened to 
fuil him, was the doer and not the 
sufferer im the affair which he had 
described to me, and had actually ab- 
structed a small bag of money from 
the countryman’s pocket, as well as the 
check ; substituting for it, (that the 
man might not immediately perceive 
his loss,) a bag of bits of iron and 
stones, such as he had shown to me. 
I fancy he was an adroit enough rogue 
to make it up with his victim and his 
captors, before he got into the hands of 
the magistrate, for I was never called 
upon afterwards for my evidence. | 
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had the curiosity to ask him how he 
happened to have done me the honor 
of a visit, and he had the courtesy to 
inform me that he was one of those at 


. the door as I alighted from the coach, 


and observing my complete ignorance 
of town, he thought I should be a 
likely person to give him cash for a 
country check, which he would per- 
haps never have been able to turn into 
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money in the regular way. I thought 
myself very fortunate to have escaped 
so well the audacious wiles of | this 
town-bred knave, who was no delicate 
thief, nor “ snapper-up of unconsidered 
trifles,” like Autolycus ; but a daring 
rogue, who would have had no remorse 
in plucking me as bare as the two 
legged animal without feathers of the 
Grecian philosopher. 


CHAPTER IV. 


The reader being a philosopher, as 
he or she, (should it not be she or he ?) 
undoubtedly is, will be able to under- 
stand how, during the progress of the 
incidents that I have just related, the 
knowledge grew upon me, without 
being directly communicated, that I 
was really in London, although five 
miles from Hyde Park-corner. I 
therefore made bold to ask the waiter 
if he had a map of London, and was 
soon accommodated with one, by which 
Iwas enabled to understand my local 
position positively and relatively, and 
thus to be relieved of my first bewil- 
derment upon the subject, which was, 
however, succeeded by another, but 
not so immediately perplexing, when J 
reflected on the prodigious and un- 
fathomable magnitude of the great city 
into which I had fallen, like a rain drop 
into the ocean. 

As I traced the line from Islington 
to Saint Paul’s, my eye fell upon the 
place marked Gray’s inn, and it then 
first occurred to my recollection that I 
had a nephew serving his articles with 
a solicitor in that legal neighbourhood. 
I had not seen him since he left the 
country a raw lad, three years before ; 
and I no sooner thought of him than I 
yearned to see him: even this youth, 
said I, will be a comfort to me in this 
vast city—this peopled and busy soli- 
tude, and though young, he must have 
knowledge and experience in this place, 
which will be of use to me. I there- 
fore determined to send for him ; and 
having arranged with the waiter to 
despatch a note for me to Gray’s Inn 
early in the morning, I ventured forth 
into the street, to feel assured that I 
was in living, moving, gas-lighted 
London ! 


To visit a strange city, in the goings- 
on of which one feels a vivid interest 
and deep curiosity, is like renewing 
the feelings of one’s youth, or childhood 
rather, when every thing beyond the 
nursery or the school was wrapped up 
in a pleasing wonderment, not unmixed 
with fear. What an odd feeling to 
dread turning a corner lest one should 
go astray !|—to find myself gazing into 
shops, and marvelling at the splendour 
of the lights—in fine, to be interested 
in the outward shews of things, and to 
make them the subject of vague con- 
jecture in a thousand ways. This, to 
be sure, lasts but for a very short time : 
the reign of reflection begins again, and 
the emotions excited by strangeness 
are soon, “likean unsubstantial pageant, 
faded ;” but while the sensation of child- 
like unknowingness and excitement does 
remain, it is curiously fascinating, and 
agreeable even to remember. 

I walked up and down the seemingly 
interminable street in which my hotel 
was situated, fearing if I went too far 
from it, | might not be able to regain 
it again. I was dazzled by the prodi- 
gality of artificial light from lamps and 
shops, and astounded by the quantity 
of people going to and fro upon the 
footway—for it was still early. I can- 
not say, however, that their courtesy 
struck me as speaking much for town 
civilization. On the contrary, I should 
say that the careless indifference of 
each individual to every body’s con- 
venience but his own, was very marked 
and disagreeable. Some pushed along 
with their hands in their pockets, 
knocking their shoulders every now 
and then against those they passed, 
in consequence of not using the oars 
of their bodies to prevent running 
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foul—others smoked pipes or cigars, 
and puffed the smoke about, polluting 
the air with the filthy stench of burned 
tobacco, in perfect carelessness who 
liked or who disliked it. Porters with 
loads strode along, as if determined to 
walk down whoever did not start out 
of their line of march—but worse than 
all the rest, workmen with their tools 
in mat baskets, (which seems the uni- 
versal fashion in London,) swung along, 
and to my amazement killed nobody. 
For myself, I jumped out of the way of 
a man carrying a huge bale of paper 
on his neck, who was just about to 
trample me under foot, but in getting 
through between him and a flannel- 
jacketted carpenter, going home no 
doubt to his “expectant wife and 
toddlin’ wee things,” I had the nar- 
rowest imaginable escape of my head 
being severed from my body, by the 

saw of the said carpenter, of 
which a portion of the blade, about ten 
inches long, was sticking out beyond 
his shoulder from the basket, which, in 
quiver fashion, was slung at his back. To 
have one’s throat cut right across, skin, 
arteries, sinews, gristle and all, even by 
the cleanest and smoothest instrument, 
is, in my humble judgment, no trifling 
matter ; but the bare imagination of 
having it torn through by a coarse- 
toothed saw, familiar with oak planks 
and an occasional rusty nail hidden 
therein, is very disagreeable. I has- 
tened back to my apartment, called 
for a tumbler of water with a glass of 
— in it, drank it off, and went to 


I am inclined to think they are 
well skilled in the art and mystery of 
bed-making in London ; at all events 
I slept soundly, and had discussed 
breakfast with a country appetite, when 
my nephew, for whom I had sent, was 


announced. It was quite ridiculous 
the change which three years in London 
had made in him. Had I met him in 
the street I should have passed him by, 
not supposing I had ever seen him 
before. When he left the country, 
and I had last seen him, he was seven- 
teen, not tall for his years, yet in 
shape much reminding one of the in- 
strument that commonly adorneth our 
hearths, and is called a tongs, or the 
tongs—for those who love singularity 
call it the one, and pluralists call it the 
other. His feet seemed then some- 
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thing of the longest, and I recollected 


prognosticating that his keep would be 
expensive in the article of shoe leather. 
His gait was of a free and easy des- 
cription, with neck bent forward, and 
lower back stuck out, while his’ arms 
swung to and fro, like those of a two- 
handled pump in full action. Add to 
this, that his hair in those days was 
of a whity-brown hue, and -his ears 
and hands above the middle size, and 
of a bright beet-root colour, and some 
idea may be formed of the sort of 
beauty my nephew was when he left 
the country. My sister Martha who, 
as women go, could never be called 
vain, struck a second cousin of our’s 
out of her will, because the good 
woman talked of the strong family 
likeness which my nephew bore to 
Martha and myself—but let that pass. 
I do assure all whom it may concern, 
that this youth now appeared before 
me a very passable young man; and 
if there was any fault to be found with 
his appearance, it was on the score 
of being too elaborately attractive, 
His tailor had doubtless done much, 
but great pains and imitative study of 
his own must have been added. The 
whity-brown hair, now grown much 
darker, was most skilfully disposed, 
forming bunches of curls at the ears, 
sO as In some measure to conceal the 
redundancy of these auricular orna- 
ments—his hat sat on his head with a 
peculiar air, to the description of 
which words are inadequate—his figure 
was as erect as my cane, and his arms, 
as he walked, had a short oscillating 
motion, not lel to his sides, but to 
his chest. His black stock was beau- 
tifuly contrasted with his white-breasted 
shirt ; and as for coat, waistcoat, and 
breeches, they had all the ineffable 
grace which a Holborn tailor, with 
wooden Apollos at his door to stretch 
his coats upon, knows so well how to 
impart. His feet might still be objected 
to as rather long, but then the boot was 
so neat and so narrow, that this sole 
ground of objection would certainly 
be passed over except by the very 
fastidious. 

But what surprised me even more 
than his curiously changed appearance, 
was the readiness and profusion of 
smooth and civil talk. I really feit 
myself in the presence of a very polite 
young gentleman, and when I ven 
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tured to rally him after the manner of 
our country wit, about his tightly-fitting 
coat, assuring him that though I ad- 
mired economy, yet I thought he might 
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‘venture, without being ‘called a spend- 


thrift, to devote another quarter of a 
yard of cloth to his body garment, he 
replied by such a well turned compli- 
ment to his tailor, full of gravity and 
sweetness, and such a graceful .depre- 
cation of provincial taste in dress, that 
I had no more to say upon'the matter. 
What perplexed me most in his beha- 
viour was a peculiar blending of solem- 
nity and lightness. He never went 
beyond a lisp anda smile, and I was 
beginning to feel a real concern lest 
love or some other misfortune (for at 
twenty, love is a misfortune,) was prey- 
ing upon his mind, when he relieved 
me by requesting me to come away 


from the box where we were sitting, 


for, said he, “I cannot bear the loud 
laughing of those people near us, no- 
thing is so vulgar as to laugh. I was 
iat three remarkably genteel parties 
last week—so many people at each of 
‘them that one could hardly stir in the 
rooms, and I did not hear a single 
daugh—nothing above a slight titter 
from some girls who were very young, 
and I believe lately from the country.” 

I was now satisfied that my gentle- 
man’s gravity was only for the sake of 
being in the mode, and it no longer 
affected me with that tenderness which, 
had it been an affair of the heart, how- 
ever foolish, I should not have been 
able to withhold from his distresses. 

I now proceeded to the business for 
which, in addition to the pleasure of 
seeing one connected with me, I had 
sent for my nephew, and begged to 
learn from him where it. would be well 
for me to fix my residence while en- 
gaged in my present object, which was 
that of seeing London and West- 
minster. Considering his youth, I 
thought the observations he made on 
this subject were very discreet. For 
himself, he said, he was ata boarding and 
lodging establishment in a very genteel 
street, adjacent to Russell-square. The 
company consisted chiefly of young 
people, of both sexes, who endeavoured 
to amuse each other in the evening the 

way they could, by forming parties 
or otherwise, but as the hours were 
sometimes late, and an attention to the 
polite ceremonies of town deemed 
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requisite, he thought it would be better 
for me to get a quiet lodging with a 
homely family, that kept early hours, 
and would attend to my comforts. As I 
assented to all this, he went on to inform 
me that one of the clerks where he was 
serving his ‘articles, was married, and 
had a very good house near Gray’s 
Inn, the rent of which he defrayed by 
accommodating lodgers, and to his care 
he would recommend me. — This-being 
settled, we set forth together for my 
domicile that was ‘to be, and’ now hav- 
ing a guide, and being relieved from 
all miieusunh anxiety as to going astray 
and losing myself, I was free to in- 
dulge in unrestrained contemplation of 
all around me. ‘Certainly'it is ‘a fine 
sight, these interminable rows of houses, 
uniting elegance and ‘comfort in their 
appearance. Every thing looked :so 
neat, and in —_ repair, to the very 
scouring and squaring of the stone 
steps before the doors, as if people 
did nothing else but watch that no 
touch of decay or neglect should be 
visible about their dwellings ; and to 
say the truth, the more 1 saw of the 


internal economy of the households of 


the middle class in London during my 
residence there, the more I was con- 
firmed in the opinion that the chief at- 
tention of the mistress of the family at.all 
events, was directed to the maintaining 
of a neat and “ respectable” appearance 
on the outside, and within the house. 
The cleanness of walls, und especially 
corners—the brightness of the furniture, 
and the looking glasses, and the win- 
dows, the neat and expensive clothing 
of themselves and their children, and 
the abundant feeding and physicking 
of the latter, form the business of their 
lives and occupy all their thoughts. 
As for the things of imagination, or of 
feeling other then household feeling, 
they know them not. They have an 
interest in bonnets, but not in: books 
—their taste is generally restricted to 
dress and cookery, but nevertheless 
they are respectable people, well fitted 
for the business of living, and the for- 
mation, in the mass, of what:is called 
the English character. 

Bye and Lye we entered a neat look- 
ing street, containing on either side 
about fifty houses, all of them so ex- 
actly alike, to the very colour of the 
doors, and the fancy of the knockers, 
that I wondered how the inhabitants 
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were able to find their own particular 
homes amid the multitude, the rather 
as it is not the custom to have any 
name affixed upon ‘the hall doors. A 
‘stranger must depend entirely upon 
the numbers, which if he happen to 
forget, the Lord help him. It will be 
no use to knock at a door by chance, 
‘and ask, for ten to one the people 
living next door to each other for five 
years last past, have no notion of each 
other’s names, unless they happen to 
have had some business together about 
a party wall, or a spout or gutter com- 
mon to both houses, or something of 
that sort. 

“This is the street where Hopkins 
lives,” said my nephew—“ very neat 
and comfortable houses, a’nt they ?” 
“ Yes,” said I, “and the builder seems 
to have been so much in love with the 
first, that he has made all the others with 
more than a ‘family likeness’”—and 
saying this, I thought of poor Martha 
‘at home, and sighed. 

“Ah, that puts me in mind of a 
story Hopkins told me only yester- 
day,” said my nephew. 

“ Pray, indulge me with it,” said I, 
“if it be diverting, for either the fatigue 
of walking in these streets, or the 
thought of the distance I am from home, 
has depressed my spirits.” 

“Well,” said he, “you must know 
that Hopkins took the house here 
a short time before he was married, 
and as he was going out one evening, 
expecting to return late, he took the key 
of the hall-door with him, desiring the 
servant to go to bed at her usual time, 
and léave a light burning in the passage. 
This is a common practice, and it so 
happened that his next-door neighbour 
that evening did the very same thing. 
When Hopkins returned at twelve 
o'clock at night, he went to the wrong 
door, and the lock being of precisely 
the same pattern, his key opened it, 
and in he went. Hopkins’s neighbour 
was, like himself, a new comer, and as 
yet there was not much furniture in 
the house. It was in every respect so 
like Hopkins’s own, that he perceived 
no difference. The truth is, [ sup- 
pose, he had taken a glass of brandy 
and water more than usual, but he said 
nothing of that tome. He took the 
candle and went up stairs—the bed 
room was the same—the two-pair front 
room. Hopkins observed no difference, 
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but pulled off his clothes, and might 
have even gone into his neighbour's 
bed, but that an article of night 
gear in the room now exposed the 
mistake. It was of a flaming red 
pattern, and Hopkins knew that his 
was blue and white—he looked about, 
and the moment his suspicion was 
roused, it was confirmed, for several 
points of discrepancy, which, while his 
attention was not turned to any such 
thing, were wholly unobserved, now 
flashed upon his observation. His 
surprise and consternation were such, 
at finding himself thus an intruder, in 
another man’s house and chamber at 
midnight, that he upset a rickety 
basin-stand, the cade whereof was 
very great, and added to his terror. He 
expected that he would be seized as a 
robber, perhaps shot without time or 
opportunity for explanation being af- 
forded. An awful silence succeeded to 
the crash—no one was awakened by it, 
and Hopkins recovering himself a 
little, donned his clothes again in all 
haste, got down stairs, replaced the 
light in the hall, got out n as steal- 
thily as a rat, and had just found his way 
into his own house and shut the door, 
when he heard his neighbour arrive. 
Hopkins says his nerves got such a 
shock that he could not sleep all 
night.” 

“T doubt it not,” said I; “the anec- 
dote has an interest which is height- 
ened by this locality, and you have 
narrated it with proper delicacy : but 
did your friend’s neighbour ever dis- 
cover that his premises had been in- 
vaded ?” 

“I believe not. Hopkins said there 
was a great scolding in the house the 
next morning, and finally the woman- 
servant was turned away for breaking 
of crockery, and absurdly insisting that 
it must have been the cat that did it, 
Hopkins kept his own counsel, but as 
he wanted a second servant at the 
time, he hired the woman as an act of 
justice.” 

By this time we arrived at the house 
of which we were in search. “’Tis an 
unlucky time of the day,” said I, “ we 
shall not probably find Mr. Hopkins at 
home.” f 

“That makes no difference,” said 
my nephew, “for we shall find Mrs. 

opkins.” 


“ But in making a bargain ?” said I. 
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“She, and she alone, is to be con- 


" sulted, and Hopkins knows that well,” 


he replied. 
We were soon introduced to the 


-Jady of the house, a very good looking 


woman, rather inclined to en-bon- 
point, with an active bustling air, and 
a great flow of speech. Her first floor 
was occupied by a lady who was an 
invalid, and a female relative of her’s 
had just arrived, who was to occupy 
one of the bed-rooms on the second 
floor ; but she (I mean the lady of the 
house) would be most happy if I would 
occupy the other; and as for a 
sitting room, if I had no objection to 
use their parlour, and to breakfast with 
their family, every thing should be done 
to make me comfortable. There was 
a decision of manner about the lady 
which made it impossible to doubt that 
she could accomplish what she pro- 
mised, and as her house looked scru- 
pulously clean, and I was very anxious 


to be “ settled” as the phrase is, I gave, 


in to all her suggestions, and congratu- 
lated myself on the cheapness with 
which I was to be lodged. I am 
almost ashamed to say how little, yet 
as the knowledge may not be unim- 
portant to some future traveller, I will 
mention that my lodging in this house, 
which was as neat and well furnished 
as any man, gentle or simple, need 
require, was but twelve shillings by 
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the week—my breakfast was to cost a 
shilling a day, and my tea half that 
sum. As for dinner, they would not 
undertake to give me any, and us I 
afterwards discovered, this, toa peram- 
bulator, is no hardship, for London is 
of such extent, that unless a man has 
a fixed hour for getting home, and 
a fixed resolution not to stir afterwards, 
he had better dine in whatever quarter 
the pursuit of the day may have car- 
ried him to. If there be anything un- 
sentimental in this little episode to m 
sentimental journey, I crave my oor. 
er’s indulgence. 

So much being settled, I bid good 
bye to my nephew, for whom my new 
landlady, as soon as he was gone, po- 
litely testified her regard, assuring me 
that he was a very nice young man, 
and that she would have put herself to 
any inconvenience rather than not have 
accommodated any one of his family. 
When I thought within myself of 
being indebted for guidance and civil 
reception to the patronage and coun- 
tenance of my nephew, I could not 
choose but laugh ; not so openly, how- 
ever, as to alarm Mrs, Hopkins for my 
urbanity, but making the best return 
within the compass of my poor ability 
to her civil discourse, I set out again 
for Islington, promising to be back 
with my portmanteau in time for tea. 


CHAPTER V. 


This I accomplished without any 
accident of sufficient importance to 
find a place in this narrative, and at 
six o’clock presented myself at my new 
dwelling, where I was received with 
much attention by Mrs. Hopkins, now 
arrayed in her evening costume, which 
was much more shewy than that of the 
morning, and so neatly put on, that 
she really looked a very pretty woman 
—but what was that to me? Her 
husband too was now at home, a fat- 
headed, short-legged man, concerning 
whom it might have been prophecied, 
without much skill in physiogno- 
my, that he loved pudding. He dis- 
coursed to me of the weather until 
his wife sent him to cut the bread and 


butter, which he seemed to do con 
amore. 

He appeared to be indeed a very 
useful person about the house in a 
subordinate capacity—his wife saving 
him all trouble in the direction_of 
affairs. She put me cons : 
mind of the Madame B. mentigj 
the French essayist, Jouy, “ domea™ 
tivité l’intelligence, et ’humeur un peu 
despotique, s'il faut tout dire, laissent 
peu de chose a faire 4 son mari.” I 
found they had three children, who 
ate their meals with them—a circum- 
stance which I might literally say I 
had not bargained for ; but 1 was un- 
willing to give myself or the fond 
parents the pain of making any objec- 
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tion. Miss Sarah was six years old, a 
white greasy-looking child, with large 
dead eyes, and a stoppage in her nose 
which did not pleasingly affect her 
voice. Master Jackey was five, and 
not an ill-looking boy, but as bold an 
imp as ever worked mischief, and 
challenging every one that came into 
the house, stranger, or no stranger, 
to box ; then it would close its little 
fists and batter away at one’s knees, to 
the infinite delight of its parents, until 
at last it hurt itself, and ran away yowl- 
ing, to be coaxed and petted by one of 
them, or both. The youngest darling 
was Miss Emma, a sharp-eyed little 
wretch, very like her mother, and 

ionate as a little fiend :—when 
thwarted, she would dance with rage, 
or throw herself down on the floor, 
and kicking as if in convulsions, scream 
as if some one had been cutting her 
head off. I sometimes thought it a 


pity. that they did’nt. 

heir amiable mother talked to me 
about them all the time of tea, except 
while employed in the most affectionate 
exhortations to them to eat plenty of 
bread and butter. “ Do, darling, take 
another piece—that’s a dear—do make 


a hearty tea.” Such were her frequent 
exclamations, and assuredly her chil- 
‘dren shewed no undutiful disobedience 
of her commands. At last, the moun- 
tain of slices entirely disappeared, and 
father and mother gazed alternately at 
the empty plate and at their children, 
with an air of paternal satisfaction 
which none but a stoic could have 
beheld unmoved. How curious and 
delightful, thought I, are the tender 
sympathies which dwell within the 
ental breast. Alas! why am I 
orty-three, and a bachelor. 
nd so saying, or rather so thinking, 
for I did not say it, 1 took a candle to 
go to my room, when in came a very 
pretty nursery maid, with a soft plea- 
sant voice, and after a special inquiry, 
with apparent solicitude, if the children 
had made a hearty tea, and an answer 
in the affirmative, she said they were 
dear good children, and carried them 
off, carefully eyeing me, I could per- 
ceive, every now and then, as much as 
to say, what sort of a person is this 
new lodger ? 
These pretty nursery maids in the 
London lodging houses play the very 
deuce, but I don’t see what help there 
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is for it. The name of the young 

son in question was Maria, and they 
called her Mariar. I walked up stairs 
behind her, while she beguiled the way 
with vivacious prattle to the children. 
As I turned into my room, the slightest 
imaginable turn of her eye shewed 
that she noticed my retreat. This, 
suid I, is her gentle way of wishing me 
good night—when we get better ac- 
quainted, she will venture to say “ good 
night”to me. I.never prophecied smote 
more accurately in my life. 

When I went down some time 
afterwards to fetch a book which I 
brought in my hand, and forgotten 
in the parlour, I heard in the passage 
the sounds of expostulation, mixed with 
those of lamention and woe. One of 
the voices was that of my. landlady, 
the other was very pathetic, but strange 
and uncouth. hen I arrived at the 
locus in quo, 1 thought it a point of 
politeness to express my hope that 
nothing was the matter. 

“O nothing,” said Mrs. Hopkins, 
“it’s only Irish Biddy, a char-woman 
I employ, and I find she won't eat 
her vietuals, so it stands to-reason she 
can’t do her work, aud I’m telling her 
we can’t have her any more.” 

“God bless you, Sir, do spake a 
word for me,” said Biddy, with tears 
in her eyes; “I’m sure I'd ate an’ 
drink too, for it’s not too much av it 
I’m often thronbled wit, but it’s agin 
my religion, Sir, an’ I’m sure I’l] work 
as hard every bit as if I ate the house- 


.full; but only don’t turn me off, or I’ll 


be ruint intirely.” 

Here the poor woman wrung her 
hands and began to cry. 

“TI say it’s quite impossible,” cried 
Mrs. Hopkins, “that any woman that 
does'nt take her pint or pint an’ half 
of beer, and some nourishment. of 
meat in the day, can scour my floors 
properly, and no body will persuade 
me to the contrary.” 

“O mistress, dear jewell, sure if 
ie only set your two good Jookin’ 

eautiful eyes on what I’m afther doin’ 
to-day, you would’nt find fault with it 
at all at all,” said Biddy. 

“No, I don’t say it’s badly done,” 
returned the lady, not a little softened 
I dure say, by the compliment to her 
beauty, “ but I know that no work can 
be done as it should be if one don't 
eat meat, nor drink beer, and I can't 
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have you to-morrow, unless you take 
your victuals properly.” 

“Why do you not eat and drink 
~_ other people, my good woman ?” 
- said I. 

“In troth, Sir, I'll tell you how it 
is,” she answered, “this is Friday, 
and to-morrow is Saturday, plaze God, 
if we live to see it—it’s agin our 
religion to ate mate of a Friday, any 
way, and I’m undther a vow besides 
for Saturday, and not to taste porther.” 

“ And what induced you to make 
such a vow ?” 

“ My husband fell off a ladder, Sir, 
upon his breast, an’ he was very bad 
intirely, an’ I made a vow that iv it id 
plaze God to spare him, I would’nt ate 
mate on Saturdays, nor drink anything 
stronger nor milk for a twelvemonth, 
and sure enough it was afther that he 
got betther, Sir, an’ now he’s able to go 
about agin, I thank the Almighty.” 

The tears came into my eyes at this 
little recital, in which affection, sim- 
_ , and superstition, were all com- 

ined, Mrs. Hopkins exclaimed, 
“poor ignorant creature,” and slightly 
laughed, but seeing that I looked 
grave, she changed her countenance to 
an aspect of compassion. 

As for me, I was not surprised by 
the poor woman’s story, for in my part 
of the country there are several small 
settlements of Roman Catholics, and 
I was by no means unaware of the 
strange manner in which they mix up 
their superstitions with the ordinary 
affairs of life. 

“ Does 
vow ?” said I. 

“ Yis, your honor,” said Biddy, 
making a curtsey, and now looking 
rather surprised at me. 

« Rod he can release you from it, I 
suppose.” 

“ Yis, your honor,” she replied again, 
with another curtsey. 

“ And does he live near this 

“ Quite convanient, your honor—he 
belongs to the chapel there, just hard 
by Lincoln’s-Inn- Fields.” 

“ Well,” said I, “I shall write a 
pow for you, which you must take to 

im, and see if he won’t manage this 
affair for you, for its quite too bad that 

ou should lose your health and your 
velihood on account of this vow—I 
qeoey he can change it to something 


_ priest know of your 
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“To be sure, it’s himself that can 
do anything of the soart,” said Biddy, 
“an’ an iligant priest he is, an’ a good 
man to us poor crathurs—maybe you 
know him, Sir?” 

“No,” said I, “1 have not that 
pleasure, but I shall use the freedom 
of writing to him notwithstanding, 
and in the mean time | will ask Mrs. 
Hopkins to let you off without. eating 
meat, or drinking beer, for to-morrow.” 

Mrs. Hopkins was prevailed upon to 
consent, and Biddy prayed that the 
“heavens might be my bed.” 

“ But your husband,” said I, “is he 
able to work again ’” 

“No, Sir,” she replied, with a sigh, 
“not. to say hard work; but he runs 
of arrands an’ the like, and picks up 
a penny the best way he ean.” 

“ Is he an Irishman ?” 

“ An Irishman!” replied Biddy, with 
a laugh, “ arrah, what else would he be, 
Sir? In troth, he is, Sir—he comes 
from a place called Kilcullin in. the 
county Kildare—he lived sarvent wid 
one Mr.. Tracy, that, I dare say, 
you've heerd of iv you ever wor that 
way.” 

“ I never was, Biddy—bat does your 
husband know London well ?” 

“ Does a dook swim, your honor ?— 
It’s himself that does know Lunnun ; 
sure we've been in the place for seven 
years, an’ a power of hardship we've 
seen in it too—glory be to God.” 

It occurred to me that I should very 
much want an attendant, to act both as 
a guide and a servant, while I remained 
in London, and that this poor woman’s 
husband might answer my purpose. 
As to dress, thought I, this suit that I 
have travelled in, if it will fit him, may 
be made over to him as sufficientl 
worse for the wear to be abandoned. 
It is not exactly the sort of servant 
one should choose, if one had to seek 
him out, but as the occasion offers, 
and it would be a charity, why 

In short, I had made up my mind 
to the thing, so without further parley, 
I told Biddy that I wanted a servant 
while I was in town, and if her hus- 
band would come to me, so that I 
might satisfy myself of his qualifica- 
tions, 1 would perhaps employ him. 

The poor woman put up some more 
fervent prayers on my behalf, and 
promised to send her husband early the 
next morning. 
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He came, I saw, and he conquered. 
_It was very absurd, and I knew it, to 
take upon trust all that Brian Murphy 
assured me of, with so much veracity, 
in his own behalf—but he was irresisti- 
ble, and besides, he looked as if my 
old clothes would fit him to a nicety. 
_He protested he knew every place and 
could do every thing, or if he could’nt 
do it just this minute, “sure he could 
larn.” 

Many a man takes high office, 


THE VIOLET IN THE VALLEY. 


FROM THE GERMAN. 


A flower yon vale adorning 


[ April 


thonght I, with precisely the same 
self-assurance as to capability—the 
difference is, that he carries off his 
ignorance with an air, while Brian in 
some sort admits it. 

In the end, I had no reason to re- 
pent of having taken Brian into my 
service, at a venture—but of my future 
adventures, and the part he occasionally 
bore. in them, you shall hear in future 
chapters. 


Awakes at touch of morning— 
So fragrant and so blue 
A violet never grew ; 

In damp moss it reposes, 

Its golden cup encloses 
One drop of pearly sheen, 
The petals far between. 


Oh! why should beauty perish ! 

Thy charms, sweet flower, I’ll cherish, 
If thou wilt leave that bed, 
With chilly moss o’erspread, 

And come with me, I'll bear thee 

Where hills of flowers shall cheer thee, 
There—safe from winter’s hand 
Thy beauties shall expand. 


The violet drooped, assenting, 

Was borne—and there repenting, 
A shade of darker hue, 
Suffus’d the petals blue, 

And on the plain, exhaling, 

The liquid brilliant failing, 
Its chalice teemed no more, 
Irradiate as of yore. 


Her treasure stolen, anguished, 

The flow’ret saw, and languished, 
With love-sick fancies thronged, 
For her mossy bed she longed, 

And while the sun was beaming 

On gay flowers round her gleaming, 
One balmy sigh she drew, 


Then died that violet blue. 
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Vicissitudes. 


VICISSITUDES. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Fortune—Chance—Destiny—Providence. Reader, by which of these names 
do you call that cause which operates those strange changes to which the lives 
of mortals are subject ? Come, be candid, and own that you have sometimes 
said to yourself—either I have been fortunate in this ; or what a strange destiny 
is mine ; or Providence has willed it so; or some other speech of the same 
tendency and purport. To me it is indifferent by what name you call it; I but 
wish you to own that you have sometimes wondered at the prosperity of some 
men—at the misfortunes of others. In short, I wish you to agree with me in 
thinking that man is in the power of some superior being, who wisely orders all 
things, as seems best to him, and who invariably, at length, works out his own 
object, by however extraordinary means this may be brought about. 

Some men struggle, as they call it, against their fate. Poor fools! let themdo 
so. For my part, I have always gone swimming quietly down the stream of fortune ; 
I have never turned and vainly struggled against it. No, no, it is too rapid for 
me to make such an attempt ; besides which, I might be cast on some shoal 
that I know not of. 

However, I must confess that sometimes as I go gliding along, if I see an 
inviting sunny spot on either of the banks of the stream, I try to make for that ; 
I frequently fail, and then submit myself once more to the current. But 
occasionally I succeed in my object. I then leave the waters—lay me down 
upon the verdant turf, with the wild flowers smelling so sweetly all around—there 
bask in the warm sunbeams of prosperity, and watch the struggles and efforts of 
the rest of mankind, as they either go gliding down the river, or else turn and 
kick in vain against the powerful current, which hurries them on, they know not 
whither, until they are at length swept away into the vortex of death, never to 
tise upon that stream again. Reader, peruse the following tale, and then own 
are not the ways of Fortune, Chance, Destiny, Providence, as you may choose 
to call it, inscrutable. 


CHAPTER I. 


On the sandy plain, on the sunny hill, 
‘ Inthe fertile vale we grow ; 
We first are ground in the dusty mill, 
And then are kneaded into dough, 


After ~ had sung this chorus, a 
neat, clean-looking old man, with his 
shirt sleeves tucked up, and a fair 
white apron on, said to the young men 
who were busily working in his bake- 
house, and who had been merrily sing- 
ing a song, of which the lines above 
formed the chorus— 


“Come, make haste lads, knead 
= ; the oven will soon be hot, and 
our loaves notshaped ; and what will the 
Fellows of the College say if they have 
not hot bread for their dinner *” 


“ That’s true enough, indeed, Master,” 
said a fresh-looking young man, “ but 
our singing does not delay our labour.” 

“By no means, Thomas,” said the 
first speaker, “and I am at all times 
fond of a song ; so much so, that if any 
one will now give us one I shall feel 
much obliged to him.” 

“ Ah, say you so,” replied Thomas, 
“well then, make James sing us his 
song about Spain, and we will all join 
in the chorus.” 

“Why, what should James know 
about Spain?” said the old man; 
“hath he not lived all his life in this 
City of Oxford ?” 

“No, no, I was in Spain for some 
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time,” answered James, “in that land 
of beauty, of wine, and of song. Oh, 
what fair, what beauteous scenes are 
there ; such mountains, such rivers, and 
such sweet vales.” 

“ James,” said a melancholy-looking, 
handsome youth, apparently about 
seventeen years of age, who stood 
leaning against a table in one corner of 
the bake-house, attired in a style much 
superior tovall the others, and who took 
no part'in their labour, “indeed, James, 
you make me wish, from your descrip- 
tion, to see this land ; or, at all events, 
to change my present life of ignoble 
ease, for one of stir, of noble daring; 
any state of existence in which there is 
some excitement,would be far preferable 
to the life we at present lead.” 

“ Lambert, Lambert,” said the old 
man who had first spoken, and who 
now addressed the youth who spoke so 
contemptuously ofa baker’s life, “ Lam- 
bert, Lambert, calm thy troubled spirit, 
and rest assured, my dear boy, that he 
who moves in a humble svhere of life, 
enjoys as great a portion of happiness 
as others who are wealthier. I thou 
would’st but settle quietly down, and 
become a baker, it would be well for 
thee,” and as the old man thus spoke, a 
tear glistened in his eye. 

“I become a baker!” answered the 
haughty youth, with an expression of 
the deepest scorn and contempt im- 
printed on his handsome though some- 
what effeminate features ; and he would 
have continued to speak longer in this 
strain, but that some of the young men, 
who dreaded a renewal of those scenes 
of angry discussion which had lately 
frequently taken place between the old 
man and the youth, made a sign to 
James to go on with the following 
song, which he accordingly did, and all 
the others, as they rolled the pieces of 
dough rapidly round on a clean white 
deal table, thus shaping them into 
loaves, joined loudly in the chorus ; 
so that any stranger who had happened 
to have cme in, and found them thus 
singing and working, would have said, 
“ Well to be sure, what a noisy, happy 
set of dogs bakers are.” 

The husbandmen, they tend the vine, 
And tread its juicy treasures out; 
First ina cask they put the wine, 
And then they pass the cup about. 
Crorus—Oh yes, they pass the cup about, 
When all their labour’s o’er ; 
Then each man fills his goblet up, 
Or tends a vine no more. 
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Bright grow the grapes where father Rhine 
His rapid waters pour along; 
And there too groweth many a vine, 
Where Spanish maidens raise the song. 
Cuorus—Where Spanish maidens raise 
the song, 
And strike the castanet, 
As in the vat they dance along, 
Their feet with grape-juice wet. 


Their small feet drip with ruby wine, 
With grapes they bind their flowing hair, 
And let the tepdrils of the vine 
Go twining déwn their bosoms bare. 
Cnorus—Go twining down their bosoms 
bare, » 
With warmly pressing coil, 
As if they loved reposing there, 
Upon so fair a soil. 


Just as this song was concluded, the 
door was thrown open, and in bounded 
a beautiful girl, She appeared to be 
scarcely sixteen, and there was in her 
countenance an innocent, almost in- 
fantine expression, which at once inte- 
rested the beholder in her behalf. 

Have you never, reader, seen in the 
house of some hard-working mechanic, 
of some poor though industrious trades- 
man, a girl so lovely, so graceful, that 
she at once struck you as having been 
born out of her proper sphere—did you 
not then wonder at seeing one calcu- 
lated to adorn ‘a court, to add fresh 
lustre to a palace, born amidst scenes 
so humble—did you ever then think to 
yourself, Providence has given this 
sweet girl to these virtuous lowly 
people, to be to them a ministering 
angel, to encourage them in their toils, 
to strew with a few flowers the thorny 

ath of their existence, to comfort them 
in their distresses, and to be warmly, 
dearly loved by them ; for none are 
truly happy who have not something 
they can love. Well, reader, if you 
ever chanced to see such a girl, just 
such a one was shé who now sprung 
into the room. 

“Uncle Lambert,” said she, “come, 
be quick, make haste, and put the 
bread into the oven—the whole town 
is astir. It is said that the young Earl 
of Warwick hath escaped from the 
tower, and the people all intend t 
keep holiday.” ‘ 

The youth who had before spoken 


so haughtily, started at this intelligence, 
then coloured up, darted forward, and 
seized the fair girl’s hand. , 

“ What say you, Ellen,” he cried, 
“is the report well received ?” 
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“Yes, well—right well, dear Lam- 
bert,” said she : “ will you not fight for 
the poor young Earl, and I will give 
you But no, no; then, Lambert, [ 





-shall lose you—so promise me not to 


go; do, dear Lambert, and I will 
dance every night for you; you know 
how you love to see me dance.” 

Whilst she was thus speaking, the 
reatest confusion pervaded the bake- 
ouse ; the loaves were hastily shuffled 
into the oven, and having done this, 
the workmen hurried out of the bake- 
house. It was evident from their 
looks that they were overjoyed at the 
intelligence ; and the old man, the in- 
stant they had departed, threw off his 
nightcap and apron, put on a coat and 
hat, such as were usually worn by 
tradesmen in the year 1486, (for that 
was the period at which these events 
took place,) gave Ellen a kiss, and, 
saying, “I must go, dear Ellen, and 
see if this report be true; and in the 
mean time try and cure Lambert of his 
wayward fancies,” he quitted the room. 

“ Ellen, dear Ellen,” said the youth, 
as soon as the old man had closed the 
door behind him; “dear Ellen, we 
repe 

“How mean you so, Lambert ?” 
said the young maiden, colouring 
deeply. 

“ My destiny, Ellen,” replied he, “ is 
astrange one. All I dare not reveal to 
you ; but I am born either to perish or 
to fill a mighty station in the world, 
Ishall either be branded, trampled on, 
and scorned, or thousands will kneel 
to pay me lowly homage.” 

“ Lambert, dear Lambert,” said 
Ellen, “ you talk wildly; you are ill, 
Lambert ; will you leave your own 
dear cousin Ellen ?” 

“ You are no cousin of mine, Ellen,” 
said the youth. “ This much I may 


On a stormy night, about three 
weeks after the events previously de- 
tailed, and towards the close of the 
year 1486, a stout, strong built man 
went searching his way up a narrow 
street, which was situated between the 
river and the cathedral of Christ- 
church in Dublin. As he proceeded 
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tell—your uncle is not my father. 
Father Simon has already convinced 
me of this. Ellen, I have noble blood 
in my veins,” 

“ And in consequence of this, Lam- 
bert, you no longer love me ?” said the 
beautiful girl, bursting into a flood of 
tears. “ Father Simon has turned your 
head : I am sure he is an evil and an 
artful man.” 

“I love you, dear Ellen,” replied 
Lambert, “ far better than ever; I will 
never forget you. Do not, dear, sweet 
Ellen, talk so to me; you will break 
my heart; it is my destiny tears me 
from you, and not my own will,” 

“ Lambert, I will ever follow you,” 
sobbed the youthful girl. “Pray take 
me with-you ; I will go anywhere with 
you ; I have looked up to you with 
admiration, with love, from my very 
infancy; I know your proud, your 
daring spirit, and, Lambert, I love you 
all the better for it : pray take me with 
you—I will bear all for your sake ;” 
and so saying, she knelt at his feet and 
covered his hand with kisses. 

“ For God’s sake spare me ; it can- 
not, may not be.” 

“ Cannot, may not be!” said Ellen in 
a tone of despair, at the same time 
rising slowly up and turning deadly 
pale. “Lambert, you love me not ;” 
and so saying, she fainted in his arms, 
He bore her to a chair, placed her in 
it, threw water on her face—and when 
she had nearly revived, rushed out 
of the room. 

Ellen recovered slowly, looked round 
the room, saw he was gone, burst into 
a flood of tears—and saying, “I will 
show him how strong, how warm my 
love for him is,” she rested her head 
on her hand, and wept like a child; in 
fact, she almost was one ; for, reader, 
she was not quite sixteen. 





on his way, he could hear no sound 


but the fall of his own f 

which echoed strangely through the 
deserted streets, and the heavy patter- 
ing of the drops of rain which fell 
with a splashing noise on the pave- 
ment from the eaves of the houses ; in 
fact, it was now near midnight, and the 
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inhabitants of this small street had long 
retired to rest. For some time he 
blundered on, gazing round on the 
houses as if in search of some particu- 
lar one which had nearly escaped his 
memory ; and every now and again, 
as he found he had made a fresh mis- 
take, he stopped, drew his large cloak 
tighter round him, and mumbled forth 
complaints to the following effect :— 

«“ Well, well, Master Jonathan, I did 
think a man of your sense would never 
have been caught on such a fool's 
errand as this. How, in the name of 
all that’s wonderful, am 1 to find a 
house with a green door in the dark ; 
and even supposing I should find one, 
may not there be a dozen others with 
doors of the same colour, for all I 
know to the contrary. By the mass, 
they all look black by this light. 
Another time Father Simon may do 
his own errands of this kind.” 

At-last his patience seemed totally 
exhausted, and stepping up to the door 
of the house nearest to him, he pulled 
out his sword from under his cloak, 
and forthwith commenced such a thun- 
dering peal, by knocking the hilt of it 
= the door, that if the good peo- 
ple inside had not speedily awakened, 
it would very soon have given way. 
As it was, however, an upper window 
was soon thrown open, and a female, 
putting out her head, wrapped in her 
night dress, shouted out in a shrill 
tone, 

“So ho, Sir Brawler, have you not 
the fear of the city watch before your 
eyes, that you go about in this way 
disturbing our rest. If you do not at 
once be off, I will discharge this upon 
you ;” and at the same time she dis- 
played a formidable stone jug without 
the window, the sight of which made 
the stranger retreat to a respectable 
distance before he attempted any fur- 
ther parley with her. When, however, 
he felt satisfied that he had reached a 
spot at which he was in perfect safety, 
he thus addressed the female :— 

“Thad heard that Ireland was the 
land of hospitality ; yet here have I, 
an utter stranger, been wandering about 
for the last two hours, and have as yet 
found none kind enough to direct me 
to the house I wanted ; and, forsooth, 
when I have found with great diffi- 
eulty the street in which it is situated, 
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I knock at a door, and instead of kind 
words, receive abuse.” 

“ Knock, indeed,” said the female, 
“knock, indeed ; only that our door 
chanced to be made of good substantial 
oak, it would have given way beneath 
your blows ; but be off at once with 
yourself, and make no further disturb- 
ance here, or I will call those who will 
make you go.” 

“ Hem!” said the stranger, and was 
preparing to give an auswer not more 
courteous than the address of the 
female had been; but at this instant a 
sudden blast came whistling up the 
street, and was immediately succeeded 
by an increased fall of rain ; so that, 
probably recollecting that civility was 
the most likely method of obtaining 
either shelter or information, he at once 
changed his manner, and said, 

“T had hoped, when I saw so re- 
respectable and elegant a female appear 
at the window, that I should at least 
have met with politeness.” 

Now at the time the stranger said 
this, it was so perfectly dark that he 
could only distinguish the female at 
all by means of her white head-dress: 
but she did not recollect this ; and his 
courteous speech so far softened her 
heart that she replied, 

“If I really imagined that you were 
a stranger in want of information, and 
had not come here in some drunken 
frolic, for the sole purpose of annoying 
the neighbours, I vight do my best to 
aid you.” 

“Indeed, kind lady,” said Master 
Jonathan—for this was the stranger's 
name—“ indeed I am sorely in want of 
information ; and if you could tell me 
where Master Martin lives in this 
street, you would much oblige me.” 

“ Master Martin!” said the female, 
“why he is mad; you cannot surely 
want him ?” 

“I do,” replied the stranger, in a 
dolorous tone; “but pray tell me 
where is his house, or I shall get wet 
to the skin.” 

“ He lives in the third house on the 
right from this: but what can you 
want with him, the madman?” and 
here she proceeded to ask him a long 
string of similar questions, and leaving 
her thus occupied, the scene must be 
shifted to another place. 

In a mean small room, in a house in 
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the same street in which we left Master 
Jonathan, sat a man who might have 
been about fifty years of age, but 
whose whole appearance was so care- 
-worn, that it would have been impos- 
sible to have stated what his exact age 
was. His hair was dark, his eyes 
were also dark, but they were so bril- 
liant and restless, that they imparted 
to his deadly pale, though marked and 
handsome countenance, an almost un- 
earthly appearance. The room in 
which he sat was plainly furnished, a 
bright turf fire blazed in the hearth, 
and the glare of this and a small 
lighted taper imparted to the room, 
notwithstanding its plain furniture, an 
appearance of comfort. The man 
himself was, although seated at a table, 
completely enveloped in a dark cloak : 
he was writing. At times he stopped 
and muttered to himself, and then he 
rose and walked about the room, as if 
reflecting on some subject intently, 
then suddenly again seated himself in 
his chair ro continued writing. At 
length he burst into a loud scornful 
laugh and soliloquised as follows : 

“ Ha, ha, ha! mad, forsooth, ha ha! 
the world say I am mad, and what 
care I. I was wretched, and I am 


happy—I loved—” here he paused, 
and an expression of fearful rage and 
agony passed over his countenance ; his 
eyes seemed to blaze in his head: but 
as if suddenly recollecting himself, he 


dropped on his knees, and extending 
his arms to heaven, said 

“ Father of mercy! take pity on me 
—on the soul of the maid I injured, 
and of my dear, my lost child.” 

This short prayer seemed to have 
a him in —_ — his 
self possession, and rising up, he con- 
tinued writing. After a few seconds he 
again paused and said 

“T shall soon now, thank heaven, be 
at rest in my long lyst home—and 
what will they say, when they find my 

song—” thus saying he read out 
loud as follows from the paper on which 
he had been writing : 


Adieu, fair world, my spirit flies, 

From all these magic scenes below, 
To those bright realms beyond the skies 
Where I so long have wished to go, 

I yearn to reach those joyous lands, 
Where I may ever wander free, 
And feel no more those hateful bands 
Which bound me in captivity— 
Von. III. 
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And yet, fair world, from you I grieve to go, 
But not from savage man, whocaused my woe. 


Mine was a wild, strange destiny, 

A proud priest bound me in a cell — 
My mind he bound not, that was free, 

And it apart from me would dwell, 
And live in ancient happy times ; 

It left me rotting in my bands, 

And flew to bright and sunny climes, 

And roamed through many fertile lands, 
It gazed on all that it thought sweet and dear, 
And left my captive body mould’ring here— 
And this is what men madness call! 

I care not, it was life to me.— 


At this instant so loud and sudden 
a knocking was made at the outer 
door that he stopped reading and 
started back, went out of the room to 
the outer door, and in a loud tone of 
voice asked, “ who knocks ?” _ 

“ It is I, Master Jonathan, and I am 
sent to you, Master Martin, with spe- 
cial intelligence,” was the answer. 

“ How so, I know you not: come, 
begone,” said Master Martin, which 
was the name of the individual who 
had been sitting in the room. 

“ That is like enough,” said Master 
Jonathan, “ but—(and here he whisper- 
ed some name)—has sent me.” 

At this announcement the door was 
at once thrown open, and in walked 
Master Jonathan, who, pulling off his 
cloak, shook the rain from it, threw it 
on the ground, and placed himself with 
his back to the fire. Master Martin 
did not follow him into the room im- 
mediately, but first of all carefully re- 
locked the door, and then, entered the 
room again, 

“Come,” said he to the stranger, 
“keep me no longer in suspense: you 
have mentioned the name of one who 
has never crossed my path in life 
but to my detriment, my ruin,” and as 
he thus spoke, he put on that ghastly 
look of fury which insanity alone is 
capable of assuming. 

“ Master Martin,” said the other, 
“ you will this night see your son.” 

“ Then, God be praised for all his 
mercies,” was the answer—“ look here ;” 
and he _ convulsively d the 
stranger to the table by the arm, and 
showed him a small phial lying on it. 

“I did this very night intend to 
have terminated my existence by sui- 
cide, but the intelligence you have 
brought me, has given me once more 
a relish for life.” 

2u 
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“ Is this true, Master Martin?” said 
the other with a look of horror: “ how- 
ever, you shall see your son within am 
hour. -[ am, sent on to bid you prepare 
to receive him, and also father Simon.” 

No answer was returned to - this 
speech—but the maniac, for such 
indeed was Master Martin, sunk into 
a chair, crossed his arms on the table, 
and rested his head on them, the very 
image of complete despair—at length, 
however, he sprang wildly up again, 
fell on his knees before the stranger, 
and thus spoke : 

“As you hope for — in your 
dying hour, as you look for forgiveness 
of your sins, by all this, and by all 
you hold most dear and holy, I conjure 
you to save my son from that proud 
priest’s power, for he will hurry him on 
to his destruction, and eventually sa- 
crifice him to his own ambition— 
stranger, it is a father now kneels before 

ou.” 

: A ‘shade of deep emotion passed 
over the stranger's countenance, tears 
rose in his eyes : he might have assisted 
the wretched being who knelt before 
him, but at that moment a loud knock 
was given at the outer door. At this 
interruption the maniac moved not, 
his eyes alone betrayed the fearful 
agitation of his mind; not a single 
muscle of his countenance quivered, 
but he remained on his knees, as if 
rooted to the earth, whilst Master 
Jonathan sprung forward and opened 
the door. 

* You may return to the vessel till 
you hear further from us to-morrow,” 
said a voice without; “it is better we 
should remain as quiet as possible 
until we know what reception we shall 
meet with ;” and the loud tramp of the 
retiring footsteps of many men were 
heard through the open door, which 
was immediately closed and barred 
again, The maniac still remained on 
his knees, as if totally bereft of all 
consciousness—whilst two individuals 
entered the room, followed by Master 
Jonathan. They were both wrapped 
in cloaks, which tney threw off on 
coming in, and thus disclosed their 
persons to view. The first who enter- 
ed was a man of about sixty years of 
age, dressed as a churchman; his head 
was but scantily covered with grey 
hairs, his forehead was high and com- 
manding, his eyes dark and piercing, 


(April 
and his whole appearance seemed to 
denote that he was of a restless and 
ambitious disposition. His companion 
was a youth of about seventeen years 
of age, tall and gracefully made, with 
light hair and blue eyes ; he was, per- 
haps, rather too effeminate looking to 
be strictly handsome, but there was a 
natural dignity in his munner, and 
elegance in his appearance, which 
seemed to command respect. In short, 
reader, these two individuals were no 
other than Lambert Simnel, the youth 
who, in the reign of Henry the Seventh, 
personated the young Earl of Warwick, 
and who was before introduced to the 
reader in the baker’s shop, and his insti- 
gator and preceptor, Father Simon. Fa- 
ther Simon at once, on entering, went 
up to Master Martin, shook him by the 
shoulder, compelled him to rise, and 
then in an authoritative tone, desired 
him to go with Jonathan and prepare 
rooms for their reception. Master 
Martin looked mournfully at his sou, 
for such was Lambert Simnel, and 
then without taking further notice of 
him, left the room, followed by Master 
Jonathan. 

In a short time they returned and 
stated that such preparations. as the 
house afforded had been made. Father 
Simon forthwith sent Lambert to his 
own room with Jonathan, witliout one 
word having passed between him and 
his father, and as soon as the door 
closed behind him, he pointed to a 
seat, which the maniac quietly took 
(for farther Simon seemed to exercise 
some secret though powerful means 
of controul over him) whilst the priest 
walking about the room, gave a hasty 
sketch of his plans to the following 
effect. He first of all briefly stated 
what an extreme partiality for the 
house of York still existed in England, 
and what universal disgust and ill will 
the severity of Henry towards all the 
individuals of that unfortunate house 
had created. He then went on to say 
that a report had been + sear aye that 
the hapless Earl of Warwick, son of 
the unfortunate Duke of Clarence, 
whom Henry had cruelly imprisoned in 
the tower, had made his escape, and 
that this repurt had been greedily and 
joyfully received. This circumstance, 
he said, had induced the Queen Dow- 
ager to request him. to find some indi- 
vidual fitted to personate the young 
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earl, and he had aceordingly chosen 
Lambert Simnel, the maniac’s son, who, 
from his graceful ‘appearance and 
accomplishments, ‘seemed admirably 
‘ited for the purpose. However, as 
as he was fearful that the imposture 
was not caleulated to bear too close an 
inspection, he had obtained secret 
letters from the Queen Dowager and 
the’ Duchess of Burgundy, to the Earl 
of Kildare, who was then deputy in 
Ireland, and if they met with any en- 
couragement and success in that king- 
dom, the Duchess of Burgundy’had 
romised to furnish the necessary 
eves for a desceng upon England, 
where they had no doubt of being 
joined by all the adherents of the house 
of York. Here he concluded, and to 
his utter astonishment and surprise, he 
received not one word of thanks from 
the wretched maniac, who sat in a 
state of sullen despondency; which as 
Father Simon considered to be base 
ingratitude, he desired in a haughty 
tone to be forthwith shown to the 
apartment that was prepared for him, 
and left the room. 

The events previously detailed had 
occupied the greater part of the night, 
and it was now near the first dawn of 
day, but all the inmates of the house 
had not yet retired to rest, for as soon 
as the maniac thought the priest must 
be asleep, he stole up stairs to the 
room in which his son reposed. It 
was a small ill furnished room. One 
painting hung over the fire-place, and 
this was the only ornament in it; the 
bed was small and without curtains, and 
Lambert Simnel had merely wrapped 
himself up in his cloak and thrown 
himself down on it: he slept, but his 
slumbers were disturbed, as they well 
might be, considering his present situ- 
ation, and, when his father entered the 
room, he was talking to himself in his 
sleep. There was a lighted taper near 
the fire-place, but which being nearly 
burnt down to the socket, gave but a 
faint light. Taking this in his hand, 
the maniac knelt down by the side of 
the bed, and uncovering the youth’s 
face, which was hidden by his cloak, 

ed on it for a few seconds, then 
issed his forehead, and in atone which 
evinced his deep emotion, said, 

“Oh Heaven! kind Heaven! it is 
his mother’s face.” ? 

Whether it was caused by this ex- 
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clamation, or by the sudden glare of 
light from the taper, I know not, but 
the youth sprung suddenly up in his 
bed, saying, 

“ Who’s there ?” 

“ Your father,” was the answer, which 
at once roused him, and long did he and 
his father then converse together. The 
youth informed him that he had always, 
till a few days since, considered a 
baker, by whom he had been brought 
up in Oxford, as his father, but that 
some time ago Father Simon had come 
to him and told him what brilliant 
prospects were open to him if he chose 
to avail himself of them, and had as- 
sured him that his father was not the 
baker, but ‘a nobleman—that he had 
been dazzled by the description the 
reverend father had given of the 
charms of royalty, although indeed his 
heart had almost broken at séparating 
from a niece of the baker’s, whom he 
fondly, dearly loved, and with whom 
he had been brought up from his 
earliest childhood—but ‘that at length 
he conquered this feeling, and had fled 
from the bakers house. He also 
stated that the priest had told him that 
he should, this night, be brought to his 
father’s house, and he now begged of 
his father, if indeed he were so, to give 
him some account of his birth. 

During this recital the maniac wept : 
he saw that his son was beset by the 
snares of the wily priest, and that he 
would, if he did not make some exer- 
tion to save him, fall a helpless prey 
to this man’s ambition ; and in order to 
give him a full insight into the priest’s 
character, he gave him the following 
account of his own early years :—He 
was, he said, the eldest son of an old and 
noble family, but as he had disgraced 
his name he would never betray it, and 
conjured his son still to bear that 
of the person who had so kindly 
adopted him. He had, he further 
said, to justify the ambition of his 
family, and at the earnest request of 
Father Simon, although he was the 
eldest son, been put into the church, 
and thus had forfeited all claim to his 
paternal inheritance, which was given 
to his younger brother, who in a few 
years was, by the arts of Father Simon, 
stripped of the whole of it, and died of 
a broken heart. He then stated that 
having been so young when he entered 
the church, he had taken vows of which 
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he scarcely knew the full force or 
meaning, and amongst others the oath 
of celibacy—but that when he was 
about twenty-three or twenty-four 
years of age, he had become attached 
to a lovely young lady of noble family ; 
that they had fled together, but were 
shortly afterwards seized ; that she had 
given birth to a son and then died, 
whilst his life had been spared, mane 
Father Simon, who was head of the 
order to which he belonged, but that 
he had been for years imprisoned, until 
he at length lost his reason, and had 
then only been released to become, 
when he had in some degree recovered, 
the most abject slave of Father Simon, 
who had shortly before suddenly or- 
dered him to proceed to Dublin, for 
what reason he now saw too well; he 
then ended by conjuring his son to give 
up his present dishonest projects, and 
to fly with him from the priest's — 

«“ Come here,” said he, taking his son 


by the arm and drawing him towards 
the fire-place, “ in this painting you see 
a type of your present situation, when I 
myself am exposed to strong tempta- 
tion, I gaze on this, and | often acquire 
from the sight of it, sufficient strength 


of mind to resist successfully the jma- 
chinations of the tempter, God grant, 
my son, it may now have the same 
effect on you—” and so saying, hé 
pointed to the picture over the fire- 
place. 

This had evidently been executed 
by the hand of a master—it was so 
dark that it required a strong light, 
and that was now thrown on it by the 
taper which the maniac held up to it 
in order to show it to his son; the 
whole of the outer parts of the painting 
were so darkly shaded that the eye 
was involuntarily attracted to the cen- 
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tre, which was richly yet plainly co- 
loured, so as to harmonize with the rest 
of the piece: in the foreground re- 
clined St. Anthony: he was supposed 
to have retired to the wilderness for 
the purpose of meditation, and_ the 
foul fiend had taken this opportunity 
to endeavour by every means to shake 
his constancy. The saint was clothed 
in a garment of goats’ hair, which was 
most beautifully executed ; he was re- 
clining on his side on a bank; his 
features were handsome, yet manly ; 
he was worn from fasting, but his 
countenance beamed with resignation 
and hope, and had in fact an almost 
angelic expression. Immediately over 
him bent the fiend in a threatening 
attitude ; his features were human, but 
the whole expression of his coun- 
tenance was fearful and hideous, and it 
was, if possible, rendered still more so 
from its proximity to the mild and 
beautiful features of the saint ; around 
were various others in the most 
frightful forms and attitudes, and un- 
seen by them, but joyfully looked up 
to by Saint Anthony, was our Saviour 
just appearing in the clouds, borne by 
angels, and smiling encouragingly on 
the suffering saint. Lambert Simnel 
felt his heart touched at the sight of 
this, and burst into tears. 

“Thus do you strive against the 
tempter, my son,” said the father ina 
loud tone of voice, and at that instant 
the priest burst into the room with 
anger painted in his looks, 

“ Begone thou wretched madman,” 
cried he to the maniac, who cowering 
beneath his fierce glances, departed ; 
and the priest now turning to the 
youth, soon by his seductive language, 
rendered him firm in his purpose as 
ever. 


, CHAPTER III. 


A period of several months had 
elapsed since the occurrences last de- 
tailed had taken place, and these few 
months had been by far the most 
eventful of Lambert Simnel’s life. 
When last we left him, |e was a fugi- 
tive, unknown, with but few friends, and 


the most sanguine of these had scarcely 
dared to indulge a hope of eventual 
success. At the period when he is 
again to meet the eye of the reader, 
he had been crowned King of England, 
under the title of Edward the Sixth, 
with a crown taken from the head of 
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statue of the Blessed Virgin.* He had 
a vast train of followers, amongst whom 
were many powerful and influential 
nobles. He was lodged in the Castle 


- of Dublin, and treated with royal honors, 


and yet never was mortal more unhappy 
than Lambert Simnel. His father’s 
words——“ dishonest. projects”——were 
constantly ringing in his ears—he 
dreaded what might have been the 
fate of that father, whom he had never 
seen since the first night of his arrival 
in Dublin—he was without true friends 
—he felt himself an abject tool in the 
hands of a party, and to be this, he had 
sacrificed his honour, and the love of a 
virtuous—a beautiful girl. 

These thoughts came _thronging 
through his youthful and ardent breast, 
as he sat on his throne in St. Patrick’s 
Hall, in the Castle of Dublin. He 
had that morning been crowned in the 
Cathedral of Christ’s Church, amidst 
the joyous shouts of the spectators— 
amidst cries of “ Long live King 
Edward the Sixth ;” and he was now 
seated on his throne to receive the 
homage of his new subjects. All the 
noble, the learned, the wealthy of 
Ireland were there collected—the hall 
was brilliantly lighted up—numbers of 


beautiful females looked unspeakable 
things at their young, their handsome 


monarch ; and happy did she deem 
herself who obtained a single glance 
from him in return. Immediately near 
his person stood the Lords Kildare and 
Lincoln, the Lord Chancellor, and 
Jenico Marks, Mayor of Dublin. Behind 
him stood Father Simon, whose proud 
eye beamed with triumph, ashe deemed 
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his ambitious projects already accom- 
plished. The nobles of Ireland, and 
the chief citizens of Dublin had already 
passed before their youthful monarch ; 
numerous addresses had been pre- 
sented, and different parts of the 
splendid pageant, which had been 
prepared to celebrate the inauguration 
of the young king, had already been 
exhibited amidst shouts of applause 
from the spectators, who scarcely knew 
which to admire most, the skill of the 
artists who had devised these shows, or 
the expense which must have been 
lavished on them. 

A pause of several minutes had now 
taken place, but this had rather served 
to whet the curiosity of the spectators 
than otherwise, and all eyes were fixed 
eagerly on the door through which all 
the other parts of the pageant had 
entered, and through which now came, 
to the astonishment and delight of the 
bystanders, an immense head, not less 
than seven feet in height, with every 
part proportioned to this, and exactly 
resembling the head of some gigantic 
human being. None could imagine 
what could be intended by so strange, 
so unheard-of a device ; and what was 
their surprise when it placed itself at 
the bottom of the room, opposite to the 
young monarch ; and after shutting 
and opening its eyes, and wagging its 
nose and chin in a most extraordinary 
manner, made an obeisance to him. 
After having done this, it commenced 
dancing round the room, whilst the 
most timid of the females could scarcely 
prevent themselves from screaming 
when it approached them, and the very 


* There now stands in the Carmelite Church, in Whitefriars-street, Dublin, a statue 


of the Virgin, from the head of which the crown with which Lambert Simnel was 
crowned is said to have been taken. This statue represents the Virgin, with the 
infant Jesus in her arms. It is carved in Irish oak, and the figures are as large as 
life. A great portion of the lower parts of it have been destroyed, apparently by fire; 
but it is now placed in a niche, so that this deficiency is well concealed. As the very 
interesting traditional particulars, relative to the preservation of this statue, have lately 
appeared in several English and Irish public prints, it would be useless to detail them 
here. It is, however, as well to correct one important error that generally appears 
in accounts that have been written of it, viz. that it was executed by some pupil of 
Albert Durer’s school, to whose time and manner it seems to belong. Now 
Albert Durer was not born until the year 1471; and, therefore, when Lambert 
Simnel was crowned, in 1486, he must have been much too young to have executed a work 
which could already have been so famous as the statue from the head of which the 
crown is said to have been taken. I therefore think it is improbable it could have 
been executed by Albert Durer, equally so by any pupil of his—or if it was, 
bert Simnel’s crown eould not have been taken from this statue. 
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boldest of them made way for itas fast as 
they could. After it had completed the 
the circuit of the room, it again stopped 
opposite to the young king, and having 
made a few hideous grimaces, opened 
its monstrous jaws, when out sprung 
an Irish harper, dressed in full costume, 
and the mouth instantly closed again. 
The harper dropped on one knee, 
bowed to the young king, then played 
on his harp a touching and plaintive lay, 
and when he had finished this, he, 
in some verses previously composed, 
prayed of his majesty to smile gra- 
ciously on the forthcoming entertain- 
ments. As soon as this speech was 
concluded, the head again opened its 
mouth, and out sprung a Spaniard, 
arrayed in the costume of his country ; 
he sung a song and accompanied him- 
self on a guitar, after the fashion of his 
native land. When he had done this, 
the mouth once more opened, and out 
sprung two hideous dwarfs, who in- 
stantly began to tumble and dance in 
the most extraordinary fashion, until 
the room almost shook from the roars 
of laughter of the lookers on ; and the 
louder they laughed, the higher did 
these hideous little creatures bound, 
and the more extraordinary positions 
did they throw themselves into, until 
even the young monarch, who had 
hitherto sat silent and thoughtful, could 
not refrain from laughing at their antics ; 
and thus did these two dance until 
they were obliged to desist from very 
weariness. When they Same the 
mouth remained closely shut for some 
time, until many thought that the show 
was concluded ; but it suddenly opened 
again, and disclosed a young female of 
exquisite beauty. As she sprung from 
the mouth of the head, she alighted on 
the extreme point of one toe, with one 
leg extended far behind her, and her 
arms gracefully expanded. For one 
moment every sound was hushed in the 
large and crowded hall, and in the next 
a simultaneous murmur of applause and 
admiration burst from the spectators, 
When this had subsided, she assumed a 
natural standing position, and made 
a graceful obeisance to the young 
monarch, This young female was 
elegantly attired; her dark hair was 
bound up into a knot on the top of 
her head, and one single diamond 
ornament confined it there. She ap- 
peared to be just ripening into the first 
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bloom of womanhood ; her form might 
have served as a model for the statuary, 
and her face was so lovely, that not a 
young knight in the hall could for one 
moment gaze on it without feeling his 
heart beat with redoubled violence. 
The music now struck up: and after 
having. again bowed to the youthful 
king, the maiden commenced a slow 
and graceful dance, gliding first of all 
to the right for several paces, and at 
every step raising her right leg until it 
in ares nearly straight out from her 
ody ; and yet with such perfect grace, 
and with such an appearance of ease, 
that the ravished spectators burst into 
loud shouts of applause ; she then glided 
in the same graceful easy manner to 
the left, and having done this, she 
in remained poised on one toe, 

he music now struck up a quicker and 
livelier tune, and the quaneta girl, pois 
ing herself on both feet, allowed het 
body, head, and arms, for a few seconds, 
to undulate in exact time to the music: 
then having apparently satisfied herself 
that her ear hed become accustomed 
to the change of measure, she went 
bounding forwards to the young 


monarch so lightly that she scarcely 


seemed to touch the ground. Delight 
thrilled the breasts of all present ; and 
when having advanced close: to the 
young king, she attempted to placea 
wreath of shamrock and red roses on 
his head ; though either owing to het 
timidity at finding herself so close to 
royalty, or from the excitement of the 
dance, her small hand shook so that it 
fell on his lap, and the young girl sunk 
on one knee, her face and neck dyed 
with blushes. One universal shout of 
applause seemed almost to rend the 
roof of the hall, and was instan- 
taneously echoed back by the citizens 
who were entertained without. 
However agreeable and pleasing to 
the spectators this scene had been, it 
had a very different effect on Lambert 
Simnel: he leaned’ back in his throne 
his countenance deadly pale, and. his 
teeth chattering iv his head. He did 
not give a single word of praise .or 
encouragement to the graceful and 
beautiful creature who knelt at: his 
feet, and who seemed almost in a state 
of stupor from the confusion her 
awkwardness had thrown her into, 
until gradually recollecting herself 
she rose, and covered with blushes, 
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slowly retired to the other end of the 
room, all respectfully making way 
for her, and gazing at her with admira- 
tion as she passed along. When she 


- had retired, Lambert Simnel looked 


round him, and saw that Father Simon 
had left his place, and was engaged in 
conversation with the Lord Kildare 
at the other side of the room: so 
beckoning to the chamberlain, who 
stood near him, he said, 

“ Give orders for instantly breaking 
up the court, for I am indisposed ; and 
order that maiden who just now danced, 
not to be allowed to depart, for I will 
presently give her audience.” 

“ Your Hrighness's pleasure shall be 
done,” was the.answer ; and the cham- 
berlain instantly departed to give the 
necessary orders. 

About half an hour after the events 
detailed above had occurred, Lambert 
Simnel was pacing up and down a 


small room in the castle of Dublin, © 


evidently expecting the arrival of some 
person ; and in a few seconds a knock 
was given at the door. 

“ Come in,” said Lambert. 

“I have secretly conveyed the 
maiden here, according to your orders, 
your Highness,” said the chamberlain, 
opening the door, and shewing in 
ane one completely enveloped in a 


“ Retire, then,” said the youth, “and 
watch, without to see that no one ap- 
proaches.” 

The chamberlain bowed and retired. 
Lambert waited until he heard the door 
of the outer apartment shut, and then 
advancing rapidly up to the person 
wrapped in the cloak, said in a mourn- 
ful tone of voice, 

“Ellen !” 

At this word the person let the 
cloak fall, and there, in the same dress 
in which she had danced, stood the 

oung and beautiful girl, trembling 
fore him. 

“Ellen!” again said Lambert, bis 
Voice almost choked with agitation— 
*Ellen—wild, thoughtless girl, what 
can bring you here ?” 

“Too much love for you, Lambert,” 
was the answer. “For months have I 
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tried in vain to gain admittance to you, 
and but for my skill in dancing should 
not have «lone so now.” 

“ But, dear Ellen,” said the youth— 
and as he spoke, he took her small, fair 
hand which lay trembling in his—* if 
you are discovered, we are both ruined, 
What would you of me? An insur- 
mountable barrier is now placed be- 
tween us. Go, Ellen; strive to forget 
me ; I cannot forget you, if 1 would ; 
so spare me—do, dear Ellen, and never 
let me see you more.” 

“ Lambert,” said the maiden, “do 
you imagine that one who loves you as 
[ do, that one who has left her home, 
her friends for your sake, and has tra- 
velled thus ‘far unaided and alone, who 
has surmounted so many obstacles, and 
has, after such difficulty, at length suc- 
ceeded in gaining admittance to you— 
do you imagine that such a one would 
betray you ?” 

“ But, Ellen, what can I do for you? 
I will do all, everything ; tell me, dear 
Ellen,” said Lambert. 

“T will, I will,” sobbed the maiden, 
as she burst into tears ; “let me follow 
you as your page; let me be. your 
friend, Lambert ; you will sorely want 
one yet, you may depend upon it.” 

“ Ellen,” said the youth, as he sank 
on his knees and pressed her hand to 
his lips, “this cannot, may not be ; and 
yet I call heaven to witness, that I am 
sick and weary of this royalty, and 
would, too, gladly resign all to be once 
more in Oxford, by your side, as I have 
often been, to call you my own dear 
Ellen, and to look forward to pass my 
life in a lowly station, with you for my 
wedded wife and comforter.” 

At this moment loud voices were 

heard in the ante-room, and Lam- 
bert heard Father Simon in high dis- 
pute with the chamberlain, saying, 
“Give way, Sir; I will see the 
king.” 
Immediately afterwards the outer 
door opened, and Lambert had only 
just time to wrap Ellen up once more 
in the cloak, when the priest entered ; 
and as he did so, Ellen passed out 
unobserved. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Lambert Simnel was, at the period 
when he is again to meet the eye of 
the reader, fast hastening to the fulfil- 
ment of his destiny. On the 6th of 
June, 1487, a group of three indivi- 
duals were standing, and a fourth la 
on the ground surrounded by attend- 
ants, on a small eminence overlooking 
the country, in the neighbourhood of 
Stoke, in the county of Nottingham. 
Beneath them lay a level plain, on 
which were two armies engaged in a 
fearful conflict. A single glance over 
the field was sufficient to convince the 
spectator that one party was giving 
way, and their only hope of safety now 
seemed to rest on a body of troops 
apparently foreign, who were hastily 
re-forming at the foot of the hill, and 
on whom the others were falling back 
for support. These troops were the 
remnant of the brave body of Ger- 
mans whom the Duchess of Burgund 
had sent over to assist Lambert Simnel, 
under the command of the experienced 
veteran, Martin Swart. The three 
individuals standing on the hill were 
Lambert Simnel, Father Simon, and 
Martin Swart, who was a soldier-like 
looking old man, of a truly noble 
bearing. ’ 

“Your Highness will excuse me,” 
said he, when he saw that his men had 
nearly completed their formation ; 
“but I must lead my brave fellows on 
to one charge more as soon as our 
front is again clear.” 

“Here, General Swart,” said Lam- 
bert Simnel, “let me grasp your hand 
once more before you go; you have 
aided me right nobly and bravely: if 
fortune yet declares in our favour, you 
shall be well rewarded; but if we 
should chance never to meet again, 
and much I fear that such will be the 
case, remember betimes an inexpe- 
rienced youth who loved you well.” 

The gallant veteran seized the Im- 
postor’s hand, pressed it to his lips, 
and said, 

“Sire, I will either fall in your 
rightful cause, or return victorious.” 

As he said this, a tear fell from his 
eyes on Lambert’s hand; an expres- 
sion of fearful remorse and agony 


passed over the youth’s countenance, 
and he gave Father Simon a glance 
expressive of the deepest hatred and 
contempt, which was answered back 
by one equally contemptuous and in- 
dignant. 

“General Swart,” said Lambert, at 
length mastering his emotion, “ my 
commands are, that if your next charge 
is not successful, yourself and your 
brave followers lay down your arms; 
you will be lightly dealt with by the 
victor.” 

“Sire,” said General Swart—but the 
youth interrupted him, saying— 

“It is my command ; I will not hear 
one word of expostulation ; enough of 
blood has been already shed for me.” 

The general bowed, mounted his 
horse, and rode down the hill. Lambert 
Simnel once more gazed thoughtfully 
over the field of battle, and Father 
Simon, who stood with folded arms 
and moody brow, muttered the word 
coward, between his clenched teeth. 

For a few seconds after General 
Swart had descended the hill, his 
followers, animated by his presence, 
seemed endowed with fresh spirits and 
vigour, but it was soon again evident 
that their efforts would be useless, 
The English, who consisted almost en- 
tirely of raw country lads, provided 
with no other arms but such as chance 
or opportunity had thrown in their 
way, now fled in all directions ; and 
the Irish subsidies, who had throughout 
the day sustained the heat of the con- 
flict, were now attacked by fresh troops, 
far superior in numbers and appoint- 
ments to their own. It must be borne 
in mind by the reader, that Henry's 
troops were well disciplined veteran 
soldiers, whilst the Impostor’s consisted, 
with the exception of the Germans 
under the command of Martin Swart, 
of but. newly raised and badly armed 
recruits. At this moment a number of 
war-carts, which were then a new in- 
vention, and which had hitherto been 
prevented from coming up by the bad- 
ness of the roads, appeared on the 
field. These consisted of a kind of 
heavy, covered waggon, shaped almost 
like a bee-hive—from the roof of which 
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projected the muzzles of two patereros, 
or small cannon, managed by swivels. 
These were now so placed as to bear 
directly on Martin Swart’s brave band. 
_ Lambert Simnel stood watching all 
these occurrences with a mournful air ; 
and when he saw the war carts open a 
heavy and destructive fire on the troops 
who were formed at the foot of the 
hill, he turned round, and beckoning 
to him an officer in attendance upon 
the individual who was stretched on 
the ground, he said, as he tore a star 
from his breast, 

“Take this to General Swart ; tell 
him it is from me, and that I desire 
that he will at once lay down his arms, 
having made the best terms he can.” 

“ Your Highness,” said Father Simon 
—and as he uttered this in a marked 
tone, a sarcastic smile played over his 
features—*“ your Highness is too pre- 
cipitate.” 

“Meddle not with what does not 
concern you,” said Lambert in a scorn- 
ful tone, and with a spirit which could 
scarce have been expected from one of 
his years: in fact, his whole bearing 
was princely and noble; and this cir- 
cumstance alone had attached numbers 
to his person who would otherwise 
have never been misled by him. Hav- 
ing thus answered Father Simon, he 
went up to the individual who was 
stretched on the ground, and who was 
no other than the young, the noble 
Lord Lincoln, who had that day com- 
manded the Impostor’s forces until he 
had been borne severely wounded from 
the field. 

“ How feel you now, my lord,” said 
Lambert, as bending over the young 
and wounded noble he took his hand 
in his own. 

Lord Lincoln’s eyes were closed 
when Lambert Simnel spoke to him, 
and his handsome countenance was of a 
ghastly hue; but at the sound of his 
voice he opened his eyes, looked for one 
moment to see who had spoken, and 
when he had satisfied himself, a faint 
smile played over his death-stamped 
features as he answered, 

“In sooth, your Highness, not much 
better; but if I die, I die as every 
brave-hearted noble should wish to 
die, in the defence of a young and in- 
jured monarch.” 

The Impostor dropped the young 
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noble’s hand, dashed his own helmet 
from his head, and burst into a flood of 
tears; and then remained with his 
face buried in his hands until an officer 
advancing to him said, 

“Your Highness should now think 
of flight.” 

“°Tis true, ’tis true,” said the youth ; 
“but I fly not, unless you can bri 
the Lord Lincoln with me; either he 
is saved, or we die together.” 

For a few minutes after this, the 
persons round Lord Lincoln were oc- 
cupied with forming a litter from pikes 
and cloaks. This being done, he was 
placed in it—the litter slung between 
two horses; and Lambert Simnel and 
Father Simon having mounted, the 
whole party quitted the field. 

The fugitives proceeded but slowly ; 
the Lord Lincoln gradually grew 
weaker, and could not at last bear 
even the slightest motion; he there- 
fore prayed them to leave him beneath 
the hedge to perish, and seek their 
own safety in more speedy flight. This 
Lambert Simnel ait to do, and 
ordering him to be laid on the ground, 
seated himself near him, and supported 
his head on his knees. Father Simon 
also dismounted, and proceeded to 
senee the last religious offices to 

im. 

In the mean time the victors pressed 
hard upon them. The brave Martin 
Swart had disobeyed orders so far as 
to endeavour to cover the Impostor’s 
retreat with a body of horse, and these 
now gradually approached nearer as 
they were pressed on by the enemy, 
until they at length came within a few 
hundred yards of the fugitives, and 
there endeavoured, by forming in a 
compact mass across the road, to pre- 
vent Henry’s forces from advancing 
any farther. All those who had ac- 
companied Lambert Simnel so far, now 
flew to assist the Germans, at the same 
time conjuring him to fly alone: in 
fact, the gentle and noble manners of 
the young prince, as his followers 
really believed him to be, had won all 
hearts ; and never were more touching 
{nstances of devotion to any one indi- 
vidual exhibited, than on this day. 

Just as all had hurried off to join 
the skirmishers, and Lambert Simnel, 
Father Simon, and Lord Lincoln were 
left alone, the latter made a sign to the 
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Impostor to bend his head down, which 
he accordingly did; and Lord Lincoln 
whispering in his ear, “ Long live m 
noble King Edward the V1.” fell bac 
and expired. 

Lambert Simnel sat for some time 
stupified with grief; then suddenly 
made a spring at the priest, who was 
leaning over the body, bore him to the 
ground, knelt upon Cie, and drew his 
dagger— 

“ You hoary wretch,” shouted he, in 
a voice tremulous with rage—* you 
smooth-tongued hypocrite, who found 
me'a weak, a simple, innocent boy ; who 
breathed insidious language into my 
ear, and made me the slave of ambi- 
tion, and a villain: you ruined my 
father, caused the death of my mother, 
persuaded me to leave the maid I loved, 
and to live a lie, a base, dishonest lie, 
to deceive all who loved me, and thus 
lead them on to their destruction; now 
receive thy reward ;” and he raised his 
arm to mi Sainte his dagger’ into the 

iest’s breast, when a chance shot 
rom the combatants struck him, and 
he rolled over senseless. 

Father Simon did not immediately 
recover from his astonishment ; but 
after a few seconds rose, looked at the 
body of Lambert Simnel, took the 
dagger from the ground where it had 
fallen, and coolly saying, “ He is dead, 


} think—but ‘tis well to be quite sure. 
If he now dies, posterity will never 
know that he was other than the right- 
ful prince, and I shall be looked on as 
a good, a noble man.” 

He would have plunged the dagger 
to the youth’s heart, but his arm was 
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seized, and turning round, he saw the 
maniuc with his wild dark eyes fiercely 
glaring on him, who, with a scornful 
smile, said, 

“Fear not, most reverend father, [ 
will not harm thee ; thy hour is not 
yet come: I’m mad, you know, and 
thus can foresee things long before they 
come to pass; and rest assured, tliat 
there is fearful vengeance yet in store 
for thee.” 

Whilst he was yet speaking, a sol- 
dier, dressed in the Impostor’s uniform, 
and covered with blood and dust, came 
running up, looked wildly round, and 
threw himself on Lambert's body. 
Whilst these events were passing, the 
Germans, under Swart, were so hard 
pressed that they were obliged to fly ; 
and the victors coming up, found Fa- 
ther Simon still in the maniac’s grasp, 
and made him a prisoner; they then 
saw Lambert Simnel’s body, with the 
soldier lying on it, who was desired to 
rise ; and as he would not do this, they 
tried to pull him off: in the struggle 
his cap fell off, and his coat was torn 
open, and: there stood a young and 
lovely girl before them—it was, in fact, 
Ellen, whom the reader may recollect 
as having asked Lambert to allow her 
to be his page ; and on his refusing, had 
followed’ in his train as a private sol- 
dier. What a daring, although tender 
heart has woman! On a farther ex- 
amination being made, it was fouud 
that Lambert Simnel was not dead, 
but had only been severely wounded ; 
so the whole party were made prisoners 
until the king’s further pleasure should 
be known. 


CHAPTER V. 


From thi period nothing worth 
recording occurred for about three 
months : but at that time, in a small, 
dark cell in the tower of London, 
heavily ironed and meanly clothed, sat 
anold man on the side of a low 
wooden bed; his arms and head were 
resting on his knees, and he appeared 
completely absorbed in bitter contem- 
plation. For several minutes, from the 
time when he is supposed to have met 
the eye of the reader, he made not the 


slightest movement—in fact, so tran- 
quil was he, that, but for his deep heavy 
breathing, he might have been sup- 
posed to be dead. Presently the 
door of the cell opened—still he 
moved not; but when the maniac, 
who was the person who. had entered, 
said, 

“Father Simon!” he at once, with 
amazement depicted in his countenance, 
started to his feet. 

“ You here!” said he—“then, there is 
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indeed no hope for me. Merciful 
Father! look down with pity on a 
repentant sinner ;” and thus saying, he 
dropped on his knees, with his clasped 
-hands held up towards heaven. 

“There is hope for you,” replied 
the maniac ; “your life is spared on 
account of your order ; but—” and his 
wild dark eyes twinkled with pleasure : 
“but you are to be imprisoned for life, 
and I am to be your guoler.” 

“Oh, heaven! death is far preferable 
to such a punishment,” said the 

riest. 

“T’ll tell you what,” was the answer ; 
and as the maniac spoke he seized the 
trembling wretch by the arm ; “ I fled 
from Dublin the very morning you left 
my abode ; I came to London—threw 
myself on my kriees before the king, 
and offered to betray all your plans, 
on condition of his bestowing the situ- 
ation of your gaoler on me. He pro- 
mised it to me—I discovered all you 
had told me. I then followed as a 
a soldier in the ranks of my son. 

watched my opportunity, saved his 
life, and made you a prisoner. And 
here you now lie a prisoner for life, 
with me for your gaoler—day and 
night will I taunt you with your treat- 
ment of my beloved wife, of myself, 
and of my son. * Wretch, fear not”— 
and he violently shook the shivering 
old man—* wretch, fear not, I would 
not slay you for the world. No, no, 
Tevenge is far too sweet: mine may, 
indeed, be a madman’s revenge ; but it 
— me right well. - Do you recol- 
ect keeping me for years, for ages, 
bound in a dark, a filthy cell, till my 
brain grew sick—till 1 lost all con- 
sciousness ; whilst friends scoffed at 
me, and brutes mocked me”—and thus 
he continued to rave, wildly and inco- 
herently. 

But, reader, he had spoken the truth. 
Father Simon was imprisoned for life 
—this maniac was his gaoler ; and for 
years did the priest live to undergo 
the most dréadful torments at the hands 
of the maniac whom he had. so deeply 
wronged, without ever once seeing 
another human being, to whom he 
might disclose and complain of his 
fearful sufferings. 

But dropping a veil over eek tes 
scene, I will hurry you, reader, to 
another of a far more agreeable kind, 
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which occurred several months later 
than the one last described. 

“ Well, well, Master Jonathan, you 
are late ; there is no time to be lost; 
your master will be home directly.” 

Thus oe a man, whom the reader 
may recollect as having disturbed the 
maniac in his meditations, in the begin- 
ning of this tale—and as he spoke, he 
spread a clean white cloth on an oaken 
table, and busied himself in preparin 
dinner in a small comfortably farnished 
room. Presently a young female 
entered the room—it was Ellen. She 
was as lovely as ever: perhaps her 
charms were even heightened by hav- 
ing almost arrived at womanhodd. 

“Think you your master willsoon 
return, Jonathan,” said she ; and as she 
yet = a handsome young man, 
attired in the dress of « falconer, with 
a hooded hawk on his wrist, bounded 
into the room. 

“ My own dear Ellen,” said he ; and 
as he spoke he passed one arm round 
her slender waist, and imprinted a kiss 
upon her *y lips. “ Now, wayward 
bird,” added he, addressing the hawk 
that sat on his wrist, and at the same 
time pulling its hood off, “ now, way- 
ward bird, go thou to thy mew :” and 
thus saying, he put him into a large 
cage with a perch in it. 

“ Come, Lambert,” said his lovely 
wife, as she wound her arms playfully 
round him: “come, Lambert, let us to 
dinner, and give me an account of 
your day’s sport.” 

“That is soon done,” replied he. 
“We rode from Windsor to Swinley, 
and from thence we went on to Bag- 
shot Heath. There we soon roused a 
heron from the marshes under Ceesar’s 
Camp, and my bird struck it in gallant 
style. We soon afterwards roused 
another : ‘ Lambert, let him try another 
flight,’ said his highness to me, and I 
let him go, and he missed his stroke— 
you villain’—and he shook his fist 
playfully at the hawk, who was sitting 
on its perch, pluming itself. 

“ And what said his highness to 
that,” asked Ellen. 

“Why he laughed at me when I 
scolded the bird,” replied Lambert 
“and said, ‘you missed a much more 
noble quarry yourself, Lambert.’ ” 

“ That is true, your highness,” 
answered I; but I gained one even 
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more to my taste than the one I missed. 
For I won a fair wife, a happy home, 
and a kind master.” 

“ Lambert,” replied his highness, 
“T have ever since you have been in 
my service, good reason to be pleased 
with you.” 

To this I answered, “ May God for- 
give me for having ever risen against 
so kind, so noble a king.” 

“I call him to witness,” said his 
highness, “ that I forgive thee as freely 
as I hope he will forgive me.” 

And having thus told the story of his 
morning’s adventures, Lambert Simnel 
and his young wife attacked their 
dinner with right good appetite. 

Note.—The following extract from 
a letter written by the Mayor and Cor- 
poration of Dublin to Henry, after the 
capture of Lambert Simnel, may prove 
interesting to the reader :—- 
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your chief governor, whom your high- 
ness made rule over us, to bend orbow 
to that idol whom they made us obey, 
but also our father of Dublin, and most of 
the clergy of the nation, except the Rev, 
Father his Grace Octavian, Archbishop 
of Armagh, We, therefore, humbly 
crave your highness’s clemency towards 
your poor subjects of Dublin, the metro- 
polis of your highness’s realm of Ireland, 
which we hope your gracious highness 
will remit with some sparks of favour 
towards us, 

Your highnesses faithful and loving 
subjects of Dublin 

Jenico Marks, Mayor of Dublin, 

Joun SErGanr, 

Joun West, 

Tuomas Muticuan, 

Joun Fian, &c. &c, 


Many of the good citizens being 
unable to write their names, put their 


Aldermen of 
the same place. 


“ We were daunted to see not only ™arks to this letter. 


SONETTO ALL’ ITALIA. 
DI VINCENZO FILICAJA. 


Italia, Italia, O tu cui feo la sorte 
Dono infelice di bellezza, ond’ hai 
Funesta dote d’ infiniti quai, 
Che in fronte scritti per gran doglia porte : 
Deh! fossi tu men bella, 0 almen piti forte, 
Onde assai pit ti paventasse, o assai 
Famasse men chi del tuo bello ai rai 
Par che si strugga, e pur ti sfida a morte! 
Ch’or gin dall ’Alpi non vedrei torrenti 
Scender d’armati, né di sangue tinta 
Bever l’onda del P6é Gallici armenti ; 
Né te vedrei del non tuo ferro cinta 
Pugnar col braccio di straniere genti 
Per servir sempre 0 vincitrice 0 vinta. 


TRANSLATION. 


Italia, oh! Italia, Fate bestowed on thee 
A baleful gift when first she formed thee fair: 
And thou hast won a deadly dow’r of care 
And sorrows countless, graved by Misery 
On thy pale brow. Oh if that thou could’st be 
Less lovely or more strong. Then would the reveller 
Love thee less fiercely, or feel greater fear— 
Not riot in thy charms, then offer death to thee. 
Then should’st thou see no more from Alp descending, 
In mountain torrents, Gallia’s chivalry, 
Nor the faint war-horse drink thy Po, while blending 
Its waves with the life blood that flows from thee ; 
Nor clothed in strangers’ mail, thy strength to strangers lending, 
Victress or vanquished, still in slavery. 
Iora. 
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Lady Blessington’s volumes contain 

much to amuse aud much to instruct ; 
but the noble authoress has evidently 
made amusement but secondary to in- 
struction. She is an [rishwoman, and 
loves her country ; but she has lived 
long enough in England to be alto- 
gether divested of what may be called 
the prejudices of Irishry, and to desire to 
view the country of her birth as identifi- 
ed in habits and interests with the coun- 
try of her adoption. It is, we conceive, 
to this latter feeling that the present 
work owes its origin. Her ladyship 
could not, without pain, observe the 
rogress of the repeal question, and 
Ge story is written chiefly to show the 
tuinous effects of the agitation to 
which it has given rise. We have no 
doubt that good effects would be pro- 
duced by it, could it be read by the 
parties for whom it is intended ; and 
we notice it at present with a view to 
facilitate this desirable object. Could 
our female peasantry be made to re- 
semble Grace Cassidy, O’Connell and 
his myrmidons might as well “ whistle 
jigs to a mile stone,” as talk of repeal 
tothe men. The native shrewdness of 
the untutored Irish mind, “ abnormis 
sapiens, crassaque Minerva,” has sel- 
dom been more felicitously depicted ; 
and we will not yet give up the hope 
that our misguided multitudes may be 
made to see both their own folly and 
the knavery of their leaders. 

The object of the noble authoress is 
to show the effects of repeal agitation 
on the peace of the cottage. Grace 
Cassidy, and her husband Jim, from 
the ease of their circumstances and 
their natural dispositions, joyous, affec- 
tionate, and contented, seem to have 
a8 fair a prospect of earthly happiness 
as ordinarily awaits the most favoured 
a of our rustic population. The 

usband had been reclaimed from a 
pernicious addiction to drink, by the 
seasonable and good humoured expos- 


tulations of his wife, and her heart was 
gladdened by the thought that his 
sober, frugal, and industrious habits 
were a pledge of future peace and pros- 
perity. 

« Every thing seemed to prosper around 
them: their cow was the sleekest, their 
pig the fattest, their little patch of garden 
ground the best kept, and their cottage 
the cleanest in the whole village of Cul- 
logan, one of the most romantic spots in 
the county of Waterford. With pride 
did Grace rub the windows bright, and 
place in them a few plants given her by 
the gardener of Springmount ; and when 
Jim returned from his work in the 
evening, he found a cheerful turf fire, a 
tidily swept hearth, an ample wicker- 
basket of laughing potatoes, with wooden 
piggins, emulating in whiteness the milk 
with which they were filled, and a plate 
of butter or kirkime awaiting him, with 
the smiling welcome of his now happy 
wife, who smoothed her shining hair, and 
arranged her neat mob-cap, that her best 
looks might greet his arrival.” 


But this happy scene was soon to 
change. Jim is summoned to an elec- 
tion at Dungarvan, and 

« Grace saw him depart with a heavy 
heart. He repeatedly promised her that 
he would not ‘ dhrink a dhrop of any thing 
sthronger than Blackwater cyder, and 
little of that same, and that he would 
vote as the masther tould him.’” 


After a few weeks absence, during 
which her mind was filled with painfub 
forebodings, Grace saw her husband re- 
turn, and was cheered by the assurance 
he gave her, that he had rigidly kept 
his promise. 

«¢ As for the dhrink, cushlamachree, the 
the devil a bit did I mind the not taking 
it, for the fancy of it is gone clean out of 
my head; but for the vote, och my col- 
leen, it went hard against my heart and con- 
shience to give it to theSassenach, and the 
real ould Milesian repalers in want of it. 
But I thought of my promise to youand the 
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masther, and I voted for the Englisher. 
Its myself that’s quite entirely bothered, 
now that I see and hear how bad things 
are going on. Sure, one knows nothing 
at all at all here of what’s happening, 
and how the English has kilt this coun- 
thry by taking away the parliament, and 
all the good ould Irish laws that was 
made for us, and giving us English laws 
that’s fit only for themselves. Faith, 
they might as well take away the praties 
from us, and give us bread in place of 
’em, which to my thinking would be a 
bad swop, any way. Here was I work- 
ing, and eating, and dhrinking, and sleep- 
ing, as if nothing at all was the matther, 
while the poor country is entirely ruint, 
and I'd never know a word about it, only 
that the repalers let the cat out of the 
bag. Och, Grace asthore, it’s a cruil 
thing to be living in pace, and never 
knowing so much as a word of the throu- 
bles that’s going on in the world.’ 

«« Well, Jim, that bates every thing I 
ever heard; why, I think it’s a blessing 
to be in pace, especially as it’s no use to 
be throubling ourselves about what we 
cannot help; an’ if ther’s so much throu- 
ble in the world, we ought to thank God 
we have escaped it.’ 

«*¢ Faith an’ troth so I said to myself, 
at first,’ said Jim, ‘but the repalers 
showed me the difference, an’ now I feel 
quite bothered any how, an’ wont be 
contint till we’ve got back our parliament, 
and get all the Sassenachs out of the 
counthry: sure that ill be a great day for 
the Irish.’ 

«« Whisth Jim, honey, what quare 
notions you've got in your head ; sure it’s 
almost as bad as the dhrink. It makes 
me quite uneasy to see you bothering 
your brains after such a fashion. If the 
counthry is in throuble, sure the great 
gentlemen that took the parliament over 
the wather to teach it English, knows 
betther what to do for it, than a set of 
poor spalpeens who only do what the 
repalers tell ’em, and don’t understand 
what made the vexation, or what will 
cure it, any more than you or me.’ 

“Och, fie upon you, Grace; is that 
the way you'd give up liberty? Sure 
the repalers said as how life is only a 
curse without liberty, and here we have 
been ever since we wer born, aye, faith, 
an’ a long time before, in all this throuble 
just bekase we have no liberty. Liberty, 
Grace avourneen, is just like what we 
imagine of the grand ould times in Ire- 
land. It’s something that we don’t quite 
rightly understand, but which, we believe, 
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must be all the finer for that. Faith I'll 
try to turn it in my mind, and once I can 
make it out, I'll tell you all I can about 
it, for I think you have more gumption 
in such matters than I have, bekase you 
never get into a passion about ’em.’” 


Poor Grace is sadly distressed by 
this new vagary of her husband. She 
thinks he never had any occasion to 
complain of a want of liberty, and 
feelingly reminds him of the happiness 
they have had together, and hints that 
his apparent forgetfulness of the bless- 
ings which they have enjoyed savours 
of ingratitude to Providence. His 
answer is, 

«“ Grace, avourneen, it is not that at 
all I mane. I know God is good, and I 
don’t forget that we have had some happy 
days; but if we had liberty it would be 
quite a different thing, and that is what 
I want.’ 

«¢ And what’s liberty, Jim, dear, for I 
can’t rightly make out what you mane?’ 

««¢ Why, liberty, cushlamachree, manes 
to do every thing we like ourselves, and 
hinder every one else from doing it. It 
also manes to prevent every mother’s soul 
in Ireland from going to church, and 
making them go to mass whether they 
like it or no. Would’nt this be a great day 
for the Irish, Grace? And all this will 
happen if we only vote for repalers, pay 
no tithes, and always keep repating that 
the English are the cause of all our 
troubles, I wish you had heard all that 
the repalers said, for I’m sure ‘twould 
have quite convinced you, as it did me, 
and all the others who kept bawling and 
scereeching out all the time, they were 
so delighted to hear that we were all 
ruint quite entirely clear and clean, and 
had only now found friends to tell us 80; 
but when I thry to think of all they said, 
I can’t make out the half of it, and don't 
feel at all as I did when the gorsoons 
were shouting all around ’em. ut one 
thing I'm determined on, the devil a tithe 
T'll ever bay 5 not that I begrudge: the 
dhurty thrifle to Parson Disney, but 
just out of charity, to keep them poor 
Terstiis from being lost entirely ; for if 
the parsons don’t get the tithes, sure they 
must turn from being Protestants, and 
come back to the thrue faith, the ould 
religion, which will save their poor sinful 
souls; and Parson Disney, and his co- 
adjutor Parson Wells, are too good men 
not to be turned to the right road. In 
like manner, the masther will be saved, 
for if we pay him no rint, and I’m sure 
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it will come to this point in time, faith 
he'll be obliged to turn Catholic, or else 
to leave the counthry, and that'll be the 
making of him.’” 


That our authoress understands the 
Irish. character, few who read these 
extracts can deny ; but in her anxiety 
to expose the deplorable delusion under 
which our people at present labour, 
her dramatis persone of humble life 
are made to talk ‘in strains more:illus- 
trative of the deceptive influence of the 
agitator than the peculiarities of the 

ple. The same cannot be said of 
er characters in high life. The follow- 
ing description of a good Irish landlord, 
to whom her Jadyship lays claim as an 
enlightened Whig, while we maintain 
that the prototype is only to be found 
in an old-fashioned honest Tory, is as 
just as it is pleasing. 

«Mr. Desmoud had lived so long in 
England, that he had adopted all its ele- 
gancies and comforts in his dwelling and 
mode of life, and its refinement in man- 
ners was grafted on the unceremonious 
cordiality that always remains such an 
agreeable peculiarity in the high bred 
Irish. He loved the English, as he often 
declared, for many reasons, but princi- 
pally on account of his wife; while she 
on every occasion displayed a partiality 
to her adopted country, no less indicative 
of her goodness of heart, than of the 
strong affection that bound her to him 
who had transplanted her to his native 
soil, While ameliorating the condition of 
the tenants and labourers of her husband, 
and giving them a taste for cleanliness, 
and the power of enjoying it, no morti- 
fying comparison between them and the 
more civilized peasantry of happier Eng- 
land. ever escaped her. Their self-love 
was never wounded, though all that could 
excite emulation in habits of order and 
decency were put into action—the gar- 
dener had orders to supply every family 
around with plants, and to encourage the 
propagation of different vegetables, to 
diversify their food. Flower roots, seeds, 
and slips of geraniums were liberally 
supplied to all who wished to decorate 
their gardens or flower-pots; and the 
housekeeper had instructions never to 
Ttefuse assistance to the sick or needy, 
but to furnish them with broth, food, and 
wine. Clothing was distributed to those 
who were too poor to buy it, and useful 
presents were sent to the more wealthy. 
So that it is not to be wondered at that 
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the family at Springmount were loved 
and respected by the whole county; the 
beneficent influence which they exercised 
was visible in the appearance of the 
whole neighbourhood around them. The 
clean and well built cottages, with glass 
windows made to open; the gay patches 
of gardens in front, where flaunted many 
a flower from the parent stock at Spring- 
mount; the tidy, well clipped hedges, 
and the total absence from sight of dung- 
hills, and their animated accompaniments, 
pigs wallowing in the verdant mire, pro- 
claimed that improvement was abroad, and 
that the lower orders of the Irish only want 
example and assistance to become a civil- 
ized peasantry, instead of a set of lawless 
savages. Whole fields of turnips might 
be seen in the neighbourhood of Spring- 
mount, unmolested by any robber save 
the birds, because Mr. Desmond had cul- 
tivated them so largely, that, with all 
the disrespect for meum and tuum attri- 
buted to the poor Irish, there was no 
temptation to steal what all might have 
for the asking; while on a neighbouring 
property, the few turnip fields scattered 
around were obliged to be guarded, 
and were pillaged whenever opportunity 
admitted of depredation. Mrs, Desmond 
encourged dairies, and her dairy maids 
taught those who were willing to learn, 
how to make milk-cheeses, so that the 
poor labourers went to their work with a 
provision of home-made bread and cheese, 
instead of half-cold potatoes, their former 
habitual food; and seldom did they par- 
take their more comfortable repasts with- 
out thanking the good mistress who had 
been the means of their enjoying it.” 


The happy consequence which, in 
another state of things, would have 
resulted from this beneficent conduct, 
were marred by the machinations of 
the repealers, by whom the very good- 
ness of the man to whom his teuantry 
owed so much, was represented as one 
of the evils of the system which con- 
verted Ireland from a country into a 
province. 


« Their very prosperity was pointed 
out to the poor illiterate peasantry, who 
had hitherto been proud of it, as the 
badge of their slavery; their comforts 
and luxuries were decried as the cunning 
inventions of their tyrants, to render 
them dependent and luxurious ; and they 
were told that their gardens were filled 
with flowers, to prevent their observing 
the evil weeds that were springing up 
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afresh every day in the rank garden of 
corruption ; and the words ‘ tyrant’ and 
* slave-driver,’ were now become the sy- 
nonymes for landlord.” 


Outrages break out, by which life 
and property are put in jeopardy, and 
whic the ordinary powers of the law 
are insufficient to put down. The in- 
fluence of the good Mr. Desmond is 
altogether unavailing to check the sys- 
tematic violation of order and humanity, 
which at length caused the gentry, in 
whose supineness and liberalism they 
may be said to have originated, to take 
the alarm, and to importune government 
for strong measures by which the 
career of the disturbers might be re- 
sisted. To these Mr. Desmond ap- 
pears indisposed. He seemed to think, 
that by prudence and firmness the sea 
of troubles that threatened to overflow 
might subside ; but that any display of 
undue warmth in resisting its encroach- 
ments might make that a ey feeling, 
which was as yet but a partial infatua- 
tion. He was mistaken. The out- 
rages, had they been met with vigour, 
might have been repressed. They 


were more submitted to than encou- 
raged by the bulk of the peasantry 


themselves, and the disturbers could 
have been easily quelled had govern- 
ment but done their duty. Instead of 
that, they coquetted with turbulence, 
until it attained a maturity which de- 
fied their power ; and to this mistaken 
lenity must be ascribed the present 
miseries of Ireland. 

In the troubles that ensued upon 
these new disturbances, the Cassidys 
became involved; all the good sense 
and good feeling of the wife not being 
sufficient to dispossess her misguided 
husband of the evil spirit that had got 

ion of him. e thus describes 
the effects produced upon the minds 
of the untutored peasantry by the 
grandiloquent and imaginative ha- 
rangues of the repealers :— 


«« Who ever lived, Grace avourneen, 
so mane and chicken-hearted as not to 
feel his spirit rise at the fine word 
‘liberty,’ and his cheek grow red with 
shame at the word ‘slave.’ These are 
the words with which O’Blarney can 
madden us; for our hearts understand 
‘em, though our heads do not; and 
often’s the time that my poor head is all 
in a comfluster when I can’t tell what I 
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mane or what I wish, except that I would 
die for liberty, and kill him that would 


enslave me.’ ” 


What liberty, in their sense of the 
word, does for them, is strikingly ex- 
emplified in the case of a peasant, 
Mahony, who is thrown into prison 
upon suspicion of being guilty of the 
murder of a policeman. The shock 
occasioned by his arrest causes a pre- 
mature labour in his wife, and the 
consequent loss of the infant. They 
are acquaintances of the Cassidys ; 
and Grace, with her accustomed kind- 
ness, visits the wife in her distress, 
She found 


« Poor Mary Mahony laid on the bed 
of sickness; her body exhausted by suf- 
fering, but her mind still more afflicted. 
Her pale face was contrasted by her 
straight raven brows, and the long black 
eye-lashes that threw a shadow over her 
cheeks, A dead infant was placed ina 
cradle near her bed, and her poor sick 
child was lying by her side, his heavy 
eyes and flushed cheeks denoting the 
ravages that fever was making in his con- 
stitution. His poor mother was conti- 
nually moistening his lips with some 
syrup, and the glance of mute, meek, 
subdued anguish with which she looked 
from the sick boy to the dead infant, and 
then at Grace, spoke more powerfully 
than words could have done all that was 
passing in her mind. Grace attempted 
not to comfort the bereaved mother, 
for she felt that the attempt would be 
unavailing; but she actively bestirred 
herself to have the sick boy put into a 
small bed, and kept as cool as possible, 
and made the necessary preparations to 
have the dead infant removed for inter- 
ment. Mary Mahony submitted to all 
Grace’s arrangements, merely saying, 
‘Let me kiss my poor baby before you 
hide it from me forever. It never hada 
father’s kiss; but promise me, Grace, 
that you will go to the prison to my poor 
husband, and try to comfort him. Poor 
Patrick wants it more than I do, and tell 
him, dear Grace, what a sweet baby it 
was; but no, don’t tell him, for he would 
only regret it the more, and he has too 
much trouble already. Tell him, (trace 
avourneen, that I am better, and doing 
finely ; quite reconciled to the will of 
God, and always praying for him. Tell 
him that our poor boy is aisier, and to 
have no care about us. Oh, Grace 
asthore, spake kindly to him, with your 
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own sweet, mild, sensible voice, an ’twill 
do him good, and take the bitterness out 
of his heart.” * * * ¢ Mind, avour- 
neen, you tell him how well I am, and 


- give him this kiss for me;’ pressing her 


cold lips on the forehead of Grace. 
The coffin, which a kind neighbour had 
ordered for the dead infant, before Grace 
arrived, was now brought in, and a tre- 
mulous movement about the lips, and 
still more marble paleness, proved the 
renewed anguish of the mother. ‘Grace, 
mavourneen,’ said she, ‘ don’t raison with 
me, for I’m beyond raison ; my heart and 
my poor head are so tired; but do, for 
mercy’s sake, what Iask you. Sprinkle 
the coffin with holy water. Now bring 
it here, and lay it on the bed, and fetch 
me the flannels that you'll find in the 
corner cupboard. There, that will do; 
help me to sit up, that I may make my 
baby’s last bed.’ She folded the flannels 
smoothly, one over the other, making a 
little elevation like a pillow, and then 
pointed for Grace to bring her the dead 
infant. When it was brought to her she 
kissed its little face and hands several 
times, pressed it to her bosom, and then 
placed it gently in the coffin, ‘I had 
hoped, my precious babe,’ said she ‘ to 
have placed you in a softer bed, and to 
have made my breast your pillow; but 
the Almighty has thought fit to take 
you from me, and I submit without mur- 
muring to his holy will. The thoughts 
of you, child of my heart, shall make me 
still more desirous so to do my duty in 
this life, that I may meet you in heaven.’” 


The reader may think that these 
sentiments are rather high-flown for an 
Irish peasant. He is mistaken. They 
may not exactly use the words that 
lady Blessington puts into their 
mouths, but the feelings are familiar to 
them: and we believe the loss of 
children is more keenly felt by the 
poor than by the rich ; while the latter 
are certainly much less practically in- 
fluenced by the maxim, that “sweet 
are the uses of adversity.” 


“She bowed her head to kiss once 
more the infant, and then said to Grace, 
‘now, dear friend, close the coffin; I 
have looked my last on that sweet face ; 
and lift the curtain of the little bed where 
my boy lies, that I may see I have still a 
child left me. Och, Grace, it’s a blessed 
thing to be a mother: but to see the 
babe, for which one has suffered so much, 
carried away from one for ever, is a bitter 


thing.’—Grace had the little bed of the 
Vou. IIL. 
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sick boy brought nearer to his poor 
mother, and the dead infant removed for 
interment ; and having madé everything 
around the sick woman as comfortable as 
circumstances would admit, poor Mary 
became so anxious that Grace should 
proceed to Dungarvan, to visit Patrick in 
his prison, that she left her to return to 
her own home, to demand the company 
of Jim on the expedition. . When she 
was quitting the room, poor Mary called 
her once more, to beg she would be sure 
to tell Patrick how finely she was going 
on, and not to be at all uneasy about 
her.” 


All this is true to nature: and our 
own experience of the workings of 
natural affection in the hearts of our 
peasantry, enables us fully to accord 
with the following expressions of the 
noble authoress :— 


“ What an inexhaustible mine of ten- 
derness there isin woman’s heart! Here 
was this helpless creature, with a frame 
worn down by illness, and a mind bowed 
down with anxiety for a husband and 
child, and grief for the death of the infant, 
forgetting her own misery to send comfort 
to her busband—to that husband who 
had occasioned all her troubles, by his 
obstinacy in rejecting her advice and 
entreaties, and who had plunged her in 
such alarm as to cause a premature labour 
and the death of herchild. The thought 
that he would feel all this with bitterness 
and self-accusation, rendered her the 
more anxious to make him believe that 
she was doing well, for affection  tri- 
umphed over all suffering and selfishness, 
Affliction is the true, the only refiner of 
our natures; and the humblest peasant 
in her cottage who feels it, is at heart 
more refined than the proudest princess 
who is unconscious of its influence, but 
who would be shocked by an unpolished 
phrase or inelegant expression. . There 
is a wide distance between refinement 
of the heart and refinement of manners ; 
and we see many instances of the latter, 
with a total deficiency of the former.” 


This truth is illustrated by the por- 
tion of the story which relates to 
fashionable life. Mr. Desmond’s bean- 
teous and only daughter, marries Col. 
Forrester, a gentleman of great. merit, 
whose military duties brought him into 
their neighbourhood. They are feted 
on the occasion by Lord and Lady 
Abberville, who are thus described :— 

“Lord Abberville owed his title to 
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the Union, and a certain, or rather un- 
certain portion of his income, to a 
judicious and persevering system of job- 
ing, only known in Ireland. The rents 
of his over-let property were paid by 
presentments, which he had influence 
with the grand jury of the county to get 
passed, and which allowed large sums to 
be expended in making roads over his 
estates ; the work to be done by his 
tenants, and the money to find its way 
into his coffers. Presentments for roads 
never required, and where a horse track 
was all that was necessary, passed 
at every assizes, until his property was 
intersected by as many lines as a miniature 
map of Europe; while the roads really 
necessary for establishing communications 
for egricultural or commercial purposes 
were totally neglected. * * * 
“Lord Abberville was a representative 
peer, and had supported every govern- 
ment that had ruled the country since he 
enjoyed a seat in the House of Lords. 
Indeed the possibility of opposing ministers 
who had anything to give away, had 
never entered his head; though it has 
been asserted, on more than one occasion, 
that he had threatened to vote against 
them, unless certain sinecures were 
granted to his near relatives, and certain 
advantages accorded to himself. But this 
we are willing to believe was mere 
scandal; having too good an opinion of 
peers in general, and of Irish peers in 
icular, to believe that any of them 
would be capable of such conduct. * * * 
Lady Abberville was a woman of fashion 
in Ireland, and a complaisant follower of 
women of fashion in England, She 
was indefatigable in her exertions to be 
useful to the patronesses of the exclusive 
cirele, in which her activity had succeeded 
in getting her tolerated ; and she would 
drive, ride, or walk from one end of the 
town to the other, to execute their high 
behests, and perform all the disagreeable 
parts of the duties that devolved on 
them. Was a party to be got up on a 
short notice, she was despatched to entreat 
the attendance of the desired guests. 
Was some unlucky person to be cut, she 
was appointed to perform the operation : 
and far from feeling the humiliating 
position in which she had placed herself, 
she gloried in it. She kept up an exten- 
sive correspondence — knew everything 
that was going on everywhere—and 
could amuse, with her gossip, the tedious 
hours of les grand dames between the 
dejeuné and the promenade. She possessed 
® power of ubiquity as extraordinary as 
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her loquacity, and was as humble and 
complaisant with the magnates of the land, 
as she was brusque and impertinent to 
those whom she considered her inferiors, 
Tracasserie was as congenial to her, as 
repose and peace are to others, Her 
mauvaise langue had become proverbial ; 
and its results were to involve her in 
constant explanations, in which she was 
accused of showing a philosophical dis- 
regard to veracity; the dictates of which 
she seemed to consider too obsolete for 
her practice.” 


As Colonel Forrester’s English con- 
nection was considered a good one, 
the noble host and hostess assumed their 
most bland smiles to welcome the 
bridal party. Indeed 


«“ The relative importance of each of 
the guests might be ascertained by the 
diplomatic attentions paid them by the 
lord and lady of the mansion; which 
were empressés, coldly polite, or indifferent, 
according to their supposed capability of 
forwarding the host’s plans. The general 
was féted, because a plot of barren land, 
which Lord Abberville had tried various 
modes of getting rid of, was now dis- 
covered by his lordship to be most 
admirably adapted for building a barrack 
on. This ground was to be disposed of 
to government, for not more than six 
times its value. The opinion of the 
general, as to the eligibility of the situa- 
tion for a barrack, would probably decide 
the government in buying the land; and 
the opinion of Mr. Desmond, and the 
other gentlemen invited, as to the neces- 
sity of having a large body of troops on 
the spot, and, consequently, of erecting a 
barrack to contain them, would decide its 
being built.” 

The dinner passes off with the usual 
dullness and insipidity of most other 
state dinners—the lord magnifying his 
political influence, and her ladyship 
seizing upon every opportunity of 
displaying her importance in the world 
of fashion—a circle for her admission 
into which she performed a kind of liege 
service to the presiding divinities, of 
whom, for the few last seasons, Lady 
Oriel, the sister of Colonel Forrester, 
(but of which relationship Lady Abber- 
ville was ignorant,) was one of the 
most distinguished. She observed that 
her absence from England at that 
particular moment 


“Was peculiarly unfortunate, as her 
friends wished to consult her as to the 
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possibility of continuing to receive a lady 
who had placed herself in a very false 
position. The elderly ladies looked grave, 
and the young ones of the party thought 


‘it necessary to fix their eyes on their 


plates, and to blush, while the hostess, on 
scandalous thoughts intent, proceeded to 
state, that it was, indeed, a very difficult 
case to decide on, as though much pub- 
licity and scandal had taken place, the 
husband of the lady in question had con- 
tinued to live with her. The Duchess 
of Wellborough and Lady Nottingham 
were disposed to give her their counten- 
ance; but she must say, she thought it a 
case in which an example ought tobe made, 
asthe lady had been a very prominent 
person in society, and had frequently 
marred the regulations and exclusions of 
the lady patronesses, by an affected good 
nature; repeatedly giving admission to 
persons of nosort of fashion, to whose soli- 
citations the other patronesses had turned 
a deaf ear. * Altogether,’ continued Lady 
Abberville, «I never liked the lady: she 
had too much pretension for my taste; 
had the rage for encouraging les beaur 
arts, and doing a thousand other antic 
things; and as for getting her to join our 
clique in the measures we so often find it 
necessary to adopt, it was out of the 
question, She opposed herself to cutting, 
or leaving off people, and, in fact, always 
gave us trouble by never being d’accord 
with the other patronesses.’ Mrs, Ken- 
nedy, a well-meaning, but obtuse country 
lady who was present, turned to her 
daughter and said, * you see, Kate, I told 
you that Lady Abberville was one of the 
patronesses at Almack’s, though you tried 
to persuade me she was not.’ This mal- 
apropos observation, originating in the 
use of us, evidently discomposed the self- 
complacency of the hostess, and as evi- 
dently amused the rest of the guests; 
while, to avoid the necessity of giving a 
definite answer, which she felt the perse- 
vering obtusity of Mrs. Kennedy would 
endeavour to elicit, she interrupted her 
observations by adding, * how very incu- 
rious you all are! No one has asked me 
to name the fair delinquent. Now in 
England fifty questions would have been 
asked, and as many guesses made, before 
I had got half through my statement. 
Does this difference proceed from your 
being less curious or more goodnatured 
than our English neighbours? Or, as I 
Suppose, does it originate in your igno- 
rance of the parties in question, which 
makes you indifferent to what has put all 
the fashionable world in England in a 
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fever? Well, then the heroine of this— 
what shall I call it—tragedy, comedy, 
or drama in highlife ? is Lady Oriel.’” 

This is startling information to Colo- 
nel Forrester, between whom and his 
sister there had ever subsisted the ten- 
derest fraternal feelings,and he resolves 
immediately to go to London. His 
wife and her parents agree to accom- 
pany him; and, as a doubt of his 
sister’s purity is never for a moment har- 
boured in his mind, no matter how 
strongly appearances might be against 
her, it is resolved to leave nothing 
undone to prevent the fatal conse- 
quences of her own indiscretion and 
the malice of her enemies. 

We think that by far the most skil- 
fully managed part of the story is that in 
which Lady Oriel’s indiscretions are 
described. Her thoughtless vivacity 
causes her to touch, without passing, 
the narrow line that separates inno- 
cence from guilt. A cold-blooded and 
artful fashionable admirer gains osten- 
sibly so much upon her good graces, 
that the ill-natured world gives him 
credit for having gained a great deal 
more, and her character becomes com- 
promised before she has even a sus- 
picion of her danger.. This shows 
itself in the gradual falling off of her 
distinguished friends, which her artful 
admirer persuades her to ascribe to the 
envy oak jealousy ‘excited by her su- 
perior attractions.’ This belief led her 
to assume a fierté of manner towards 
them, which increased their animad- 
versions on her conduct. They might 
have overlooked much greater levity 
in a woman who sought to disarm their 
criticism by courting their society ; but 
seeing her assume a still higher tone, 
which she did from a consciousness of 
her own innocence, and what she con- 
sidered their inferiority, proved, as she 
imagined, by their mean jealousy and 
envy, they became still more vehement 
in their censures, and less charitable in 
their conclusions. Her select recep- 
tions on Wednesdays, hitherto the very 
focus of fashion, in which all its rays 
were merged, now became ‘fine by de- 
grees, and beautifully less,’ until the 
society was reduced to so limited a 
number that it seldom amounted to 
more than seven or eight persons, of 
which five were males—and not the 
elite of her former circle, but the tole- 
rated portton of it. 
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«Lord Oriel looked in occasionally 
on such evenings; and his face assumed 
a paler hue, and his glance more seve- 
rity, when, having passed through the 
splendid suite of illuminated rooms, he 
found his lovely wife, with her small, but 
no longer select circle, of which Lord 
Delmore appeared the hero, being so far 
superior to the other men present, that 
he could not fail to appear to great 
advantage by the contrast. The love of 
crowds is one of the besetting sins of 
the English of all ranks; and this was 
never more clearly proved than in the 
case of Lady Oriel. Three parts of her 
guests came to her house to meet the 
fourth, and now staid away because there 
was no longer a host, 


* Mocking the desert they themselves had made.’ 


“The few who attended, talked of 
some former satellite of Lady Oriel, 
who had now chosen her Wednesdays ; 
the new aspirant building her chance of 
becoming a leader of the haut ton on the 
ruins of the temple of the deity hitherto 
so worshipped; and the fallen goddess 
discovers, with a pang, that all her con- 
sciousness of superiority could not assuage 
the vexation she experienced in hearing 
the names of some of the most brilliant 
of those her former bounty fed, as among 
the deserters to the camp of the enemy. It 
had been settled, before the attentions of 
Lord Delmore became conspicuous, that 
two young ladies, one the daughter of the 
Duchess of Derwent, and the other the 
heiress of the house of Heaviland, were 
to leave London with Lady Oriel, and 
to remain with her for two months. Cold 
apologies, stating a change of places, came 
from the mothers of both; and two of 
the most distinguished of the invited male 
visitors, on discovering this defection, 
made their excuses.” 


The position of this imprudent lady 
was becoming every day Ss and less 
equivocal, when the arrival of her bro- 
ther affords her a point d’appui, by 
availing herself of which, she is enabled 
ultimately to recover her station. In 
painting the apparent guilt, and the 
conscious innocence of this brilliant 
and captivating person, Lady Blessing- 
ton has shewn consummate judgment. 
The weak-minded and over sensitive 
husband is very well described, who, 
while he forbears to expostulate with 
his wife for her thoughtless behaviour, 
is thin-skinned as to the opinion 
of the world; and while he is con- 
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vinced she is innocent, suffers as though 
she were guilty. 

The following remarks are very 
just :-— 

It has been well observed by an acute 
writer of our day, that ‘to be satisfied 
with the acquittal of the world, though 
accompanied with the secret condemna- 
tion of conscience, is the mark of a little 
mind; but that it requires a soul of no 
common stamp to be satisfied with its 
own acquittal, and to despise the con- 
demnation of the world.’ The insuffi- 
ciency of self-acquittal to satisfy the 
mind, must proceed from the conscious- 
ness that, however innocent in fact, we 
have been faulty in appearance. Unjust 
as the world is, it can seldom wound us 
if we do not furnish it with weapons, 
The world exaggerates and misinterprets, 
but rarely invents: we must lay a foun- 
dation ere it can build; but when once 
we have furnished it, there is no saying 
to what height the edifice will extend; 
and she who has committed one fault, 
must expect to be accused of an hundred 
In the life of a woman, one false 
step that cannot be disproved, renders 
every future step suspected ; and the heart- 
wounding conviction of this injustice takes 
away the confidence of virtue, even long 
after its duties have been fulfilled.” 


But we must hasten to a conclusion, 
having already afforded the reader an 
opportunity of judging for himself of 
the purport of the work, and the man- 
ner in which it has been executed. 
Lady Oriel is restored to her place in 
society, and, having feelingly learned 
the worthlesses and vanity of what is 
called the gay world, confines herself 
henceforth to a more select circle, and 
resolves to seek her principal happiness 
in the discharge of her domestic duties. 
Mahony’s misfortunes open Cassidy's 
eyes to the folly and danger of the 
course pursued by the repealers ; the 
break off from their connexion wit 
them ; are denounced by their former 
associates as ‘turncoats and informers, 
and narrowly escape with their lives; 
but by the persevering goodness of 
their generous friend and _ protector, 
Mr. Desmond, they are ultimatel 
established in security and independ- 
ence. 

« Repealers,” we are told, “are heard of 
no more; they have died a natural death; 
and the union between England and Ire- 
land bids fair to become every day more 
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indissoluble, by the strengthening of the 
strongest of all bonds of union—favours 
received and gratitude excited.” 

Thus ends the Repealers. Could 
these volumes find their way into the 
hands of the peasantry, they would go 
far towards exposing the delusion which 
is practised upon them by those who 
at present ‘agitate for repeal,’ and they 
would then, to a certain degree, tend 
to the fulfilment of the noble authoress’s 
agreeable prediction. But we much 
fear that the class whom they are cal- 
culated to benefit is the very class by 
whom they are least likely to be 
perused, and who will, in consequence, 
remain under the influence of the agi- 
tator, until their recal to the paths of 
reason and loyalty becomes hopeless. 
We will not, however, be prophets of 
evil. Better prospects may lie before 
us. We know that our peasantry are 
as sagacious as they are excitable, and 
a reaction may be calculated upon, if 
once they were led to see the duplicity 
of their leaders. More unlikely things 
have come to pass; and O'Connell 
and his myrmidons may yet fall into 
the pit that they have digged for the 
peace and the prosperity of Ireland, 





We had just concluded the last para- 
graph, when our eyes were gladdened 
by the appearance of a new novel from 
the pen of Miss Edgeworth. Dear, 
precious Maria Edgworth! we felt the 
sound of her name like the return of 
spring, and have looked upon her pages 
with the eager delight with which we 
should greet the approach of a long 
lost acquaintance. 

Well, we have fairly sat down to 
the perusal of “ Helen—a Tale,” and 
find it, indeed, a refreshing treat. So 
much good sense, so much good feel- 
ing, so much knowledge of human 
nature, and acquaintance with good 
society, are not often presented in so 
agreeable a form to that large class of 
readers who will only consent to re- 
ceive instruction through the medium 
of amusement. And well #§ it for them, 
that life, in all its varieties of light and 
shade, has been presented to them by 
one whose observations have been as 
discriminating as her descriptions are 
lively and faithful. They have there 
all the benefit of experience, without 
the pains or the sacrifices by which 
it must so frequently be purchased : 
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they may be well acquainted with, 
even before they enter upon the world ; 
and are prepared, by anticipation, for 
many an event which might prove se- 
riously embarrassing, had they not 
eveatygudtieuatcns it were, in rehear- 
sal, the several parts which they may 
be called upon to act upon the theatre 
of real life. Miss Edgeworth’s stories 
all have some moral. They are all 
intended to illustrate the virtues or the 
vices by which character is either dis- 
graced or dignified ; and her lessons 
are so lively and impressive, that we 
are persuaded they have been effectual 
in impressing upon many minds a notion 
of the conpunal advantages of morality 
and goodness such as no mere moralist 
could convey. She has been able to 
oy to the imaginations, the fancies, 
the feelings of her readers more con- 
vincingly, by describing the effects, than 
others to their reason, by explaining the 
nature of those passions and propensities 
which frequently produce so much guilt 
and misery. She has contributed mate- 
rially to extend the empire of conven- 
tional morality ; and has done, perhaps, 
more than any other writer to convince 
those who peruse her pages, that the 
useful and the agreeable, if not identi- 
cal, are yet so very nearly the same, 
that, like the Siamese twins, they can- 
not be separated without danger. 

One thing is wanting to the perfec- 
tion of this charming writer’s stories ; 
but that, alas! is “ the one thing need- 
ful.” Her readers are seldom led to 
suspect the necessity of any thing like 
revealed religion. The virtues which 
she recommends are seen, it is true, in 
their own beautiful light. They are 
either the graces by which character is 
embellished, or the protective armour 
by which it is preserved; but, any 
higher sanction than that of mere 
human prudence, it does not occur to 
the amiable and gifted lady to repre- 
sent as necessary for the purpose of 
shaping and influencing human conduct. 
Perhaps she would regret this, if she 
knew that it is almost the only thing 
which gives a certain improbable and 
unnatural air to most of her witings, 
and which renders it impossible even 
for her magic touch to make her read- 
ers believe that, with all the close 
adherence to nature which marks her 
depictment of character, her stories 
are not somewhat too artificially con- 
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structed. She, no doubt, balances 
herself admirably upon the tight rope 
of her invention ; but those who most 
admire her skill, while they willingly 
pay the tribute of their applause to her 
dexterity, have some misgivings as to 
her discrimination. The incidents are 
too obviously contrived for the exhibi- 
tion of the particular quality, whether 
good or bad, which she wishes to illus- 
trate, and the effect of the moral 
lesson is impaired by the very inge- 
niously contrived circumstances which 
were intended to render it peculiarly 
apposite and striking. So that, even 
as a novelist, her total avoidance of all 
allusion to what may be strictly called 
religious influence or principle, detracts 
from the merit of her works, and, in 
her rigid adherence to the strictly 
utilitarian philosophy, she has been not 
only neglectful of truth, but regardless 
of nature. 

The work before us may be consi- 
dered as intended to illustrate the 
advantages of truth, and to expose 
the mischief which may ensue from the 
least departure from strict veracity. It 
contains less of incident than most of 


her former productions, but whatever 
she attempts, is executed with her usual 


tact and skill. Her characters are fine- 
ly drawn, and if there is less of vigour 
and of bustle in the scenes which she 
describes, there is not less of point or 
of wisdom in her observations upon life 
and manners, than characterises her 
former productions. 

The Cesciae is an orphan, who had 
been brought up by her uncle, Dean 
Stanley. Her expectations during his 
life seemed to be good, and she was 
regarded as an heiress, but at his death 
his affairs were found to be so embar- 
rassed that even his creditors could 
not be paid. Helen is staying at the 
house of a worthy clergyman, Mr. 
Collingwood, and she is thus introduced 
to the notice of the reader. 


«« There is Helen in the lime-walk,’ 
said Mrs. Collingwood to her husband, 
as she looked out of the window. The 
slight figure of a young person in deep 
mourning appeared between the trees ;— 
‘how slowly she walks! she looks very 
unhappy.’ ‘ Yes,’ said Mr. Collingwood, 
with a sigh, ‘she is young to know sor- 
row, and to struggle with difficulties to 
which she is quite unsuited both by nature 
and by education—difficulties which no 
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one could have ever foreseen. How 
changed are all her prospects!’ * Changed 
indeed,’ said Mrs. Collingwood, < pretty 
young creature! Do you recollect how 
gay she was when first we came to Cecil- 
hurst ? and even last year, when she had 
hopes of her uncle’s recovery, and when 
he talked of taking her to London, how 
she enjoyed the thoughts of going there! 
The world was bright before her then. 
How cruel of that uncle, with all his 
fondness for her, never to think what 
was to become of her the moment he was 
dead: to breed her up as an heiress, and 
leave her a beggar!’ ¢ But what is to be 
done, my dear,’ said her husband. «I 
am sure I do not know, I can only 
feel for her—you must think for her,’ 
¢ Then, I think I must tell her directly of 
the state in which her uncle’s affairs are 
left, and that there is no provision for 
her.’ ‘ Not yet, my dear,’ said Mrs, 
Collingwood, «I don’t mean about there 
being no provision for herself, that would 
not strike her; but her uncle’s debts— 
there’s the point; she would feel dread. 
fully the disgrace to his memory 
—she loved him so tenderly!’ * Yet it 
must be told,’ said Mr. Collingwood, 
resolutely, ‘and perhaps it will be better 
now; she will feel it less, while her mind 
is absorbed by grief for him.” 


The painful disclosure is made, and 
the effect was as had been anticipated. 


« At first, with fixed incredulous eyes, 
she could not believe that her uncle had 
been in any way to blame. Twice she 
asked, ‘are you sure—are you certain— 
is there no mistake?’ And when the 
conviction was forced upon her, still her 
mind did not take in any part of the 
facts, as they regarded herself. Aston- 
ished and shocked, she could feel nothing 
but the disgrace that would fall upon the 
memory of her beloved uncle. Then she 
exclaimed, ‘ one part of it is not true, I 
am certain :’ and hastily leaving the 
room, she returned immediately with 4 
letter in her hand, which, without speak- 
ing, she laid before Mr. Collingwood, 
who wiped his spectacles quickly, and 
read. It was addressed to the poor dean, 
and was from an old friend of his, Colonel 
Munro, stating that he had been suddenly 
ordered to India, and was obliged to 
return a sum of money, which the dean 
many years before placed in his hands, 
to secure a provision for his niece, Miss 
Stanley. This letter had arrived when 
the dean was extremely ill; Helen had 
been afraid to give it to him, and yet 
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thought it right todo so, The moment 
her uncle read the letter, which he was 
still able to do and to comprehend, 
though he was unable to speak, he wrote 


- on the back with difficulty, in a sadly 


trembling hand, yet quite distinctly, these 
words, ‘that money is yours, Helen 
Stanley; no one has any claim upon it. 
When I am gone, consult Mr. Colling- 
wood; consider him as your guardian,’ 
Mr. Collingwood perceived that this pro- 


vision had been made by the dean for his 


niece before he had contracted his present 
debts, many years before, when he had 
sold his paternal estate, and that, know- 
ing his disposition to extravagance, he 
had put this sum out of his own power. 
‘ Right—all right, my dear Miss Stanley,’ 
said the vicar, ‘ 1 am very glad—it is all 
justly yours.’ 

« « No,’ said Helen, ‘I shall never touch 
it; take it, my dear Mr. Collingwood, 
take it, and pay all the debts before any 


one can complain.’ Mr. Collingwood 


pressed her to him without speaking ; but 
after a moment’s recollection he replied : 
«¢ No, no, my dear child; I cannot let 
you do this; as your guardian, I cannot 
allow such a young creature as you are, 
in a moment of feeling, thus to give 
away your whole earthly fortune—it 


must not be.’ 

“¢It must, indeed it must, my dear 
Sir. Oh! pay every body at once— 
directly.’ 

«“¢No, not directly, at all events,’ 
said Mr. Collingwood, ‘ certainly not 
directly: the law allows a year.’ 

«¢ But if the money is ready, said 
Helen, «I cannot understand why the 
debt should not be paid at once. Is 
there any law against paying people 
immediately.’ 

“ Mr. Collingwood half smiled, and on 
the strength of that half smile, Helen 
concluded that he wholly yielded: *‘ Yes 
do,’ cried she, ‘ send this money this 
instant to Mr. James, the solicitor. He 
knows all about it, you say, and he will 
see every body paid.’ 

“« Stay, my dear Miss Stanley,’ said 
the vicar, ‘ I cannot consent to this; and 
you should be thankful that I am steady. 
If I were at this minute to consent, and 
to do what you desire—pay away your 
whole fortune—you would repent, and 
reproach me with my folly before the end of 
the year—before six months were over.’ 

« ¢ Never, never,’ said Helen. 

“ Mrs. Collingwood strongly took her 
husband’s side of the question. *« Helen 
could have no idea,’ she said, * how neces- 
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sary money would be to her. It was 
quite absurd to think of living upon air. 
Could Miss Stanley think she was to go 
on in this world without money ?’ 

“ Helen said she was not so absurd: 
she reminded Mrs. Collingwood that she 
would still have her mother’s fortune. 

« Before Helen had well got out the 
words, Mrs. Collingwood replied, 

«« That will never do ; you will never 
will be able to live upon that. The 
interest of Lady Anne Stanley's fortune, 
(1 know what it was,) would just do for 
pocket money for you in the style of 
life for which you have been educated. 
Some of your uncle’s great friends will, 
of course, invite you presently, and then 
you will find what is requisite with that 
sort of people.’ 

« «Some of my uncle’s friends perhaps 
will,’ said Helen,‘ but I am not obliged 
to go to great or fine people; and if I 
cannot afford it, I will not; for I can 
live independently on what I have, be it 
ever so little.’ 

* Mrs, Collingwood allowed that if 
Helen were always to live in the country, 
in retirement, she might do upon her 
mother’s fortune. 

« ¢ Wherever I live—whatever becomes 
of me, the debts must be paid. I will do 
it myself,—and she took up a pen as she 
spoke—‘ I will}write to Mr. James by this 

st.’ 
we Surprised at her decision of manner, 
and the firmness of one in general so 
gentle, yielding, and retired, and feeling 
that he had no legal power to resist, 
Mr. Collingwood at last gave way, so far 
as to agree that he would, in due time, 
use this money in satisfying her uncle’s 
creditors, provided she lived for the next 
six months within her income. 

“ Helen smiled, as if that were a 
needless proviso, 

«¢ T warn you,’ continued Mr. Colling- 
wood, ‘ that you will most probably find, 
before six months are over, that you will 
want some of this money to pay debts of 
your own.’ 

« ¢ No, no, no,’ cried she, ‘ of that there 
is not the slightest chance.’ 

«+ And now, my dear child,’ said 
Mrs, Collingwood, ‘ now that Mr. Col- 
lingwood has promised to do what you 
wish, will you do what we Wish? Will 
you promise to remain with us? to live 
with us, for the present at least ; we will 
resign yon whenever better friends may 
claim you; but for the present will you 
try us?” 


The orphan joyously accedes to the 
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proposal of her kind friend, and re- 
mains under their hospitable roof, until 
a pressing invitation comes from one 
of her distinguished friends, Lady 
Cecilia Clarendon, who has just been 
married abroad to General Clarendon, 
and who importunately solicits Helen, 
with most affectionate cordiality, to 
come and live with her and the 
General, until she is herself settled in 
life. The invitation is accepted. 
‘Helen arrives at Clarendon Park. 
She is cordially welcomed by her friend, 
but has some misgivings respecting her 
reception by the General. He was 


«“ A handsome man, in the prime of 
life, with a high born, high bred, military 
air. Something of the old school—com- 
posed sself-possession, with voluntary 
deference to others——rather distant. 
Helen felt that his manner of welcoming 
her to Clarendon Park was perfectly 

olite ; yet she would have liked it better 
Pad it been less polite—more cordial. 
Lady Cecilia, whose eyes were anxiously 
upon her, drew her arm within hers, 
and hurried her out of the room. She 
stopped at the foot of the stairs, gathered 
up the folds of her riding dress, and 
turning suddenly to Helen, with her 
vivacious manner, said— 

«+ Helen, my dear, you must not think 
that : 

«“« Think what?’ said Helen. 

«“« Think that for which you are now 
blushing. Ob, you know what I mean! 
Helen, your thoughts are just as legible 
in your face as they always were to me. 
His manner is reserved—cold, maybe— 
but not his heart. Understand this, 
pray, once for all. Do you? will you, 
dearest Helen ?’ 

«« I do, I will,’ cried Helen; and every 
minute she felt more perfectly to under- 
stand, and to be more perfectly pleased 
with her friend. Lady Cecilia shewed 
her through the apartment destined for 
her, which she had taken the greatest 
pleasure in arranging. Everything there 
was not only most comfortable, but par- 
ticularly to her taste—and some little 
delicate proofs of affection, recollections 
of childhood, were there—keepsakes, 
early drawings, nonsensical things, not 
worth preserving, but still preserved— 
they said so much, and so tenderly to 
Helen’s heart.” 

But we must introduce the reader to 
Lady Davenaut, the mother of Cecilia, 
who may be called the character in 
these volumes. She is a woman of 
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a masculine understanding and a noble 
mind, who had in early life given all 
her heart’s best affections to one by 
whom the gift was not duly appre- 
ciated. They are betrothed ; but 
before marriage she discovers his in- 
difference, and releases him from his 
engagement. Her early hopes thus 
blighted, she lives on without the 
slightest intention of forming any other 
attachment ; and when she is induced, 
afterwards, to give her hand to Lord 
Davenant, she fairly tells him how she 
is circumstanced, and that she never can 
love again. Her amiable husband takes 
her upon her own terms, and they live 
together, mutually esteeming and es- 
teemed—Lord Davenant admiring her 
talents and appreciating her principles, 
while she did the fullest justice to his 
many virtues. He becomes, at her in- 
stance, a political character, and finally 
rises to the rank of a great statesman. 
Herlove of powerand influence onsome 
occasions gets the better of her pru- 
dence, and even of her principles, 
She thus confesses to her young friend, 
Helen, how sorely her admirable hus- 
band was sometimes tried by importu- 
nities, which he could not listen to 
without sacrificing his political integrity, 
At her mother’s instance, she applies to 
Lord Davenant to have a_ pension 
settled on her. 

“« The first time I urged my mother’s 
request, Lord Davenant said—< I am sure, 
Anne, that you do not know what you 
are asking.’ I desisted. I did not, in- 
deed, well understand the business, nor at 
all comprehend that I was assisting a 
fraudulent attempt to obtain public 
money for a private purpose; but I 
wished to have the triumph of success; 
I wished to feel my own influence. Had 
it been foretold to me that I could so far 
forget myself in the intoxication of poli- 
tical power, how should I have disdained 
the prophecy, ‘ Lord is thy servant a 
dog, that he should do this thing?’ There 
is a fine sermon of Blair’s on this subject; 
it had early made a great impression on 
me ; but what are good impressions, good 
feelings, good impulses, good intentions, 
good anything, without principle ? 

«« My mother wondered how I could have 
so easily taken a refusal; she piqued my 
pride by observing that she was very 
sorry my influence had declined; her 
pity, so near contempt, wounded me, and 
I unadvisedly exclaimed that my influ- 
ence had in no way declined, Scarcely 
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had I uttered the words till I saw the in- 
ference to which they laid me open—that 
I had not used my influence to the ut- 
most for her. My mother had quite 
* sense and just feeling enough, to refrain 
from marking this in words. She noted 
it only by an observing look followed by 
asigh. She confessed that I had always 
been so kind, so much kinder than she 
could have expected, that she would say 
no more. This was more to the purpose 
with me than if she had talked for hours. 
I heard fresh sighs, and saw tears begin 
to flow—a mother’s sighs and tears it is 
difficult, and I felt it was shameful, to 
bear. I was partly melted, much con- 
fused and hurried too, by visitors coming 
in, and I hastily promised that I would 
try once more what I coulddo. The 
moment I had time for reflection, I re- 
pented of what I had promised. But the 
words were past recall. It was so disa- 
greeable to me to speak of the affair to 
my husband that I wished to get it off 
my mind as soon as possible, but the day 
passed without my being able to find a 
moment when I could speak to a 
Davenant in private: company stayed fill 
late, my mother the latest. At parting, 
as she kissed me, calling me her dearest 
Anne, she said she was convinced I could 
do whatever I pleased with Lord Dave- 


nant, and as she was going down stairs 
added, she was sure the first words she 
should hear from me in the morning 
would be ‘ victory, victory.’ 

“TI hated myself for admitting the 
thought, and yet there it was; I let it in, 


and could not get it out. From what 
an indescribable mixture of weak motives 
or impulses, and often without one rea- 
sonable principle, do we act in the most 
important moments of life. Even as I 
opened the door of his room I hesitated, 
my heart beat forebodingly, but I thought 
I could not retreat, and I went in. 

“ He was standing on the hearth, look- 
ing weary, but a reviving smile came on 
seeing me, and he held out his hand. 
* My comfort always,’ said he. I took his 
hand, and, hesitating, was again my better 
self; but I would not go back, nor would 
I begin with any preface. Thank heaven, 
. that was impossible. I began: 

“*Davenant, I am come to ask you a 
favour, and you must do it for me.’ 

“¢T hope it is in my power my dear,’ 
said he; ‘I am sure you would not ask 
—— ’ and then he stopped. 

* I told him it was in his power, and I 
would not ask it for any creature but 


—. He put his hand upon my lips, 
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told me he knew what I was going to 
say, and begged me not to say it; but I, 
hoping to carry it off playfully, kissed his 
hand, and putting it aside, said, * I must 
ask, and you must grant this to my 
mother.’ He replied. ‘It cannot be, 
Anne, consistently with public justice, 
and with my public duty. , 

«« Nonsense, nonsense,’ I said, ‘such 
words are only to mask a refusal.’ Mask, 
I remember, was the word thatthurt him. 
Of all I could have used, it was the 
worst. I knew it the instant I had said 
it. Lord Davenanant stepped back and, 
with such a look! You, Helen, who 
have seen only his benign countenance, 
his smiling eyes, cannot conceive it. 
I am sure he must have seen how 
much it alarmed me, for suddenly it 
changed, and I saw all the melting soft- 
ness of love. 

« Qh fool! vain wicked fool that I 
was! I thought of victory and pursued it. 
My utmost power of persuasion—words, 
smiles, and tears I tried—and tried in 
vain; and then I could not bear to feel 
that I had in vain made the trial of 
power and love. Shame, and pride, and 
anger, seized me by turns, and raised such 
a storm within me—such confusion— 
that I knew not what I did or said. And 
he was so calm ! looked so at least, though 
Iam sure he was not. His self posses- 
sion piqued and provoked me past all 
bearing. I cannot tell you exactly how 
it was—it was so dreadfully interesting 
to me that I am unable to recall the 
exact words, but I remember at last hear- 
ing him say, in a voice that I had never 
heard before, ‘ Lady Davenant!’ He had 
never called me so before ; he had always 
called me ‘ Anne ;’ it seemed as if he had 
dismissed me from his heart. 

«¢ Call me Anne! O call me Anne!” 
And he yielded instantly, he called me 
Anne, and caressing me, ‘his Anne.’ O 
Helen, never do as I did.’ 1 whispered! 
‘ Then, my love, you will do this for me 
—for me, your own Anne.’ He put me 
gently away, and leaned against the 
chimney piece in silence. Then turning 
to me, in a low suppressed voice, he said, 
‘ I have loved you—love you as much as 
man can love woman; there is nothing I 
would not sacrifice for you except y 

“« ¢ No exceptions,’ I cried, in an affect- 
ed tone of gaiety. 

««* Except honour,’ he repeated firmly. 
Helen, my dear, you are of a generous 
nature—so am I; but the demon of pride 
was within me; it made me long to try 
the extent of my power. Disappointed, 
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I sunk to meanness; never, never, how- 
ever tempted, however provoked, never 
do as I did, never reproach a friend with 
any sacrifice you have made for them ; 
this is a meanness which your friend may 
forgive, but which you can never forgive 
yourself, * 

“¢ ] reproached him with the sacrifice 
of my feelings, which I had made in 
marrying him! His answer was, ‘ I 
feel that what you say is true: I now am 
convinced you are incapable of loving me, 
and since I cannot make you happy, we 
had better—part.’ 

“ These were the last words I heard. 
The blow was wholly unexpected. Whe- 
ther I sunk down, or threw myself at his 
feet, I know not; but when I came to 
myself he was standing beside me. 
There were other faces, but my eyes 
only saw his ; I felt his hand holding mine, 
I pressed it, and said ‘forget.’ He stoop- 
ed down and whispered ¢ it is forgotten.’” 


And from thenceforth Lady Daven- 
ant became such a wife as Lord 
Davenant deserved. The following 
sketch of the personal appearance and 
manners of Sir Walter Scott, has, we 
are persuaded, been drawn from na- 
ture. 


«¢ Oh, how I wish I had seen him!’ 
said Helen to Lady Davenent, the only per- 
son present who had had that happiness.’ 

« «If you have seen Raeburn’s admira- 
ble picture, or Chantry’s speaking bust,’ 
replied Lady Davenent, ‘you have as 
complete an idea of Sir Walter Scott as 
painting or sculpture can give. The first 
impression of his appearance and manner 
was surprising to me, I recollect, from 
its quiet, unpretending good nature ; but 
scarcely had that impression been made, 
before I was struck with something of 
the chivalrous courtesy of other times. 
In his conversation you would have found 
all that is most delightful in all his works 
—the combined talents and knowledge 
of the historian, novelist, antiquary, and 
poet. He recited poetry admirably, his 
whole face and figure kindling as he 
spoke; but whether talking, reading, or 
reciting, he never tired me even with 
admiring; and it is curious, that in con- 
versation with him, I frequently found 
myself forgetting that I was speaking to 
Sir Walter Scott ; and what is even more 
extraordinary, forgetting that Sir Walter 
Scott was speaking to me, till I was 
awakened to the conviction of his saying 
something which no one else. could have 
said; altogether he was certainly the 
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most perfectly agreeable, and perfectly 
amiable great man I ever knew.’” 


We do not think it would be justice 
either to the authoress or the publishers 
to give such an abstract of the 
story as would forestall the curiosity of 
the reader. That is a species of pirat- 
ing, of which reviewers are sometimes 
guilty, but which we will, in the present 
instance at least, avoid. In the case 
of Lady Blessington’s work, we are 
poe that, in making it as fully 

nown as we have endeavoured to do, 
we were doing no more than her lady- 
ship must have been anxious to see 
done; as her object, obviously is, to 
infuse into the misguided people of this 
country, better feelings and better 
principles than those by which they are 
at present possessed. Besides, in such 
a publication, she can have no pecu- 
niary object. But where a work, as 
in the case of the one before us, is to 
be regarded as a matter of property, we 
deem it right to confine ourselves to 
such citations as may serve to make its 
merits known, without so rifling it as 
to interfere with its sale, and render it 
unprofitable as a literary speculation. 
In our pages, criticism shall never, if 
we can help it, assume the character of 
the foot-pad ; for in such a light must 
the author regard even the friendly 
reviewer by whom his pages are pilfer- 
ed of their contents, when the critique 
will only serve to render the work that 
has been eulogized so much lumber 
upon the shelves of the bookseller. 
But one extract more we must 
Lady Cecilia brings together a party of 
fashionables and politicians, whose views 
are somewhat discordant. Each seems 
surrounded by an atmosphere of repul- 
sion, and the amiable een almost 
despairs of discovering any blending 
medium by which they might be united 
in general hilarity na enjoyment. 


* No one spoke, and nought was heard 
but the cup on the saucer, or the spoon 
in the cup, or the buzzing of a fly in the 


window. In the midst of this awful calm 
it was, that Lady Bearcroft blurted out 
with a loud voice—* Amazing entertain- 
ing we are! So many clever people got 
together, too, for what?’ It was worth 
while to have seen Lady Masham’s face 
at that moment! Lady Bearcroft saw 
it, and fearing no mortal, struck with the 
comic of that look of Lady Masham’s, 
burst into laughter uncontroulled, and the 
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contrast of my and gravity in Lady 
Davenant, only made her laugh the 
more, till out of the room at last she ran. 
*» * * Lady Masham all the while, 
- of course, never betrayed the slightest 
idea that she could, by any possibility, 
have been the object of Lady Bearcroft’s 
mirth, But Lady Davenant—how did 
she take it? To her daughter’s infinite 
relief, quite quietly; she looked rather 
amused than displeased. She bore with 
Lady Bearcroft altogether better than 
could have been expected, because she 
considered her only as a person unfortu- 
nately out of her place in society, and 
without any fault of her own, dragged 
up from below to a height of situation 
for which nature had never intended, 
and neither art nor education had pre- 
pared her; whose faults and deficiencies 
were thus brought into the flash of day at 
once, before the malice of party, and the 
fastidiousness of fashion, which knows 
not how to distinguish between manque 
desprit and mangue d’usage. Not so 
Lady Davenant, she made liberal and 
philosophic allowance for even those 
faults of manner which were most glaring, 
and she further suspected that Lady 
Bearcroft purposely exaggerated her own 
vulgarity—partly for diversion—partly to 
make people stare—and partly to prevent 
their seeing what was habitual, and what 
involuntary, by hiding the bounds of 
reality. Of this Lady Masham had not 
the most distant conception; on the 
contrary, she was now prepared to tell a 
variety of odd anecdotes of Lady Bearcroft. 
She had seen, she said, this extraordinary 
person before, but had never met her in 
soviety, and delighted she was, unex- 
pectedly to find her here— quite a treat.’ 
While she was yet speaking, Lady Bear- 
croft returned ; and her malicious enemy, 
leaning back in her chair, as in expecta- 
tion of the piece beginning, waited for her 
puppet to play or be played off.” * * 

“ Notwithstanding Lady Bearcroft’s 
want of knowledge of the great world, 
she had considerable knowledge of human 
nature, which stood her wonderfully in 
stead, She had no notion of being made 
sport of for the elegantes, and with all 
Lady Masham’s plausibility of persifiage 
she never obtained her end, and never 
elicited anything really absurd, by all 
attempts to draw her out—out she could 
not be drawn. After an unconquerable 
silence, and all semblance of dead stu- 
pidity, Lady Bearcroft suddenly showed 
signs of life, however, and she, all at 
once, began to talk—to Helen, of all 
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people! And why? Because she had 
taken, in her own phrase, a monstrous 
fancy to Miss Stanley; she was not sure 
of her name, but she knew she liked her 
nature, and it would be a pity that her 
reason should not be known, and in the 
words in which she told it to Lady Cecilia. 
‘ Now I will just tell you why I have taken 
such a monstrous fancy to your friend 
here, Miss Hanley.’ 

«“¢ Miss Stanley, give me leave to 
mention,’ said Lady Cecilia, ‘ Let me 
introduce you regularly.’ 

«Oh! by no means; don’t trouble 
yourself now, Lady Cecilia, for I hate 
regular introductions. But, as I was 
going to tell you how, before dinner to- 
day, as I came down the great staircase, 
I had an uncommon large, big, and, for 
ought I know, a yellow corking pin, 
which that most careless of all careless 
maids of mine—a good girl too—had left 
sticking point foremost out of some part 
of me. Miss Hanley—Stanley—(beg 
pardon, ) was behind, and luckily saw and 
stopped. Out she pulled it, begging my 
pardon, so kindly, too, I only felt the 
twitch on my sleeve, and turned, and 
loved the first sight I had of that pretty 
face, which need never blush I am sure, 
though it’s very becoming to blush too. 
So good-natured, you know, Lady Ceci- 
lia, it was when nobody was looking, and 
before any one was the wiser. Not like 
some young ladies, or old even, that would 
have shewed one up rather than help one 
out in any pin’s point of a difficulty.’ ” 

Lady Bearcroft is the wife of a 
judge, whose appointment to the bench, 
she suspects, is owing to the influence 
which Lady Davenant exerted in his 
favour. This the worthy woman is 
anxious in her own way to requite, 
and she consults Miss Stanley respect- 
ing a present of some jewellery which 
she had ordered from Paris and trans- 
mitted to Lady Davenant, but which 
had been returned to her with the 
word ‘ missent’ written on the parcel. 
Having ascertained that the word was 
Lady Davenant’s handwriting, and that 
there was ‘no mistake,’ she resolves to 
prevent the jewels in person. Lady 

avenant is indignant, and her ma- 
neeuvering daughter finds that her 
political scheme has miscarried. 

“ Quite pale Lady Cecilia stood, really 
in despair, and Helen did not know what 
to advise. ‘Do you know any thing 
about it, Helen, for you look as if you 


did?” 
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« An abrupt knock at the door inter- 
rupted them, and, without waiting for 
permission, in came Lady Bearcroft, as 
if blown by a high wind—looking very 
red, half angry, half frightened—and then 

, laughing, she exclaimed—: A fine boggle 
de botch I have made of it!’ But seeing 
Lady Cecilia she stopped short. ‘ Beg 
pardon—thought you were by yourself, 
Miss Hanley!’ Lady Cecilia, instantly 
offered to retire, yet intimated, as she 
moved towards the door, a wish to stay ; 
and, if it were not too much, to ask what 
was meant by ——’ 

* * By boggle de botch do you mean?’ 
said Lady Bearcroft. ‘Iam aware it is 
not a canonical word—classical I mean ; 
nor in nor out of any dictionary, perhaps 
—but when people are warm, they cannot 
stand picking terms,’ 

««* Certainly not,’ said Lady Cecilia ; 
‘but what is the matter? I am sorry 
any thing unpleasant has occurred.’ 

«* Unpleasant, indeed,’ said Lady 
Bearcroft; ‘ I have been treated actually 
like adog, while paying a compliment too, 
and a very handsome compliment, beyond 
contradiction. Judge for yourself, Lady 


Cecilia, if this sevigne is to be sneezed at?’ 
« She opened the case; Lady Cecilia 
said the diamonds were certainly very 


handsome, but 

«* But,’ repeated Lady Bearcroft, ‘I 
grant you there may be a but to every 
thing in life; still it might be said civilly, 
as you say it, Lady Cecilia, or looked 
civilly, as you look it, Miss Hanley; and 
if that had been done, instead of being 
affronted, I might after all have been 
very well pleased to pocket my diamonds; 
but nobody can, without compunction, 
pocket an affront.’ 

“Lady Cecilia was sure her mother 
could not have meant any affront. | 
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«¢Qh Ido not know what she could 
or could not mean; but I will tell you 
what she did—all but threw the diamonds 
in my face.’ 

«‘« Impossible,’ said Helen. 

« ¢ Possible; and I will shew you how, 
Miss Hanley. This way: just shut 
down the case—snap—and across the 
table she threw it, just as you would 
deal a card in a passion, only with a Mrs; 
Siddon’s air to boot. I beg your pardons, 
both ladies, for mimicking your friend and 
your parent, but flesh and blood could 
not stand that sort of style, you know, 
and a little wholesome mimicry breaks no 
bones, and is not very offensive I hope.’ 

«¢¢ But do you know now, really, the 
first anger over, I like Lady Davenant. 
I protest and vow, even her pride I like 
—it well became her—birth and all, for 
I hear she is straight from Charlemagne, 
But I was going to mention, now my 
recollection is coming to me, that when 
I began to talk to her Ladyship of Sir 
Ben’s gratitude about the place she got 
for him, she cut me short with her queer 
look, and said she was sure that Lord 
Davenant, (and if he had been the king 
himself, instead of only her husband and 
your father, Lady Cecilia, she could not 
have pronounced his name with more 
dsitinction,) she was sure, she said, that 
Lord Davenant would not have been in- 
strumental in obtaining that place for 
Sir Benjamin Bearcroft, if he had known 
any man more worthy of it, which, 
indeed, I did not think at the time over 
and above civil—for where then was the 
particular compliment to Sir Ben?” 


We now take our leave of this 
charming writer, and sincerely hope to 
meet with her soon again. 
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BY ONE WHO TRAVELLED WITH A GENTLEMAN FROM CONNEMARA, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “WILD SPORTS OF THE WEST.” 


“Don Juan bade his valet pack his things, 
According to direction ; then received 

A lecture and some money * * * * * 
She hoped he would improve—perhaps believed ; 
A letter, too, she gave (he never read it) 

Of good advice—and two or three of credit. 


It was in a saloon of the Palais 
Royal that I first met Arthur Mac 
Dermott—the night was wild, tempes- 
tuous, and disagreeable—the wind 
howled, and so did the dogs—the rain 
splashed, and so did the passengers— 
I was heart-sick of Paris—tired of 
sights—abominated theatres—discover- 
ed that my valet was a rogue, and my 
mistress a roué—had been jockeyed in 
the morning, and jilted in the after- 
noon—and not knowing how else to 
kill a dreary hour, as a last resource, 
dropped into hell itself. 

Every body has played Rouge et 
Noir, if they had but the honesty to 
acknowledge it. Therefore, every 
body knows the locale of the table, 
and the character of the company. On 
this night there was the usual family 
party, with some legs and some soft-ones, 
afew small merchants were peddling 
cautiously, and the only dashing player 
was just then regularly done > 

“ May the curse of Cromwell attend 
you, red and black?” ejaculated a 
tragi-comic voice, which issued from 
the moustachoed lips of a strapping 
Emeralder. I looked at the plucked 
one—he was a fine, stout, dark-haired 
fellow of six feet. “ He will be in the 
morgue to-morrow,” whispered a lemon- 
coloured dwarf, with a nondescript 
ribbon at his button-hole, “ he has lost 
five hundred Napoleons.” I examined 
the sufferer again. The Frenchman 
was wrong—the careless dare-devil 
indifference of the man, shewed that 
he possessed that true mercurial tem- 
perament indigenous to the land of 
potatoes, which rises while fortune 
sinks, and sets calamity at defiance. 


Byron. 


While I still gazed at the unlucky 
gambler, he had assumed his hat and 
gloves, preparatory to leaving the 
scene of his defeat, when a sudden 
thought occurred, that even yet luck 
might change, and the poor fellow 
retrieve his losses. I took ten Napo- 
leons from my purse, called him apart, 
and whispered my wishes. A broad 
suspicious stare from the stranger was 
succeeded by an enquiry of “ whether 
I was serious ?” On this point I satis- 
fied him, and next moment he took out 
his ticket case, begged me to inter- 
change cards, and returned as merrily 
to play, as if he had already netted a 
thousand. 

“ The devil’s in the fellow’s careless- 
ness,” said I, “my Naps are gone for 
ever ;” and the very first movement at 
the table, demolished the moiety of my 
subsidy. In silence I cursed my own 
folly, and determining not to witness 
the result, left the Palais Royal, and 
hastened to my hotel, reprobating man- 
kind and the elements. 

Some hours passed—every lodger 
in the house was sleeping but myself. 
Suddenly a thundering knocking 
threatened destruction to the door, 
and the drowsy porter muttering 
curses “ deep, not loud,” rose to parley 
with the untimely visitor, A olen 
in broken English ensued. My name 
was mentioned—*“ Monsieur is in bed” 
— Monsieur is not visible.” 

“ Bedershin, my jewel!” roared a 
voice whose tones I began to recollect 
—* visible or not visible, I’}l see him. 
I will, by every thing that’s fortunate,” 
and in the briefest space imaginable, 
the black-whiskered adventurer of the 
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Palais Royal bore down all opposition 
and was standing at my bed side. 

“We have been lucky, my darling 
boy,” exclaimed the excited Milesian, 
as he flung a handkerchief filled with 
notes and gold coin upon the coverlet. 
“ The old girl of the wheel proved her- 
self a gentlewoman, stuck to me like 
bird-lime, ’till by Saint Patrick, I 
cleaned out the company, and broke 
the bank—and now for a division.” 

“A division—I have no claim be- 
yond a return of the sum I lent you,” 
said I. 

“ No claim! arrah naboclish sure, we 
were regular co-partners in trade,” 
replied my loving countryman. I de- 
nied altogether the existence of the 
firm, and after a stout demur on his 
part, received my ten Napoleons, with 
a squeeze of the hand, that left mine 
aching for an hour afterwards. Taking 
up his hat, Mr. MacDermott rolled his 
treasure in the handkerchief, secured 
it with a knot, and promising that he 
would see me early next day, was in 
the act of taking leave, when the 

rter knocked and was admitted. 

e came up to say that he had ob- 
served two men, of very suspicious ap- 

ance, loitering before the hotel, 
and had no doubt but they had dogged 
the stranger thither, with evil designs 
against his purse or person. 

The windows of my sitting room 
commanded a view of the street, and 
leaving the candles in my chamber, to 
prevent our being discovered by those 
without, we peeped cautiously abroad. 
The light was variable, as the clouds 
careered across the moon: presently 
she shone brilliantly for a moment, 
and in the passing gleam, we saw 
distinctly two figures such as the ser- 
vant described, lurking in the opposite 
porte coche. The truth was evident. 
The successful gambler had been pur- 
sued from that sink of villainy, the 
Palais Royale, and the ruffians outside 
were waiting his leaving the hotel to 
rob and murder him. I shuddered 
when I thought how narrowly the un- 
conscious victim had escaped assassi- 
nation. 

“Now what the plague can these 
fellows want with me?” enquired my 
countryman, with provoking indiffer- 
ence. 

The porter grinned, shrugged his 
shoulders, and replied with a polite 
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bow, “nothing more than to qualify 
Monsieur for the morgue in the morn- 
ing.” 

“ Phew!” said the Milesian with a 
peculiar whistle, “ and is it that they’r 
after? Well, I have the luck of thou- 
sands to night. I saw a very dacent- 
looking pair of marking-irons on your 
table. I'll borrow them, if you plase, 
Just when I go out, do you lift the 
window, and if in the course of your 
travels, you ever saw a couple of pri- 
vate gentlemen more beautifully taken 
in, never trust me with the tools 
again.” 

“ Now would it not save you some 
trouble, and me a charge or two of 
powder, if you would not interfere 
with the executioner, and remain con- 
tented for a few hours where you are ? 
There is an excellent sofa, wood 
enough in the grate, candles, wine, and 
you can make a pillow of your pro- 
perty, and sleep upon Napoleons and 
bank notes.” 

“Egad you are right, but’— 

* You are dying for a row,” said I. 

“ Why, faith, I would give a few 
pieces to accommodate the scoundrels 
with the wrong metal, and while they 
expected gold, make lead answer.” 

“ Well, I have no doubt but finishing 
a brace of cut-throats would be a plea- 
sant wind-up to a night of play ; but 
still I recommend the sofa to you, and 
them to the hangman.” 

“ You are right,” said MacDermott, 
“but it is unfair to let the honest men 
without, waste time in useless expec- 
tation.” He opened the winiet: 
“Gentlemen of the ‘pavé’, the top of 
the morning to ye, as we say in Tip- 
perary. Toddle off if ye plase. I’m 
going to practice at the post beside 
ye, and as the light’s but indifferent, 
why, monamondiaoul! 1 might, by 
mistake, shoot into the gateway.” 

The address of Mr. Macdermott 
was understood, and indeed it would 
be surprising had it not, as he deli- 
vered it in three languages, namely, 
English, Irish, and French. A shflling 
of feet, a muttered sacre/ and a mo- 
mentary glimpse of two persons steal- 
ing round the corner, shewed that the 
hint was attended to. 

In a little time my unexpected guest 
had arranged the sofa to his perfect 
satisfaction, heaped on a blazing wood 
fire, fortified his stomach with by far 
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the larger portion of a bottle of Lafitte ; 
and long before I could compose 
myself to sleep in the inner chamber, 
aheavy breathing in the outer one, told 


‘that he was “fast as a watchman.” 


I could not rest, thinking of the wild 
and reckless personage to whom I had 
been so singularly introduced, and pro- 
videntially serviceable. By my assist- 
ance he had retrieved his shipwrecked 
fortunes, and but for me, he would 
be now at the bottom of the Seine, 
or probably lying in some gloomy by- 
street, with a gashed throat. I half re- 

etted, on his account, that I was to 
eave Paris next day, as the chances 
were great, that he would be ruined in 
aweek or two. I fell asleep at last, 
and when I awoke late in the morning, 
the first sound that met my ear was 
the voice of the fortunate gambler 
croning an Irish ditty in the next 
apartment. I rose, dressed, joined 
him, and we sat down to breakfast. 

The stranger thanked me heartily 
for all his recent good fortune. He 
seemed, on a longer acquaintance, to be 
avery curious medley—brave, thought- 
less, generous, silly, and acute. I felt 
hourly more anxiety about him; I 
regretted that I must leave him on the 
tender mercies of the world, and these 
feelings I expressed. 

“ And why do you leave Paris, and 
where are you going?” said the Irish- 
man. 

“God knows where,” was the reply. 

“I wish you would take me with 
you!” said he of the Palais Royal. I 
smiled, 

“You do not know where I am 
bound for.” 

“Pshaw, no matter for that, Pekin 
or St. Petersburgh— Milan or Mexico 
—no matter, any place but Ireland.” 

“And wherefore is Ireland objec- 
tionable to so disinterested a tourist ?” 

I enquired. 

“Why simply because there I am 
adead man, and it would be a great 
inconvenience to a large and affec- 
tionate family like mine, were they 
obliged to suddenly discard their 
mourning.” 

_ “Really,” said I, “you are a little 
incomprehensible.” 

“Well, take me with you, and some 
wet day I'll tell you every thing con- 


cerning my life, death, and resurrec- 
tion,” 
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I declined it as delicately as possi- 
ble, but Pat was no man to be easily 
discouraged, and so very ingenious were 
his arguments, that 1 demanded an 
hour for consideration, while he ad- 
journed to his hotel and dressed. 

Leaving his effects, handkerchief 
and all, in my safe custody, he de- 
parted, made his toilette, and in good 
time reappeared 

I had in the interim weighed his 
gmc I might, probably, save 
him from ruin, and I might, probably, 
greatly inconvenience myself in so 
doing. My tastes and habits were 
formed; he was the weather-cock of 
the moment. I was ten years older, 
and past the hey-day of life; he had 
not touched its meridian. ll this 
considered, I felt perplexed to refuse 
his request, and fearful to accede to 
it, and in this uncertainty he found me. 

“Come, my dear friend,” he ex- 
claimed, his dark eye sparkling with 
pleasure, “ I know you'll take me with 
you: I told them at home I was pre- 
paring for a start ; desired the rascal 
who robs and dresses me, to have all 
packed. Say but the word, and in the 
snapping of a flint I’m ready for the 
road. Land or sea, hill or valley—all 
one. Come, say yes—I know you will!” 

“ Mr. MacDermott, I have consider- 
ed your proposal. On certain terms I 
will consent to our becoming fellow- 
adventurers on the road, and sign arti- 
cles of copartnership in a ealash,” 
“Arrah, name them, and I say, 
done.” 

“ Attend,” I replied. “ Jmprimis— 
You are to fight no duel during the 
expedition, unless I carry the mes- 
sage.” 

“ Agreed.” 

“Second—You are not to quarrel 
when you can avoid it.” 

“ Nothing fairer!” was the response. 

“ Third—You are to pledge your 
honour, as a gentleman, that during 
our confederacy you will not play, 
directly or indirectly.” 

Pat placed his hand upon his bosom, 
and made the affirmation. 

“Fourth—You are not to carry off 
any man’s wife or daughter, without 
giving me six hours clear notice, to 
enable me to run away in an opposite 
direction.” 

“ With all my heart.” 

“ And lastly—All monies are to be 
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deposited with Lafitte, save one hun- 
dred pounds for the moiety of common 
expenses, over which I am to be abso- 
lute; and fifty Napoleons for the 
ery purse, to be expended by Mr. 

acdermott, ‘ad libitum, in ginger- 
bread, bon bons, or for any other pro- 
per consideration.” 

“ Arrah, my dear friend, do make 
that ‘the hundred ;’ fifty’s a crooked 
number ; and even money, they say, 
keeps the devil out of one’s pocket. 
Say ‘the hundred, and e my 
blessing.” 

“ Well, well, I must consent,” said I, 
“and now let us be off to bank your 
money and get the passports.” 

All was done accordingly, and next 
morning we passed the barriers of 
Paris on our route to the Rhine. 

I firmly believe, that no man ever 
undertook to become bear-leader to a 
more untamed personage; or did a 
more unpromising pupil fall to the lot 
of a philosopher to reclaim. It is true, 
that in him there was no deception— 
no duplicity in word or action. Eye, 


look, and bearing—all put one on their 
oo and like a board upon a garden, 


is face gave legal notice, and warned 
every body that the premises were 
dangerous. 

I hate your smooth and oily moralist. 
I had once an acquaintance of the 
class who used the commonest business 
of life to point a moral for the benefit 
of the listener. He had the most 
sympathetic sigh imaginable, and drew 
upon tears at sight. After a ten years’ 
intimacy, he accommodated me with a 
spavined horse,and took away a nurse- 
maid from a family to whom I had in- 
troduced him as immaculate. Since 
then, I have eschewed professed 
morality, and exclaim, with Sir Peter 
Teazle—*“ Rowley, if you regard me, 
never let me hear you utter any thing 
like a sentiment. I have had enough 
= that to last the remainder of my 
life !” 

We had delightful weather ; passed 
Meaux Epernay, Chalons sur Marne, 
Vitry, St. Diziere; halted at Nancy, 
and established ourselves in the Place 
Royal. The ancient capital of Lor- 
raine is indeed a charming town ; wide 
streets, well built houses, and good 
hotels. 

King Stanislaus, to whom the French 
ascribe the beauties of the old, and the 
founding of the new town, is buried in 
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the Fauxbourgh St. Pierre. We visited, 
in company with a learned guide, the 
library, which contains 40,000 volumes 
and a few manuscripts. Of the latter,the 
most interesting shewed to us was an au- 
tograph letter of Henry the IV. toa 
favourite general. I regarded, of 
course, the royal hand-writing with 
fitting reverence. Mac, however, 
brusquely observed, that “it was a 
cursed cramp piece of penmanship, that 
even an apothecary could not read ;” 
and resumed his station at the 
window to watch the progress of a 
bargain which a very pretty soubrette 
was driving with a fruitwoman in the 
street. 

Dined; wine excellent—of which 
Mac carried off two bottles ; went to 
the the theatre ; play, Othello—nearly 
a translation from our own, only that 
“the old man’s daughter” clears her 
character, and escapes strangulation. 
Mac, at the conclusion, “non est in- 
ventus ;” found him, however, ready 
for the road next morning. Lest he 
should oversleep himself, he had pru- 
dently sat up al night. Made up for 
lost slumbers on the road. I'll sleep 
him in a carriage for a hundred, against 
auy body produced, barring a watch- 
man. 

I have been amused with my com- 
panion’s predilection for the “ ould 
country.” Every thing we see is 
tested by a native standard ; for, ac- 
cording to Mac, Eve was an Irishwo- 
man, and Eden situated on the banks 
of the Shannon, Excepting Mr. Daniel 
O'Connell, I have never known so en- 
thusiastic an admirer of the Emerald Isle, 
or one Who gives his countrymen a better 
character. The only diiference be- 
tween the parties is, that Daniel says 
what he does not think, “for a con- 
sideration”—while Mac thinks what he 
says, and does it gratuitously. 

From Nancy to Strasbourgh, the 
route not very interesting ; some views 
from the heights of Saurne very pictur- 
esque; the road approaching Stras- 
burgh fine, and planted with walnut 
trees at equal distances, which afford 
the traveller a grateful shelter from the 
sun. I was lavish in my praises; but 
Mac compared it with a certain line in 
Connaught, where even a drunken 
postboy could not find a jolt for you 
in a day’s drive ; and in a dozen miles 
you could not pick up a a large 
enough to smash a window with. I 
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never had the luck to travel the line 
in question. I wonder where it lies? 
* * * + * * 
Strasbourgh.—Cantoned at the Hotel 


-de YEsprit, very comfortable ; and 


here we will abide until we examine 
this ancient city. 

The first thing generally pointed to 
the traveller's attention is that ‘ chef 
d'euvre’ of Pigalli, the marble monu- 
ment of Marischal Saxe, standing in 
the church of St. Thomas. The de- 
sign is chaste and beautiful. On one 
side a weeping figure is contemplating 
the hero ; she holds a reversed flam- 
beau beneath exalted trophies; just 
below, a female, representing France, 
endeavours to retain the marischal, and 
repulse death. The latter, a well 
conceived figure, most of whose skele- 
ton and hip is concealed by a finely 
executed drapery, holds in one hand an 
hour-glass, and with the other points 
expressively to the tomb, to which the 
marischal, with firmness and dignity, 
approaches: beyond, a Hercules in 
tears is seen, The whole is nobly 
executed, 

My companion listened more atten- 
tively than usual to the guide as he 
enumerated the beauties of the monu- 
ment; and after a heavy sigh, re- 
marked— 

“I knew him when I was a lad, and 
a better sowl never stretched his legs 
below a mess-table !” 

“Knew whom?” 
astonishment. 

« Why him there, Marischal Saxe.” 

“ Pardonnez,” said the guide, “ Mon- 
sieur must be in error.” 

“The deuce an error,” replied Mr. 
MacDermott. “ But what an expense 
the family must have gone to? and he 
would have lain just as snug and warm 
in the old church of Clonmel.” 

The guide stared ; I was horrified ; 
and Mac continued— 

“ Poor fellow—he could never stand 
ajoke ; and that, you know, is the sure 
way for a man to keep a nick-name. 
May be you never heard how he came 
by it, gir and he addressed the 
guide, who grinned, and bowed to the 
ground. 

“ You must know,” said Mac, “ that 
the owld man was a miller, and made 
his money in the grain trade. Well, 
he bought property in the county, 
until at last he got the Tipperary 
militia for his son. The first day he 
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I exclaimed in 
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appeared in regimentals—that’s the 
son, 1 mean—at the head of the co 
says a blind aid-de-camp to Major 
O’Callaghan—‘ Arrah, who the devil’s 
that ? ‘Who should it be,’ says the 
major, ‘but Marshal Sacks (Saxe,) with 
the flour of Tipperary at his back.’ 
How a name sticks! I wonder what 
made the family plant him here though ; 
but, faith, they did the thing decently. 
Lord, what money it must Sas cost! 
Many a tenant was driven to pay for 
old Father Barebones there.” 

Was there ever such a villain? To 
confound a departed hero with a dead 
militia man ! 

From St. Thomas’s we proceeded to 
visit the cathedral, whose celebrated 
spire is said to be the highest in the 
world. By the latest and best mea- 
surements, it is computed to be 142 
metres, or about 500 feet from the 
point to the pavement. This is con- 
siderably higher than St. Paul's; but 
in all besides, the buildings will not 
bear comparison, that of Strasbourgh 
being greatly inferior. There is a 
passage by a staircase to the top, con- 
sisting of 642 steps. Half way up, we 
reached a platform commanding a 
magnificent view of the Rhine, the 
plains of Hohenlinden, and an im- 
mense expanse of most interesting 
scenery, terminated on one side by the 
German mountains, at whose feet the 
river serpentines from south to north ; 
and on the other, by Hohenlinden and 
the heights of Alsace. Never were 
travellers rewarded with a more glori- 
ous prospect than this diversified land- 
scape and “ battle plain” presented ! 

“Ts it not worth a pilgrimage ?” I 
rapturously exclaimed to my compa- 
nion. 

“ Faith, it’s a pretty view enough,” 
he replied ; “but then to mount 340 
steps, for I counted them—Och, if you 
were only, on a bright summer day, on 
the top of Carrig-a-binniage! But that 
beats the world, and there is no use in 
talking of it now.” 

I could have knocked my pupil 
down, had I not feared that in the 
hurry he might forget I was his Gama- 
liel, and retaliate, to the danger of my 
person. 

Travellers should ascend this plat- 
form. Although it is a fatiguing 
operation, the view will amply repay 
them for the labour, and they may im- 
mortalize themselves, at a small ex- 
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pense, in a book kept for that especial 
purpose. 

In this church the celebrated “ clock 
of Strasbourgh” is erected. It is cer- 
tainly one of the most. extraordinary 
pieces of complicated machinery that 
ean be imagined. That of Saint 
Thomas in Lyons, reckoned probably 
the finest in France, is very inferior in 
beauty and design, but, both alas, are 
motionless, and are likely to remain so ! 

The clock at Strasbourgh was finished 
and placed in the cathedral in 1574, 
and the ablest mathematicians and me- 
chanics of that day, exhausted their 
ingenuity in its construction. It is 
wonderfully complicated. On the 
lower part, a globe, three feet in 
diameter, rests on the back of a pelican. 
It turned round upon its axis once in 
twenty-four hours, and shewed the 
rising and setting of the sun and moon, 
for.one, hundred years, that is, from 
1573 to 1673. The mechanism, and it 
must be curious, is concealed within 
the body of the pelican. 

Immediately above this is a perpe- 
tual kalendar. Apollo and Diana 


represent the sun and moon—the first 
marking the days with an arrow—the 


latter, the termination of every half 
ear.. The. wheelwork of Apollo had 
its motion from left. to right, and. re- 
volved yearly, while the goddess of 
chastity moved in an opposite direction, 
(from right to left) and made her revo- 
tion but once in a_century! This 
kalendar, marked the moveable feasts, 
golden number, epoch, dominical letters, 
and every matter connected with the 
Julian period, together with the 
eclipses of sun and moon for the whole 
century. 

The days of the week were repre- 
sented by the seven, planets; each 
drawn in a car by two animals, passed 
in due rotation, the name of the day 
being expressed upon the wheels of the 
chariots. 

Above this is the dial which. told 
the hours and minutes—beside them a 
death’s head, a serpent, and an apple, 
with divers churchmen and apostles. 
Here stand two angels—one holds a 
sceptre, with which she strikes the 
hour—the other a glass, which is turned 
when. the hour is told. .There are 
seven pointers for the seven planets, 
marking their places in the zodiac, and 
in the centre a globe, on which the 
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seasons are represented. Above this, 
a dial, shows the phases of the moon 
—and higher still is the clock that 
strikes the hours and quarters. 

At. either side of this, are figures of 
Christ and Death. Every quarter, the 
latter approaches, and is repulsed by 
the Saviour—but when the hour comes 
round, Christ retires, and death comes 
forward and strikes it. A set of chimes 
succeed, and lastly, a cock claps his 
wings, stretches his neck, and crows 
twice. 

Iam sorry to say, all this curious 
and complicated machinery is hurrying 
fast to decay. On another tower of the 
cathedral, the telegraph that commu- 
nicates with Paris is erected. 

The whole appearance of the city 
will rather disappoint the traveller. It 
has all.the inconveniences of a French 
town, narrow streets, bad pavements, 
and no flagways. It is (or was) a great 
place of trade—a depot for that of 
France, Germany, Italy and Switzer- 
land. All now looks dull—the theatre 
badly attended, and Mr. MacDermott, 
after a patient investigation, deelares 
he saw but five pretty woman in Stras- 
bourgh—this is astonishing, for I have 
no doubt that his researches were ex- 
tensive. 

One of the greatest curiosities here, 
isthe Fish-market. The fish are offered 
to purchasers a/ive, being preserved in 
large water-tanks. I am assured that 
upwards of fifty kinds are occasionally 
exposed for sale; embracing every 
variety from a sprat to a sturgeon! 

Mr. Mae acknowledged “ the thing 
was very pretty-looking. But, for 
eating—God help him ! he had no am- 
bition, he was easily pleased. Give 
him a Galway turbot, a Boyne salmon, 
a Toom eel, or even a Bann ‘trout, 
and he could live for a day or two 
with a Catholic family ; but then he 
was no epicure.” 

The fellow’s. intolerable—he hits me 
now and again, and pretty hard—here 
he had me confoundedly. Why, if 
Apicius himself was choosing a fish 
dinner, where could he match Mr. 
MacDermott’s selection ? 

We kept the left bank of the Rhine, 
with a chain of mountains running on 
either side, Those on the left, and ata 
great distance, were the German ones, 
while the range upon the right was 
close, and appeared for the most part 
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covered with owe and a A 

t quantity of wine is ann TO- 
foced “in thie part of Poabée.. he 
‘vin ordinaire’ ut dinner—and very 
‘excellent it was—-cost: but twenty sous 
the bottle. The very oldest and best 
‘yin du Rhin, only six francs. Indeed, 
as Mr. MacDermott, remarked, “ it was 
just the place where a prudent man 
eould drink himself rich.” 

The scenery between Strasbourgh 
and Colmar is very beautiful. We 
reached the latter place at seven in 
the evening, but were prevented from 
viewing it by a violent thunder storm 
which came suddenly on, accompanied 
by vivid flashes of lightning, and a 
deluge of rain. Gladly we found 
shelter in the ¢ Deux Clefs,’ and supped 
at the publie table. In an hour the 
storm having subsided, we proceeded 
on our route, reached Basle, and estab- 
lished ourselves at the Crown Inn in 
full view of the Rhine, and only distant 
" from it by the length of the street. 

Having hired a guide, we set off to 
view the cathedral. This venerable 
edifice was erected in the year 1019, 
and the greater part of the old struc- 
ture still remains. There are an im- 
mense collection of tombs and monu- 
ments, none of them very remarkable 
for their beauty. Those of Erasmus, 
and Anna, wife of the Emperor Ro- 
dolph, are certainly interesting. The 
organ is very old; and you can still 
feebly trace some paintings of Holbein 
which ornamented it. We ascended 
the tower of the church, and from it en- 
joyed for an hour one of the most 
enchanting views conceivable. Quite 
near us lay the kingdom of France. 
In the distance, Germany, as far as the 
Black Forest, Switzerland, and part of 
the great chain of Jura—while the 
Rhine rolled at our feet; and appeared 
fully as broad as the Thames at West- 
minster bridge. The view from. this 
tower commands the whole of the town 
of Basle ; the entrance of the valley of 
Weise; the mountains of the Black 
Forest ; the Rhine, in its course from 
Rhinfelden to Stein, a distance of 
twenty miles; the citadel of Hume 
mingen, and the vast plains of Alsace. 
Our Cicerone .was an old man, who 
spoke English remarkably well. He 
had lived in the household of Cardinal 
Fesch, whose family, he says, were ori- 
ginally fishmongers. A lucky trade to 
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produce such men as Crockford and 
the Cardinal ! 

From the cathedral we adjourned 
to the panorama, which gives an excel- 
lent idea of Basle. The artist obliged us 
with a view of two originals of the old 
masters, “ A Virgin and Child,” a sweet 
painting by Raphael; and “ A taking 
down from the Cross,” one of Hol- 
bein’s best pictures. By a fanciful con- 
ception of the artist, the devil is intro- 
duced in the act of carrying off the 
unbelieving thief. Mr. Mac was rather 
chary in his commendations of honest 
Hans’ chef d’euvre. “ The painting,” 
he admitted, “was well enough, if he 
had left the devil out, and where was 
the use in frightening people?” The 
artist listened to my friends critique 
with all the ‘ politesse’ of a Frenchman 
—but he shrugged his shoulders, and I 
bo were he employed to collect a 
gallery, he would not select Mr. 
MacDermott as a coadjutor. 

We spent the remainder of the 
morning in the public gardens, which 
are beautifully ornamented with water- 
works, Chinese bridges, &e. At four 
we dined—discussed two flasks of ex- 

uisite ‘vin du Rhin, when Mr. Mac- 

ermott requested to be acommodated 
with a third one, pleading in excuse, 
his great exertions during the morning, 
It is astonishing how many good and 
sufficient apologies he discovers, when 
an extra bottle is required—and indeed, 
since we left Paris, he appears, as poor 
Lord Louth used to say, to have “an 
unquenchable thirst upon him.” We 
start in the morning for Schaffhausen 
to view the Falls of the Rhine. 

We passed in our route the interest- 
ing village of Angst. The Angustu 
Rauracorum of the Romans. Many 
antiquities of great value among the 
“ Savans,” have been here, from time to 
time, discovered. I purchased some 
ornaments in bronze, with a few coins, 
and examined the ruins of a temple, 
bath, and theatre. Mr. Mac declined 
to accompany me in these researches. 
He had established a smart flirtation 
with the hostess of the Black Eagle, 
and to every antiquarian inducement, 
sported “ deaf adder.”——“ What novelty 
was a Roman village to him? | Within 
twenty miles of his father’s, there was 
but one Protestant, and he was the 

arson. His assistant was a Catholic, 
and like ‘ the clerk of Ballyhain,” when 
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he finished at church, he ‘served 
mass afterwards’— Roman villages ! he 
would be glad to know where there 
were any else, from one end of Conne- 
mara to the other?” 

We crossed to the left bank of the 
river, by the wooden bridge at Rhin- 
felden, and four leagues farther re- 
crossed at Lanffenburgh, near the sal- 
mon fishery. We were now within 
two miles of Waldshut, but the rain fell 
with such violence that we halted for 
the night at a small and unpretending 
inn, where, notwithstanding, our supper, 
wine, and beds were excellent. The 
bill was moderate enough : for all these, 
but 84 francs ! 

We resumed our journey under, it 
appeared, fortunate auspices, as the 
guide acquainted us that in the morn- 
ing he had lighted his candle at the 
Virgin’s lamp, which is kept burning 
all the night. Our route lay partly 
through the Black Forest, and it was 
wild and gloomy enough. Near Wald- 
shut the Rhine is prettily studded by 
numerous islands, and with forest sce- 
scenery and picturesque mountains, 
forms altogether an interesting scene. 

It was evening when we reached 
rO- 
ceeded to view the celebrated Falls of 
the Rhine, which are about two miles 
from the town. The cataract, the 
broadest in Europe, presents one of the 
most extraordinary scenes imaginable. 
The castle of Lanfen stands on the 
rock above it, and from beneath we 
viewed the Falls, till the spray had pe- 
netrated our clothes, and obliged us to 
take up another position. The noise 
is astounding, and as Mac remarked, 
“aman could not hear his own ears.” 
Huge fragments of rocks divide the 
sheet of tumbling water into four parts, 
which hurries “in foam and fury” into 
the deep basin at the base of the ledge. 
The height of the fall varies consider- 
ably, and it is said to be greatest about 
the end of June. It appeared now to 
be about seventy feet, but formerly it 
was much higher, for the ledge has 
been progressively washed away by the 
violence of the water. I think the 
best point to view the Falls is in front, 
and from the castle of Innwhat. 

Next day we proceeded by the right 
bank of the river to Constance, and on 
our arrival, procured a guide, and set 
out to visit its celebrated hall. Here 


Schaffhausen, and ee 
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in 1414, the famous council was held, 
which condemned to the flames John 
Huss and Jerome of Prague,and ordered 
the bones of Wickliff, then thirty years 
dead, to be exhumed and given to the 
fire. The chairs which the emperor 
and the pope occupied during the trial, 
are preserved and exhibited. This 
hall was built in 1348, and is now used 
for storing merchandize, brought to 
the city for sale at the fair. A 
wretched little house is shewn near 
one of the gates, where Huss was ap- 
prehended: his bust is placed above 
the door, with the date beneath it, 
1414. The convent in which he was 
confined is now turned to a better 
purpose, and used for a manufactory. 
We left the “ Aigle d’or” at Con- 
stance, and passing the beautiful vil- 
lage of Franenfield, found ourselves 
comfortably seated at dinner in the 
auberge “ L’Epée” in the town of Zu- 
rich. It would be rare to find so fine 
@ prospect as opens from our windows. 
The lake lies before us, studded with 
villages to the water’s edge, and sur- 
rounded by a chain of mountains 
capped with eternal snow. After 
dinner we walked to the ramparts, to 
view the battle plains west of the town. 
Here was the scene of the sanguinary 
conflict between the French and Rus- 
sians, in which the latter were totally 
defeated, with the loss of 20,000 men, 
and the whole of their artillery and 
field equipage. Massena, who with 
Soult commanded the republicans, is 
still praised in Zurich for the modera- 
tion he shewed to the citizens, when 
he took possession of the place. The 
strictest discipline was maintained, and 
plunder prevented. The Russians 
who passed through would have been 
less scrupulous, but Massena pressed 
so closely on the rear, that with the 
best intentions they had not time to 
pillage. The house in which Lavater 
resided, and the church in which he 
officiated, were close to our hotel. In 
the evening we visited the library, 
which contains 45,000 volumes, and 
among other literary curiosities, some 
original letters of Lady Jane Grey— 
although very anxious, I was unsuc- 
cessful in my endeavour to get a sight 
of these interesting manuscripts, and 
expressed regret at my failure. Mr. 
MacDermott exhibited no sympathy 
for my disappointment. “For the life 
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of him,” he said “ he could not imagine 
what fancy I had for such things. 
Sure no body wrote letters but tailors, 
attorneys, and old women; they were 
all to one tune, duns and good advice. 
No gentleman minded either. Many a 
time his poor father had bid “bad 
luck to the music,” when he heard the 
mail-horn, for, as he said, there was 
nothing but botheration in the bag. 
God be with the time, when in Conne- 
mara the post came in but once a 
fortnight, and the king’s writ was not 
worth a traneen.* He, Mr. Mac, had 
not the honor of knowing Lady Jane ; 
he supposed she was sister to Lady 
Morgan, and if she wrote Greek and 
Algebra like her, her letters would be 
a small loss, for noue but a priest 
could make them out.” 

After this lecture upon letters and 
ladies, we continued our ramble over 
Zurich. The streets are narrow and 
ill-constructed—the churches not worth 
attention—the arsenal, to one who 
has seen the Tower or Woolwich Com- 
mon, contemptible. It contains, how- 
ever, one relic worth all its arms beside 
—the cross-bow of William Tell. 

There is in Zurich one building wor- 
thy of a traveller’s notice—the Orphan 
House—it is an admirable institution, 
and nothing can exceed the neat 
appearance of the children, who bear 
evidence to the care bestowed upon 
them. Lavater was the pastor of the 
“ Orphan’s Church.” 

Zurich has been celebrated as the 
Athens of Switzerland, and it has pro- 
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duced many men on whom “science 
smiled.” The likeness of one honored 
name adorns the public walk—and 
Gesner’s monument and bust is a fa- 
vorite object with English travellers. 

The last thing we visited was the 
observatory. The situation of the 
building is good, and commands north 
and south, an extensive prospect—but 
it is otherwise a wretched affair. It 
contains a transit instrument of clumsy 
workmanship, about three feet long, a 
bad clock, a bad telescope, by Adams, 
London, with a tolerable repeating 
circle, of English make, and these 
comprise all its instruments. We 
learned, however, one very interesting 
fact; the astronomer diues at noon, 
and the sun himself is not more regular 
in his movements than the professor 
in his meals! 

To-morrow we shall bid this beauti- 
ful town farewell. Mr. MacDermott 
has made an acquaintance with an 
Austrian general, a pleasant fellow 
enough, whom we met here, ‘ en route’ 
to Paris, with his lady. Mac and the 


commander have vowed an eternal 
friendship, over a “ stoup of Rhenish,” 
and I suspect that Madame is a con- 
tracting party to the treaty. 


Our res- 
pective courses, thank God, are very 
opposite—were they not agreeable to 
article four, I fancy Mr. M. would 
favor me some evening with a six hours 
notice to be off. There they go, arm 
in arm !— Well, if the general is con- 
tented, what right have | to complain ? 


* Anglice—a straw. 
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Oh, ye fair hills of holy Ireland, who 
dares sustain the strangled. calumny 
that you are not the land of our love ? 

Sweet land of the bee-abounding hills, 
Island of the year-old young horses, 

Soil of the heaviest fruit of trees, 

Soil of the greenest grassed pastures, 

Old plain of Eber, harvestful, 

Land of the ears of corn and wheat, 

Land of heroes and clergy, 

Banbi of the golden-haired damsels, 

Land of blue running pure streams, 

And of the gold-rich fortunate men, 


Who is he who ventures to stand be- 
tween us and your Catholic sons’ 
good-will? What though for three 
centuries they and we have made your 
valleys resound with the clang of axe 
and broadsword, ringing on chain-mail 
and plate armour, or with the thunder 
of artillery tearing their way in bloody 
lanes, through column and solid equate, 
or with the discordant clash of pi ce or 
bayonet, and the vollied_ rattling of 
more deadly musket thinning the con- 
tracted lines, till wing and centre shrunk 
into. one undistinguishably-embattled 
band at nightfall? What though in 
times long past they startled your mid- 
night echoes with our groans under the 
knife that spared neither bedridden 
age nor cradled infancy, neither man 
nor woman, nor the child in the mo- 
ther’s womb; what though in sacred 
vengeance of that brave villainy, we 
fattened two generations of your 
kites with heads of traitors; what 
though the thick dregs of that sangui- 
nary intoxication are still poured forth 
b Discord’s Ganymedes, and still quaff- 


a savagely in many a misty glen and 
black bog of your mountains.— What 
then? It was for love of you that we 
contended, for possession and enjoy- 
ment of you that we trampled down 


our rivals on your bosom ; and now 
that the nuptial knot is tied and conse- 
crated between us, nothing save the 
sword of an Alexander shall dissolve 
that Gordian consummation! But who 
would be the jealous Turk to say, that 
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those amorous Irishmen, whose love 
has been as constant as our own, and 
more legitimate by ages of possession, 
should not be admitted to all the pri- 
vileges of a national panogany ? May 
we never again behold the Curragh of 
Kildare if we would be that sordid 
tyrant for all the wealth and power of 
the British empire. The only emula- 
tion between us shall be in the honest 
endeavour of each to benefit and pro- 
tect the common object of our affection ; 
and, scorning the rancour of low rivalry 
that would contend with misrepresen- 
tation, detraction, or suppression, we 
will be the first to tell to the world 
what genius, what bravery, what loy- 
alty, what pious love of country and 
kind has been vindicated to the mere 
Irish by Mr, Hardiman, in his collec- 
tion and preservation of their national 
songs, Mr. Hardiman’s collection is 
truly a boon to the Irish reader. But 
the Irish reader is, in general, a being 
who exercises little influence on the 
book market ; for, however highly he 
may appreciate the service done him 
he must confine the expression of his 
thanks to the few who have been 
hitherto supposed to sympathise with a 
poor scholar, a Papist, and a Con- 
naughtman. Much as the announce- 
ment may mortify some who would 
usurp the exclusive right to Catholic 
good-will, we declare ourselves one of 
the number of those who can feel for, 
and sympathise with, the poor Papist 
whether drudging on the wharfs of 
London, or eating limpets and sea 
weed on the rocks of Erris, or toiling 
homeward from the harvest of rich 
Britain, lying poorly in barns or ditches 
by the wayside, or herded like one of 
a drove of swine on the wet deck of a 
collier; or, when he has returned, 
sitting perhaps on the bleak hill side, 
and looking back, with wife and hungry 
little ones, on the roof he has been 
forced to relinquish at the bidding of a 
cruel landlord ; nay, to the most dis- 


* Irish Minstrelsy; or, Bardic Remains of Ireland, with English poetical transla- 
tions; collected and edited, with notes and illustrations, by James Hardiman, 
M.R.1,A. London; Joseph Robins, Bride-court, Bridge-street. 1831. 
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tant dens of squalid and savage bar- 
barism, where burnings, housebreakings, 
rapes, assassinations, are to the ruffian 
eonspirator familiar as the glass he 
- drains; and to the very files of the 
marching marauders, as they line the 
road by which their victim is expected, 
we are not ashamed to declare that we 
ean extend our indignant commisera- 
tion, and are not yet hopeless of ob- 
taining the grateful confidence of an 
undeceived and rescued ‘people in 
return. We will not suffer two of the 
finest races of men in the world, the 
Catholic and Protestant, or the Milesian 
and Anglo-Irish, to be duped into 
mutual hatred by the tale-bearing 
go-betweens who may struggle in im- 
potent malice against our honest efforts, 
even though the panders of dissension 
should be willing to pay out of their own 
pockets—as some, who may look to 
their backs and shoulders, have done— 
for the satisfaction of setting us by the 
ears. But let it first be our task to 
make the people of Ireland better 
acquainted with one another. We 
address in these pages the Protestant 
wealth and intelligence of the country, 
an interest acknowledged on all hands 
to be the depository of Ireland’s fate 
for good or evil, The Protestants of 
Ireland are wealthy and intelligent 
beyond most classes, of their numbers, 
in the world: but their wealth has 
hitherto been insecure, because their 
intelligence has not embraced a tho- 
rough knowledge of the genius and 
disposition of their Catholic fellow- 
citizens. The genius of a people at 
large is not to be learned by the notes 
of Sunday tourists. The history of 
centuries must be gathered, published, 
studied and digested, before the Irish 
people can be known to the world, and 
to each other, as they ought to be. 
We hail, with daily-increasing pleasure, 
the spirit of research and liberality 
which is manifesting itself in all the 
branches of our national literature, but 
chiefly in our earlier history and anti- 
quities——subjects of paramount im- 
portance to every people who respect, 
or even desire to respect themselves. 
Let us contribute our aid to the aus- 
picious undertaking, and introduce the 
Saxon and the Scottish Protestant to 
an acquaintance with the poetical genius 
of a people hitherto unknown to them, 
as being known only in a character 
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incompatible with sincerity or plain 
dealing. The present century will not 
answer the conditions of our enquiry. 
We will look nearer to times when 
they who had high treason in their 
hearts had arms in their hands, and 
honest defiance on their faces—when 
the game of nations was played boldly 
and won fairly—when victors and van- 
quished could afford to seem what they 
really were, and genuine feeling found 
utterance undisguised, in the pas- 
sionate sincerity of exultation or 
despair. - We will leave the idiotic 
brawler, the bankrupt and fraudulent 
demagogue, the we incendiary, 
the scheming, jesuitical, ambitious 
priest—that perverse rabble, on whom 
the mire in which they have wallowed 
for the last quarter of a century, has 
caked into a crust like the armour of 
the Egyptian beast, till they are case- 
hardened invulnerably in the filth of 
habitual impudence, ingratitude, hypo- 
crisy, envy and malice ; so that it were 
but a vain defilement of aught man] 
or honorable to advance it against suc 
panoply of every foul component— 
we will leave them to their employ- 
ment of reproach and agitation, and 
sing the songs of men who might well 
rise from honourable graves, and affright 
the midnight echoes of Aughrim or 
Benburb with their lamentations, if 
they could know that their descendants 
were fools enough to be led by such a 
directory of knaves and cowards. But 
to the work in hand, 

The Protestant’s idea of a mere 
Trishman, even of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, is still an ill-defined and dim 
delineation of fancy. The very cos- 
tume is uncertain. The mustachiod and 
long-haired savage, with conical cap, 
close jerkin, trews, brogues, and a wide 
cloak, rudely fringed at collar and 
skirt ; herding or hunting, or it might 
bé, robbing for a livelihood ; filled with 
undying hatred of the English, and 
scrupling nothing for its fullest gratifi- 
cation—known but as the uprooter of 
orchards, or firer of corn ricks and 
dwelling houses on the borders of 
the Pale, associates himself with our 
feelings only of dread, detestation, or 
contempt. Could we accompany him, 
however, with his prey to the woods 
or mountains, and see him among his 
own people, fistening to the music of 
harps and voices—feusting, and quaffing, 
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and making merry; all his indignant 
anger and revengeful malice forgotten, 
and in their place, his heart swelling 
with natural affections and pardonable 
pride ; in the society of brothers and 
sisters, or wife and children ; or, per- 
haps, recounting his adventures and 
making love to ‘his sweetheart among 
the dewy pastures of his cows—could 
we overlook and overhear him there, 
we would feel inclined, we think, to 
give ourselves credit for having van- 
quished a foe not so unworthy as we 
now too generally believe him to have 
been. Could we also be transported 
to the dwellings of their superior lords, 
to Edenduffearrick, or Ballyshannon, 
or Dungannon, or Portumna, we would 
witness, we doubt not, a degree of bar- 
baric grandeur as gratifying as unex- 
ected. An establishment, the cellars 
of which contained a constant stock of 
four hundred pipes of wine, and from 
the larders of which seven hundred 
men received their daily provisions, 
such as that of O’Neill, at Dundrum, 
must have corresponded in other re- 
spects to this noble scale of living, and 
would, we are convinced, could our 
retrospect be granted, exhibit a princely 
liberality and splendour which might, 
perhaps, vie with the better known 
magnificence of a Vere or Percy of 
the same times. At present we know 
only of a few sources of information 
on the domestic manners of the mere 
Irish, and these, on this occasion, not 
available; but whatever we have, 
touching the habits and mode of living 
of the Anglo-Irish, will affect that sub- 
ject intimately ; for it has been the 
most abundant fountain-head of Irish 
disorders, that the early English, unable 
to resist the vicious influence of Irish 
example, have ever become Hibernis 
Hiberniores ere a single generation 
had breathed the infected atmosphere 
of lawless domination ; so that from 
the time of Maurice Fitz-Thomas, the 
first Earl of Desmond, who, in the 
reign of the third Edward, raised him- 
self by Irish exactions (which he spent 
in Irish prodigality and treason,) from 
a poor nobleman of a thousand marks 
a year, to the state of an independent 
prince, receiving an annual revenue of 
ten thousand pounds, and standing on 
terms with his neighbour of England 
as well as of Kildare or Tipperary, 
to the time of his remote descendant, 
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the unhappy Lord Edward, in whose 
person was consummated the last Ge- 
raldine rebellion, and that within our 
own days, there has scarce been a 
single English family of early planta- 
tion which has not fallen away from 
its allegience, through love of the Irish 
customs—fostering—gossipred—black. 
rent—coign and livery. Yet although 
they had “drunk of this Circe’s cup,” 
as Sir John Davies says, we cannot 
agree, even with that admirable writer, 
that they were “turned into very 
beasts ;” for, granting that “they not 
only forgot the English language, and 
scorned the use thereof, but grew to 
be ashamed of their very English 
names, though they were noble and of 
great antiquity, and took Irish sur- 
names and nicknames—namely, the two 
great families of the Bourks in Con- 
naught (after the house of the Red 
Earl failed of heirs male,) calling their 
chiefs Mac William Eighter, and Mac 
William Oughter, &c. ;” yet we are so 
far from seeing any thing beastly in 
being head of Clan William and Lord 
of Castle-Bourk, that were we Mar- 
quis of Clanrickard at this day, we 
would style ourselves Mac WILLIAM 
Bourk, and Jet the Norman burghers 
claim kindred with the Irish Tighearna 
More. And here we have a glance at 
the domestic life of the Mac William 
Lord Mayo. Imagine the hall of 
Castle-Bourk (now, alas, a green-gabled 
ruin,) all resounding and alive with the 
festivities of Christmas; Mayo himself, 
his lady, and their six children looking 
on from the dais, or perhaps mingling 
benignantly in the sacred saturnalia ; 
the tables removed; and round the 
huge fire, gathered on oaken benches, 
the delighted household. -Yet in the 
midst of all their mirth, they look 
round with involuntary eyes, enquiring 
in ,vain for one of the accustomed 
number that used to make the Christmas 
night complete in happiness. _ It is for 
David O'Murray, their blind harper, 
who for a year has been exiled under 
his lord’s displeasure, but who, unseen of 
all, has crept in on this the anniversary 
of his disgrace, and is even now steal- 
ing from his hiding-place behind the 
faggots, and, harp in hand, kneeling 
down on the broad hearth-stone, his 
blind visage raised in supplication, and 
his fingers beginning to draw from the 
wires a melody—of all the sweet, 
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laintive, passionate melodies of Ire- sion, self-sufficient to melt the sternest 
and, the first—while his voice, shaping. Baron of his master’s blood, had Rick- 
itself to the time, and in its own un- ard Iron himself been bodily present, 


aided pathos of language and expres- pours out the T yze apna Mazzeo: 







There is a-desire upon me henceforth to go 
Unto the right harbour of wine- drinking : 
And may the protection of Him who is above be on you, 
Oh, Lord Mayo: 

Oh, true marrow of the flowers of heroes, 

That won victory and fame in every encounter, 

I am coming in this hour 

Under the Selter of your hospitality. 

1 am your poor blind (poet,) 

Who am returning to you, loved (Lord,) 

To whom—to me—happened long delay 

For a long year under sorrow. 


































































On account of Him who is present, 
And the only Son of the God of Grace, 

To-night, the night of Christmas, be appeased the ire 
Of Lord Mayo. 

Henceforth do not reject me, 

Oh, branch of the blood most noble— 

(1 pray you) by all that are of the great bells 

Of the saints in Reme. 

I shall not be that length (of time again) from you, 
Oh, branch of the true ones noble, 

Until shall go the clay of the earth, down 

On my old body blind under the sod. 











































It is the Ludy Mary, 
Above women, that won the palm in form, 

In disposition and attitudes pleasing, 

In every quality as is proper : 

Bright sun she is in each assembly of women, 

In gentleness and in prudence very eminent. 

(Please, oh, rady,) to obtain peace for me at this time 
From yourself and your Lion.— 

It is Sir Tibbot Oge De Burk, 

The branch fragrant that is greatly powerful, 

Under the protection of the God of elements to him— 
And may it be long that he may be living. 



















It is fair Judith of the gentle eyes, 
Of the most accomplished and most liberal speech— 
And may you be about a solicitation for me 

For reconciliation to obtain (it) from my Lion. 

Come, ye fourth, ye five, 

That would put grace on the sons of a province, 
And language use ye with diligence 

On my behalf as is fit. 

May the King of the Elements be your protection ; 
That ye may be long-lived—in health—the five, 
Martha, Nelly, Tom, and Betty, 

And the Pearl of the golden hair. 
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Is not this better than a version? 
Here are the words, and unmutilated 
thoughts, and turn, and expression of the 
original ; only observe, that the idio- 
matic differences of the two languages 
give to the translation an uncouth and 
difficult hesitation, which in the original 
did not affect the Irishman, for he 
poured the persuasive appeal with 
such loyal and affectionate fervor of 
devotion that the doors of Castle Burk 
were never after closed on his familiar 
footsteps. This is a pleasing and amia- 
ble trait of the old romantic life of the 
Irish nobleman. To which of the 
Lords Mayo it is to be attributed is 
matter of uncertainty. Mr. Hardiman 
mistakes the son, young Sir Tibbot, 
for the father, and thus attaches our 
interest to Theobald the sixth vis- 
count ; and indeed it is an interest for 
which we would rather find an object, 
than for that excited by the story of 
the Bridge of Shrule. We regret that 
there are not more songs of this cha- 
racter preserved, for although. Mr. 
Hardiman tells us that Carolan com- 
posed the “ Hawk of Ballyshannon” on 
purpose for young O’Reilly, who went 
out armed with his harp, and brought 
O’More’s daughter to reason with the 
moving melody, we hardly think that 
a harp, in the hands of a country 
gentleman before dinner, was quite the 
thing so short a time back ; and we are 
sure O'Reilly was a fellow of too much 
nous to do any thing incorrect. But 
before we proceed with our translations, 
let us get a farther glimpse, if possible, 
at the Tesnchohd of an Irish or Anglo- 
Irish gentleman of the end of the 16th 
century. We know none so likely to 
gratify us as our friend Sir Josh 
Bodley ; who, when captain in Eliza- 
beth’s army, paid a Christmas visit to 
Sir Richard (brother, if we mistake not, 
of the travelled srg Morrison, at 
that time governor of the ancient city 
of Downpatrick. We have an account 
of it in manuscript. The curious 
reader may find the original, which is 
in a very Ciceronian latin, in the Cot- 
ton MSS. (Ayscough’s Cat. 4784. 
p- 187, entitled « Descriptio itineris Ca-. 

itanei Josiee Bodley in Lecaliam apud 

Itonienses, anno 1602.”) “ Truly,” he 
significantly begins, “ I am an ass, else 
never would I have undertaken a task 
so heavy, as to tell all the fun which 
befel us in our journey to Lecaile ; 
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that is, to Captain Caulfield, Captain 
Johnson, and myself, companions on a 
visit to our friend * Sirrum Richardum 
Morrisonum,’ which visit was for our 
recreation in those parts, Sir Richard, 
by certain Irish soldiers—which is the 
worst sort of mankind, (if men you can 
call them that feed on grass, and are 
in mind foxes, and in action wolves, )— 
but to the point—the aforesaid Sir 
Richard by them sent to us exceeding 
humane letters, whereby he gave us 
invitation to come and spend our 
Christmas with him. But inasmuch as 
‘Sirrus Arthurus Chichesterus,’ ser- 
jeant major of all our army, summoned 
us at that very instant of time against 
Tyrone, who was then in the woods of 
Clan [ } with a strong detach- 
ment of cows, although not encum- 
bered by a numerous force of men, 
we could not go into Lecoile for that 
bout, but to the said Sir Arthur we 
went, and with him remained sixteen or 
seventeen days without doing any thing 
of note against Tyrone. © For that 
Tyrone is a ‘ pessimus nebulo,’ and will 
not be knocked unless on his own 
terms. Nevertheless, we fought him 
twice in the woods, and made him run 
to his fastnesses, &c.” We shall not ac- 
company the captain farther on that 
route, but bringing him and his com- 
panions, on leave, to Newry, start with 
them early in the morning, on their 
way to the hospitable mansion of 
Sirrus Richardus. “Therefore on the 
morning following we four take horse 
and set out. Guide we had none, 
save Captain Caulfield, who promised 
that he would lead us finely ; but 
before we had ridden three miles we 
were off the road, and forced to go 
on foot, leading our horses over bogs 
and marshes, “quod fuit valde moles- 
tum,” and there were not wanting 
among us some who silently, between 
their teeth, did wish our guide at a 
thousand devils.. At length we came 
to a certain small village, of obscure 
name, where, for two brass shillings, 
we hired the services of a rustic to 
carry us to. Magennis’s Island, distant 
ten miles from. the town of Newry, 
where the said Sir Richard promised to 
meet us. The day was desperately cold, 
and it began to snow most furiously, 
with a huge wind right in our teeth, just 
as we got to the top of the mountains, 
where there was neither house nor tree. 
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But, remedy save eae had none. 
Ca 
an 


in Bodley alone hada long cloak 
capuchin, into. which he. pru+ 
dently thrust his head, and») ever and 
- anon laughed to himself to see the rest 
contending at such odds against the 
tempest. And now: we came to 
Magennis’s Island, where, alighting 
from our horses, we found my Lord 
Morrison and Captain Constable, with 
divers others, whom for brevity’s sake 
I omit. They had there remained 
three hours at the least, expecting our 
arrival, drinking in the. mean time 
usquebagh and ale with my Lady 
Sarah, Tyrone’s daughter, the aforesaid 
Magennis’s wife—truly a most lovely 
woman; so that I well believe these 
three hours seemed to them no more 
than a single minute, especially to 
Master Constable, who is by nature of 
a disposition most amorous of ladies, 
as well as of dogs and horses. Mean- 
while we took a pull or two at the 
flagon, and having kissed all round in 
order, girded. ourselves up for the 
remaining journey. From the island 
to Downpatrick, where Sir Richard 
lived, was ten or twelve miles, and 
the road seemed much. longer by 
our anxiety to get to its end.” At 
length they arrive—*“ And here,” the 
captain proceeds, “here begins that 
‘tractatio -plusquam. luculenta,’ which 
neither Cicero himself (whose style, in 
spite of Horace’s reviling of the servum 
pecus, I chiefly do affect,) nor any other 
of the Latins or Greeks could in phrase 
sufficiently - compose.” But to 
roceed. “ When now, at length, we 
Pad arrived within the . stone-walled 
courtyard of the house, or rather 
palace, of my Lord Morrison ; forthwith 

peared attendants without number, 
of whom some with torches and links 
gave light to us, because it: was dark, 
and others, as we alighted, snatched 
from us our horses, and led them to a 
fair and spacious stable; where was lack 
of neither hay nor straw. My Lord 
Morrison himself, with large steps, 
leads us into a great hall, where was 
already kindled a fire, chin high, as they 
say, and afterwards into a bed-chamber. 
Here we all rested, having wnbooted, 
and then sat down and chatted on 
divers subjects. And now my Lord 
Morrison orders to be brought in a 
bowl of Spanish wine, with toasted 
sugar, marvellously musked and gin- 
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gered, and made us all drink, each one 
good draught thereof, which was ex- 
ceeding grateful to the palate, and 
potent also in creating an appetite for 
dinner, if any one might.s in need 
thereof. After the space of an hour, 
we heard one from the lower story, 
with a loud voice, crying, ‘to the 
dresser.’ Forthwith we beheld a long 
file of well clad servants, bearing: in 
dishes of most excellently :conceited 
cookery, which they in fair order 
ranged upon the table. One then 
presents a silver ewer with the purest 
water, another hands a dainty napkin, 
another sets the chairs and. stools in 
their proper places, and in fine, (what 
need of words, ‘ spectemur agendo,’) 
after grace said, we began (with 
drawn knives) to cast fierce glances 
on the covers; and then. indeed you 
might have seen a Belgian banquet, 
‘ubi in prineipo est silentium, modo 
stridor dentium, in fine rumor. gentium.’ 
For at first, taken with the variety and 
delicacy of our: fare, we sat captive as 
it were, and thunderstruck, like: the 
German whom we have seen in pic- 
tures painted standing betwixt. two 
flagons, one of Rhenish wine, the other 
of claret, with this motto, ‘quo me 
versam nescio :’. but after a little time 
we fall to roundly with the dishes, 
one by one, calling ever and anon for 
wine, and every man. asking: to be 
helped at his discretion. In the middle 
of the dinner, :my Lord: Morrison 
ordered in a glass jug full of claret, 
which contained, as I conceive, about 
ten or eleven ‘ pollices, :more or less, 
and drank to all our good healths and 
welcome. . We freely receive it. from 
his hands, giving him thanks, and 
drinking, one after the other, as he 
had desired... Thereafter were :pro- 
posed four or five other healths of very 
excellent fellows, our absent. friends ; 
a custom which my lord, the present 
treasurer of Ireland, useth much at his 
dinners. A practice it is, indeed, very 
praiseworthy, and one which has more 
in it than any one would think; and 
there was not a man of us who did 
not do reason to him and to the rest, 
one with another, without any scruple 
or contradiction, which I much rejoiced 
to see, because it was an argument of 
unanimity and confirmed fel- 
lowship.” And now that the Captain 
has drunk wine with all at. table, he 
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becomes so garrulous, telling us a 
long story of a shy cock on the Conti- 
nent whom he once saw kicked down 
stairs because he would not drink fair, 
and yet would remain (“ which is,” says 
he, “ of all other things the basest,”) 
among them that did; and of another 
who could not speak Latin so well as 
himself, but who, arguing with the 
secretary of a temperance society in 
that learned language, and being hard 
pushed, at length exclaimed, “ si tu es 
plus sapientes quam nos sumus, tu es 
plus beeholdinge to God-amightie 
quam nos sumus,” which, he observes, 
was most egregiously well said and to 
the point— We say the captain gets so 
garrulous on the claret, that we must 
muke a forced march to the bedcham- 
ber, whither, immediately after the 
removal of the dinner things, they ad- 
journed. Here “there was a huge fire, 
(for it froze vehemently out of doors,) 
round which were seats prepared for us, 
with great store of tobacco and dainty 
pipes. And now, the wine beginning to 
operate within us, there began a mar- 
vellous development of, the “ mens 
divinior,” all prating together, and all 
at once beseeching audience—which 
Sir Robert Williamson, of worthy me- 
mory, was wont to call his Academy, 
where all were talkers and none listen- 
ers. . And here I protest against a 
common opinion, viz. that when wine is 
in, wit is out, unless by this they would 
signify that when a man is well lined 
with good drink, then his wit begins 
to show itself forth, and make manifest 
what previously had been recondite 
and unknown : for, had any one, being 
sober, been present then, in that com- 
pany, in any unseen corner of our 
chamber, I doubt not that he would 
have heard things very memorable and 
ingenious, which I myself can hardly 
recollect. Nevertheless, I do remem- 
ber that we discoursed of matters 
politico-economical, philosophical, and 
general, with much profundity and elo- 

uence ; and amongst other good things 
that we said was this—that times were 
changed, not for the worst, since last 
year’s Christmas, which we passed 
before Kinsale, enduring dreadful toil 
and cold intolerable,” with much more 
excellent discourse over his bottle, until 
he comes to the “denique.” “ In fine, 
then,” says he, “after raciocinating, ‘ de- 
omnibus rebus,’ we conclude with that 
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ode of Horace, lib. 1. 37.: ‘ Nunc 
est bibendum, nunc pede libero pulsanda 
tellus.’ And shortly after that, Captain 
Johnson calls for usquebagh, which we 
with one consent approve, vociferating 
‘ usquebagh, usquebagh, for we were 
as bold as if in garrison—and_ besides, 
it was a thing not unreasonable just 
then, to drink that liquor, for it isa 
present remedy against the very cold 
of approaching death, and, moreover, 
an excellent draught for carrying off 
the crude vapors of that French wine: 
but above all, it is especially wholesome 
in those parts where the clergy them- 
selves, who are holy men, as the 
Abbot of Armagh, the Bishop of 
Cashel, and others; nay, even noble 
avr such as Henry Oge Mac 

ahon Mac Henry, and, in fine, all 
men and women of every degree, by 
day and night, are accustomed to pour 
usquebagh down their throats, and 
that not towards the procuring of 
hilarity, which were commendable, but 
for the purpose of continual intoxica- 
tion; a thing exceedingly detestable. 
Therefore, after each one had drunk 
two or three healths, discoursing still 
between whiles, of weighty matters 
touching the commonwealth, amongst 
which was much learned handling and 
grave and subtle disputation about 
Marius and Scylla, Ceesar and Pompey; 
and some little also as to Marcus 
Coriolanus, we all at once grew of 
opinion that it was time to go to bed, 
And now behold a great civility which 
my Lord Morrison shewed to us; he 
left his own bed, good and soft, and 
laid himself to sleep on a pallet in the 
same chamber, and would not be per- 
suaded for all that we could say, to lie 
in his own bed :—and that pallet was 
both thin and hard, such as they use 
to have which are called great folks’ 
valets. It is not for me to declare 
whether or no we slept well, ‘ usque 
ad auroram,’ for it is easy for any one 
to judge, ‘consideratis considerandis, 
especially if that syllogism of the old 
fellow be true, ‘qui bene bibit bene 
dormit.’ Nevertheless, we did not pass 
the night altogether without molesta- 
tion ; for those dogs of Captain Con- 
stable, which were ill educated curs, 
(‘more septentrionali’) were for ever 
jumping up on our beds, and would not 
let us alone, (‘non sinebant nos solos,) 
although we gave them many a trounc- 
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ing, which the said Captain Constable 
took in ill part, particularly when he 
heard the brutes making their moan. 
But it was all one ; for dogs, which are 


- of the number of beasts, have no busi- 


ness sleeping with men, who are ‘ani- 
malia rationalia et risibilia, according 
to the philosophers.” At nine next 
morning, the servants came to light 
the fire, and our captain, awakened by 
their entrance, begins to make enquiries 
after his tongue, which finding at 
length in a remote corner of his mouth, 
he gives and returns the morning salu- 
tations of his friends, ‘sicut decet bene 
educatis.’ “And now,” he proceeds, 
“before we got out of bed, they bring 
us a certain aromatic posset, concocted 
of burst barley, with eggs and sugar, 
(Anglice ‘ Caudel,’) for the comforting 
and corroborating of the stomach. 
Ale also (if any chose it) with toast 
and nutmeg, for allaying the thirst, 
confirming the head, and refrigerating 
the liver: pipes, likewise, of the best 
tobacco, towards expelling rheumatisms 
and catarrhs. 

“ And now, one and all, we briskly 
bounce out of bed, dress ourselves, 
and come to the fire. Then when all 
were ready, step forth together to take 
the air, which is, in that region, most 
wholesome and delicious ; so that did 
I desire to enumerate all the conve- 
nient qualities of that country, not only 
ability, but time itself should fail me. 
That, therefore, I leave, as being a thing 
well known, and return to ourselves, 
who having stretched our limbs suffi- 
ciently, came back to the house, for it 
was almost dinner time. But what 
now shall I say ‘de apparatu rerum 
omnium’—what of the dinners—what 
of the suppers—what of the whets ? 
For it seemed as if we were present at 
a royal banquet, so that you would 
have thought some Cleopatra had in- 
vited her Anthony, so many were the 
varieties of foods, so curious the sorts 
of condiments, concerning which, sepa- 
rately, I would willingly treat, did I 
not dread being tedious. By a single 
dinner, therefore, I shall demonstrate 
to the imagination, materials for an 
idea of the rest. We had there a great 


and fair collar of brawn, with its gar- 
nishings, mustard, to wit, and wine of 
Muscadel ; geese, with puddings in 
their bellies, such as my lord bishop 
weth to have at Ardbracan, the drum- 
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sticks of which Captain Caulfield mar- 
vellously affected. Pies there were of 
venison and various fowls; patties 
also, some of marrow, with stewed 
prunes innumerable ; others of eggs and 
eurd, such as my Lord Mayor and the 
sheriffs ure ever wont to have at their 
feasts ; others, again, which they call 
tarts, of divers forms, of divers mate- 
rials, and of divers colours—of beef, of 
goats-flesh, and of veal. In one word, 
everything was served up in the most 
liberal and handsome style.” Now 
for their entertainment out of doors, 
and through that yearning blank 
between dressing med dinner. “ It 
would have made your teeth water, 
had you forthwith seen ten or twelve 
fair horses, with trappings of the best, 
and other ornaments, prepared for us. 
We mount, and ride about ; visiting the 
cathedral and the well of St. Patrick, 
then returning, amuse ourselves with 
prints, pictures, the dice box, and be- 
tween whiles with a pipe of tobacco.” 
And here the captain enters into a long 
and learned disquisition onthe Virginian 
leaf, which we reluctantly postpone, 
although we, in the meanwhile, proceed 
with something exceedingly new and in- 
teresting. ‘ I remember amongst other 
things conducing to our pleasure, that 
there came one night, after supper, 
certain maskers of the Irish nobility, 
in number four, if my memory serve 
me aright. They, in the first place, 
sent to us letters of most fustian sort, 
commending them heartily to us, and 
saying that they were certain pilgrims, 
lately come to those parts, and very 
desirous of passing an hour or two in 
our company. After our acceptance 
of which proposal, they introduced 
themselves in the following order. 
First, a boy with a lit link, then two 
drummers, next the maskers themselves, 
two and two, and then another torch. 
One of the muaskers carried a soiled 
handkerchief, with ten pounds in it, 
not of bullion, but of the new money 
lately coined, having the harp on one 
side and the royal arms on the other. 
They were dressed in slips, with many 
ivy leaves here and there stitched on, 
and over their faces they had masks of 
rabbit skin, with holes for looking 
through, and the noses were made of 
paper. Caps they had also, high and 
conical, after the Persian fashion, made 
likewise of paper, and adorned with 
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the aforesaid leaves. I will conclude 
in a word. We played at dice with 
dubious fortune for a while, their 
drums ever and anon beating. At last 
the maskers lose, ‘ et vacui dimittuntur.’ 
And now if any one hath ever beheld 
a dog, stricken with a staff or stone, 
running out of doors, with his tail 
between his legs, he has had sight of 
our maskers homeward bound, without 
money, without [ }, without 
so much as saying fare well. They 
say that every one of them had five or 
six miles, at the least, to go, and it was 
then full two hours a midnight.” 
It was not fair to win the poor fellow’s 
money and then send them away 
empty. . My Lord Morrison should 
have given them a skin-full at the least, 
anda bed. It is most probable they 
were some of the Magennisses, or Sa- 
vages, or possibly the young Whites 
from Dufferin: and the ten brass 
pounds, which they lost to the English 
captain, had, in all likelihood, come out 
of the district military chest, for ten 
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description of a Christmas gambol 
among the servants in the hall. “ Two 
servants sat down on the ground, 
‘hunker wise,’ whose hands were tied 
over their knees in front, while a staff 
was inserted between the bend of the 
arms and the hams of each, (a regular 
skewering) so that they could by no 
means budge an inch. Between the 
forefinger and thumb of the right hand, 
each one held a little stick of about 
a foot in length, sharpened at the 
point ; and so they were placed at the 
distance of about a yard from one 
another. Things being thus arranged, 
the sport commences, for, setting their 
feet together, they mutually struggle 
for one another’s overthrow, and here 
is the joke, whoever goes down is 
utterly unable to regain an upright 
position, but lying helpless, exposes his 
tenderest part to be poked by the 
aforesaid little stick of his overturner; 
which made us so to laugh for the 
space of an hour, that the tears 
streamed from our eyes; and Philip 


the cook his wife did laugh till you'd 
have sworn some village barber had 
been there, to whom she showed her 
teeth for dental surgery.”* 


unds sterling’s worth of their own 
Cones or forage. But to quit an 
unpleasant subject, the raking up of 
which can do no good now, let us en- 
tertain ourselves with the captain’s 


* Whether or not this be the true Chrytrindra of Julius Pollux, we do not venture 
to affirm, but it isa game we know well in our own country by thename of Muddletypeg. 
The household of a dear and much respected family were one night riotously merry 
in their preparation for a set-to of this kind, between one of the stable boys and a sort 
of male scullion, who was already skewered with the long ‘brush, and placed in the 
middle of the kitchen floor, when the unwonted steps of the ‘‘ auld master himself— 
a fearsome carl when angered”—were heard along the passage; and groom and 
gardener, dairy wench and cook bolted—in their extacy of consternation, putting out 
the lights, and leaving luckless Robin Strange to bide the brunt of the old gentle- 
man’s indignation as best he might. Rob, although a natural, had wit enough to 
keep a dead silence, hoping the enemy might pass him in the dark, and wreak his 
vengeance on the delinquents without. But as ill fortune would have it, one end 
of the long brush (on which, as we have said, he was spitted like a lark,) caught the 
old man a crack on the shin-bones as he hurried by, tripping him up among the potato 
baskets in the corner, and setting Rob himself a spinning on his breech, like an 
eastern Fakir. ‘“ Who's that?” cried the old gentleman, jumping up in inconceiv- 
able fury. Rob did not saya word. ‘ Who's that, I say?” shouted the enraged 
ancient, letting fly his staff in the direction of the unaccountable noise which Robin's 
gyrations excited over the floor. The culprit uttered a yell that reached the farthest 
skulkers in the hayloft; the conscious cook crept closer into the coal-hole, and the stable 
boy involuntary began to rub down Mr. John’s horse. “ Who are you, I say, or 
what are you—beast or body? Answer or I'll brain you!” exclaimed the old man 
once more, seizing whatever came to hand, and striking right and left, till he com- 
municated ‘a new impulse to- poor Robin, whose north and south poles alternately 
fetching him a couple of furious raps over the ancles, made him begin to think at last 
that he was fairly bewitched ; but he grew only the more savage on that account, and 
thrashed away like a madman between his falls, (for every trip upset him) till Robin 
spun like a top, and would have-been right fain to confess himself, but he had now 





oril, 
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It does not appear that Sir Richard 
had any other beside the Ciceronian 
captain to celebrate these heroic pas- 
sages, but we doubt not that the 


masker’s bards did justice to. their 


share of them, in reproaechful lamenta- 
tions which would hugely delight. Mr. 
Hardiman. Some minstrel of Iveagh 
has left a song in praise of Magennis’s 
lady, but this was more than a hundred 
years after the captain’s interview with 


It isa pity that I myself am 
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fair Sarah. Wedo not nnderstand his 
charge of drunkenness against the Irish- 
women. We do not believe it. The 
captain is a bigoted Saxon. We de- 
nounce him to the Freeman’s Journal 
and the Northern Herald as a churi. 
Yet we protest we do not know what 
to make of the tippling allusions in the 
Irish love songs. Kitty Tyrrell savors 
strong of whiskey in the third stanza— 
smell her. 


not, and fair gentle Kitty, 


At the back of the holly tree, till we would drink a drop ; 
In hope with God faithful I would raise her heart, 
And that I would bring her home from her mother with me. 


Fy—the hussy reels off with her cully, steaming like a rum puncheon— 
but stay, what have we in the next line ? 


I have read your letter, without, on the mountain ; 
It was sweeter than much of fairy music ! 


Forgive us, fair, gentle Kitty ;. we 
were a beast to call you hussy; for 
you smell of nothing save dewy mea- 
dowsweet and the breath of the cows, 
and those ripe lips have this bright 
morning tasted nothing stronger than 
the milk from the pail. But Kitty 
dear, beware of the flattering boy to 
whom you wrote that delightful letter, 
for he is idle, we fear, and drunken, else 
would he not have sung a wish so 
gross; he is unworthy of you, Kitty, 
or he could assure himself of raising 
your heart without drinking at the 
back of the holly tree. .We are con- 
vinced that were you there beside him, 


you would “ drink to him only with your 
eyes,” though he should pledge you till 
he had broken every string on his 
harp. Yet after all he has sung as 
sweet a song as ever did Allan-a-dale, 
and the wish was framed more in a 
certain conscious daring of the bur- 
lesque, than in any base impotence of 
thought or feeling. Can we thus ex- 
cuse him? we fear not altogether. The 
apology would stand, were this a soli- 
tary instance, but what shall we say in 
exculpation of the “boy that was 
turned out by the twisting of the rope,” 
and his sweetheart? For thus he 
sings : 


It was below in Sligo that I became acquainted with my love, 


It was above in Galway that I 


drank with her enough. 


Yet has the assurance, drunken dog, to swear in the next line— 


By. virtue of my baptism, unless they bear with me as I am, 
I will play a trick will take walking out of the girls. 


Or what in mitigation of punishment 
tending to be in love, can only say 


shall we plead for the rogue who, pre- 


If I were in the town where are jollity and mirth, 

Or between two barrels full of ale, 

My little darling near me, and my hand under her head, 
It is pleasantly I'd drink her health. 


got into utter despair and could articulate nothing, save “ Muddletypeg, Sir, Mud- 


dletypeg !” «« Muddlety what, you rascal ?” 


“ Muddletypeg, Sir, dear! Muddlety- 


peg!” « Muddletypeg / you villain !—J'U peg you!” 
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Then vourneen come with me—come with me—come with me, 
And vourneen come with me—damsel beautiful, brown ; 
And vourneen I would go, if you would go with me! 


Mr. D’Alton, blushing to think 
of the figure little Pastheen Finn 
would make in English between the 
barrels, and in the drunk fellow’s em- 


brace, staves off the ignominy in an 
egregiously grand translation. He 
sings of her health. 


“ With what rapture I’d quaff it were I in the hall, 
Where feasting, and pledging, and music recall 

Proud days of my country! while she on my breast 
Would recline my hearts twin one! and hallow the feast.” 


Then vourneen, fly with me, &c. 


But it all won't do. It is in vain to 
deny it. The Irish girls did take a 
Teetle drop with their sweethearts. 
So did the English before the times of 
tea. Besides, the Spanish ale was a 


dignified brewage, and we are sure 
made its fair votaries neither sleepy 
nor savage. There is not in the whole 
collection a sweeter song than the un- 


translated lament of Thomas Flavelle, 
where among other sad changes he de- 
plores the altered manners of the girls 
of his own day, yielded to the har- 
lotries of dress and fashion, and forsak- 
ing their old decent attachment to 
drinking in his company. We offer 
Mr. Hardiman a translation of this 
really touching and manly piece. 


THE COUNTY MAYO. 


On the deck of Patrick Lynch’s boat I sit in woful plight, 
Through sighing all the long day, and weeping all the night ; 
Ah! but that from my people in sorrow forth I go, 

By all that lives! ‘tis bravely I’d sing thy praise, Mayo! 


When I was with my people and my gold did much abound, 

In the company of fair young maids the Spanish ale went round : 
Ah! but for too much drinking of that strong Spanish ale, 

And for these wrongful English laws which overmuch prevail, 

1 had not now—I had not now to Santa Cruz to go, 

To leave my bones beneath the sod far from my own Mayo. 


The Irrul girls are altered—'tis proud they’re grown and high, 

With their hair-bags and their top knots—for I pass their buckles by~ 
Bet if I were back in [rrul, for all their haughty airs, 

I'd hold them for no better than harlot foreigners— .,, 

But Irrul I shall never see, my God will have it so, 

For I must fly to foreign lands, and leave my own Mayo. 


But ah !—if Patrick Loughlin were Earl in Irrul still, 

If Brian Duff, his son-in-law, were lord upon the hill, 

If yet black Hugh MacGrady rode a colonelling in Clare, 

I'd not be here—I'd not be here, and my sweet masters there! 


But alas! these gallant gentlemen are lying dead and low, 
And I am sailing swiftly from the county of Mayo. 


The Irish ends in a burst inimitable. 


Modh oubh Mac. Spyada 


’Ma chonnéal a z-Chana 
ly an yn bhejdh mo chpyall-ra zo Condae Mhajzhes. 
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This casts an honest air.over what no longer at a loss to understand 
at first appeared revolting, and we are Carolan. ' 


It is a pity that I and the branch of the.curls are not 
On the island of the berries, and no one near us, 

And we drinking from night to day, 

And playing skilfully on the harp ; 

(She) to be playing with me at chess, 

—— cheerfully and gracefully, 

Without contention, without ill-humour, without shame. 


Thus longed old Turlogh for “the about, but honestly confessed. by 
cousin of the king’s,” by prosy, of Walker. The story is, that Carolan 
young O’Reilly. He would have been came one day, during his vow of absti- 
a hand at chess, but blind as he nence, to his friend John, whom he en- 
was, he would, we think, have played treated to gratify him with. a.smell of 
his part at haspiag or drinking, to her his bottle. The minute after he had 
satisfaction. He was the first harper put it to his nose, its- neck was fast 
of his age in the land of song, and Se his teeth, and its contents 
Stafford himself, the apothecary, failed rapidly making their way to his inte- 
in putting him under the table, though rior. He laid hold of his harp in an 
they were a night and a day at it extatic conception just then developed 
«Bis once drawing bridle, _ The to his fancy, and the modulation 
ugliest feature of the business is that of his oe air, the receipt for 
Turlogh was sworn against drink at the drinking. This, with its words, he had 
time, a circumstance which Mr. Hardi- completed by twelve o'clock next day. 
man takes good care to say nothing 


PLANXTY STAFFORD, OR CAROLAN’S RECIPE FOR DRINKING. 


Whether I happened to be sick or sound, 

I once took a journey and I was the better of it, 

On a visit to John, in order to find ease ; 

The noble Stafford, cheerful and never without sense. 

And at the coming of the middle of the night we were drinking, 
And in the morning again, the cordial ; 

For this was what he thought in his kind heart—that that was the way 
To enliven blind Carolan. 

Sometimes in drunkenness, sometimes in rage, 

Breaking chords and running on madness ; 

This custom we have practised, we part not with for ever. 

I say it once more, and I tell it to the world, 

If you wish to be long-lived, be always drinking. 


It would be treason to John Barleycorn to separate this and 


WHISKEY THE POTION. 
Before that you rise in the morning, be your right hand stretched out from you, 
Where you will find the bottle of the strong liquor : 

Before you dress yourself put a sup of it under your heart, 

If you wish in this world to be long lived, sound, sprightly— 

Rise quickly and squeeze on your breeches ; 

Wait not to shave yourself, to wash, or comb your head, 

Until you put a tender pull under your lungs and in your throat, 

Of the whiskey like nectar, that quenches every thirst, 

And from morning to night it will put sweetness in your voice. 


The whiskey is a cordial that heals and cures 
Every sickness and disease to which Adam’s seed is subject ; 
‘There is no need of doctors nor of English apothecaries, 


Vou. Lil. 
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But drink a bow! full of it every morning and every night : 
blessed, 


The holy liquor that Saint Patrick has 


Put it not in comparison with the wines of Spain, 

With the burgundy of France, or with the hock of Germany ; 
With the rum, or with the arrack that comes over the sea ; 
Since they are great expenses and burn our hearts. 


If there be defective eye-sight with you, or noise in your ears, 
A colic in your stomach, or a hot burning, 

The gout in your foot, or a stitch in your shoulders, 

Drink nine times a draught of the whiskey in the day : 

It will clear your eyes, you shall be courageous, fresh-hearted, 
Chearful, active, and cold will not come upon you. 


You shall have sleep and rest ; 


You shall not incline to distemper, sickness, or trouble, 


Till you be ten times as old as the mist. 


Carolan was a drunkard. So was 
Burns. Both had their omens but 
Carolan’s was the stronger. He was a 

r Irish gentleman born, and there- 
jore above either work or professional 
pay. Had he not been able to com- 
— ae ay ne en 

might, and possibly would, have 
died in a ditch—as it ves, after a life 
exposed to the inevitable contagion of 
most pernicious habits, he died upon a 
bed spread by charity. Mr. Hardi- 


man’s theory of Irish drunkenness (viz : 
that it was the consequences of English 


spoliation,) holds good in Carolan’s 
case, if in any. All his family patri- 
mony went in James the Second’s time. 
His father was a beggar, but one gene- 
ration of paupers could not bend the 
fools to work. Drunkenness, however, 


is not the strict anseaspont of penury 
and degradation in other countries; a 


r gentleman is not necessarily a 
Sronent in England. But for the old 
taint of ancestral habit Carolan might 
have been a sober clerk in a counti 
house. In this particular instance, suc 
a life. although possibly a happier one 
than that he actually led, would have 
beena loss to posterity ; but had all those 
who, without Carolan’s genius, expe- 
rienced his circumstances and died 
drunken beggars, been even sober 
clerks in counting houses, Ireland 
would be by ten millions of money 
richer at this day—an advantage for 
which we would willingly sink her 
musical recollections of the seven- 
teenth century, Planxty Staflord and 
all. We cannot think Carolan’s life 
a happy one. A perambulating adu- 
lator, even among his kindest patrons, 
must feel the baseness of his praise’s 
prostitution. One who swore 


—By the blessed light that shines above, 
To this one rule I'll hold through good and ill : 
True tu me host and to his cheer I'll prove, 


And as 


can have known little of the pride of 
independence, even in opinion. But 
was all this Carolan’s fault. No. It 
was the spirit of the times; and had 
he been the proudest man of genius 
that ever scorned a fawning dedication, 
he must have either denied himself the 
exercise of the bard’s office, or the en- 
joyment of his due reputation. The bard 
was a familiar necessity to the Irish still, 
although there remained few house- 
holds rich enough to bring up a dozen 
Cousins as private students of music 
and poetry, without which preparatory 
college, a Duine Uaisle could not make 


find them I must praise them still— 


sure of having one of talent to himself. 
They clubbed for the bard, in many a 
coalition, which their founders would 
have risen out of the grave to denounce, 
if they could ; and thus when a youth 
of genius celebrated the beauty of one 

atroness, or the liberality of another, 

e came in for a round of adulatory 
employment through the gentry of a 
whole county ; perhaps of two or three, 
as was Carolan’s case, who could 
hardly have done tickling the vanity of 
O'Kelly, in Galway, till he would be 
called off to Maguire in Fermanagh, or 
O'Connor and Mac Dermott Roe in 
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Roscommon. Here let us correct our- 
selves. It must rather have been from 
the decrease of the fashion, than from 
want of means, that the Irish gentry 
did not keep up the household bard— 
O'Connor or O'Rourke would have 
died of starvation, rather thun give up 
the custom, had it still been considered 
indispensable to the character of the 
The—but it was not so considered ; 
probably from the slow necessity of 
decreasing means outlasting the memory 
of whatever mishap had prevented the 
election of their last minstrel’s suc- 

Fearflatha O’Gnive, oa) 
was the last hereditary bard of O’ Neill 
Claneboy ; Fergal Ward of Magennis 
Iveagh; O Hussey of Maguire Tempo 
Owen Ward of O’Donnell Tir-Connell. 
After their deaths, the wandering min- 
strel was welcome, but security of 
celebration there was no longer for 
these great families, unless by invita- 
tion and praiseworthy entertainment of 
some itinerant panegyrist. It will at 
once be perceived that promiscuous 
praise must have been the cue of any 
man who knew his business, and if he 
did not feel heartily inclined to exert 
himself in seeking novel or striking 
expressions for its vehicle, there were 
always at hand the conventional appli- 
ances of numberless laudatory scraps, 
which he could tack together as occa- 
sion might demand. The music to 
which these were sung, was the only 
real test of superior genius. This was 
uncorrupted by the conscious meanness 
of parasitical expression ; and the 


cessor. 
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singer, although his heart might turn 
within him in disgust at words with 
which he had too often to belie his 
feelings, could still, in some degree, 
abstract himself from self-reproach in 
his enjoyment of their accompanying 
melody. In how vast a majority of 
the two hundred pieces of this descri 
tion, which Turlogh O’Carolan is said 
to have composed, must the pain of his 
heart have overbalanced the enjoy- 
ment of his ear? What wonder that 
he drank, then, till pain and pleasure 
were alike forgotten? Far be it from 
us to say, that Carolan was the county 
laureat who understood his business, 
as we have pictured him above. He 
was the first and best of that class ; 
and we would but expose the vile life 
of the lowest and worst of the same 
family, that we may understand the 
rational apology which to their great 
leader and immortaliser, should be 
accorded for his failings. There is 
scarce a song of Carolan, which we 
have read, that does not somewhere 
exhibit hearty good will, and earnest- 
ness of sincerity. To find some sub- 
ject for unfeigned praise, in each of the 
almost innumerable claimants of his 
celebration, would evince as much in- 
genuity and clearness of perception, 
as the motive which prompted that 
amiable enquiry would argue benevo- 
lence and integrity. What varieties of 
character and pretension—what differ- 
ences of taste and foibles he must have 
studied. Hear him in praise of Squire 
Toby Peyton. 


Near to Cuish there lives a young fellow, 


Young Toby Peyton is he t 


I speak of ; 


He is noble, he is jovial, 
He is heroic, he is graceful, 
And he would not suffer an affront to be put off. 


That he may be constant and long lived in health, 
Since he has got victory over his enemies, 
Scourging them, thwacking them, 
ry them, smashing them, 
a 


Whether he 


got a sword or a stick in his hands. 


*Tis ke has colts a-currying by day and night, 

And he would take leaping out of the wanton bucks : 
A hundred sorts of wine 
If the learned would drink, 

It is young Toby Peyton would pay for them all. 


He makes but two points in the first 
stanza. “ Toby, the young fellew”— 


(he wrote a song in praise of Toby’s 
marriageable daughter)—and the hint 
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about the affront. The rest is all of 
course. But in the second he lays it on 
thick and three fold, and from the par- 
ticularity of the allusions, seemingly 
with some foundation. That must 
have been the one that killed Toby. 
Turlogh now begins to get conscien- 
tious, and wont have done till he satis- 
fies himself and his hearers that it was 
not for nothing he handled the honest 
gentleman so unsparingly, and so, 
remembering the reckoning, he gives 
Toby his revenge handsomely. George 
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Brabazon wis more of the squireen 
than Toby. He seems never to have 
blazed—we are wrong, the small sword 
was the weapon then—at all events, 
George seems to have been, although 
to the full as good a fellow as. Toby, 
hardly as. stout a gentleman. Yet 
Turlogh, the rogue, is nothing at a 
loss. Hear how he tickles George's 
gills, and endeavour at the same time 
to imagine the Irish going it to the 
tune of Paddy O’ Rafferty. 


GEORGE BRABAZON, 


Oh, George Brabazon, that you may live long and well! 
The love of every one, oh son of happiest repute, 
Oh hand of generosity, from whom it were easy for us to obtain wine, 
Jovial is the company in the place where your friends may be. 
Heigh-ho !—there he is, the hearty fellow, 
H6m-bé—the flower of brave fellows ; 
Our sport, our mirth, supplying our necessities ; 
Our meat, our ale, our music, and our bread and butter, 


Our harp, our fiddle ! 


He is the mirth of Kinratty in the middle of his own country. 
The top-branch of Gallen—the love of my heart is with him, 
He is noble, free, graceful, friendly and true. 


I'd rather than the cattle and the gold of the king of Spain, 
Than the horses and coaches of Rome and the Pope together, 
And than Mac Yoris’s* Dunmore, and Mac Rannal’s Norrall, 


Be —. on George scattering gold in handfulls from him. 
Heigh-ho—there he is, the gay fellow, 
H6m-b6—with his black farewell to every one : 


Him-ham !—Planxt 


merriment ! 


Sing, dance, drink his health about ! 

He is gentle, he is calm, he is courteous, 

He is the flower of his name—we will go with him to his estate, 
A world of prosperity on him! luck and liberality on him! 


And may ag 


How Turlogh sticks to him—re- 
doubling the compliments, too, by 
implication—“ jovial is the company in 
the place where your friends may be.” 
You are a fellow of such exquisite 
judgment, George, that to have but 
im whom you honour with your 
friendship in one’s company, is in itself 
atreat. It is a black business, saying 
farewell to you, George. Heigh-ho! 
hémb6! him-ham! Planxty merriment! 
—that will do, Turlogh, you touch 


increase of every noble quality fall on him! 


him on the raw ; you will have his heart 
as soft as butter if you go on flanking 
the flies upon it in this bang-up style 
any longer. Three hundred sorts of 
wine if the learned would drink, 
George would pay for them now ; and 
that’s two hundred more than Da 
could squeeze out of the young fellow, 
Sir Toby Belch. George and Toby 
were both of English extraction, and 
with all Carolan’s good-will, and no 
doubt, hearty efforts in their praises, 


* The Hibernicised Bremingham, Lord Athenry. 
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there is something wanting—something 
there is too much also of forced glee 


If I were abroad in Arran, 
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and reiterated protestation. How dif- 
ferent his tone in 






Or in the:pleasant vale of quarts, 


Whence sails every great shi 
With claret and mead ; ™ 


It were better (than that) with me for satisfaction, 


And I to get it for me, 
The white eup of O'Hara, 


And to have it full near my mouth. 


But why need I describe it [4terally, what pleasure to me to put you in 


the sense of it ?) 


And the varieties of good fortune which attend it, 
Seeing that the doctor of the place says, 


(By my head it is not a lie) 
“Tu 


rlogh, son of fortunate Brian, 


Come sometimes to my presence, 


That we may drink from this mighty cup 


The good health of Kian.” 


This is all fair and natural—we 
could hardly wish it otherwise. We 
would not wish the debt of board and 
lodging to be paid in the same coin 

that of loyalty. Sordid abuse is 
now-a-days the meed of anything re- 
calling the people’s old affections 
among ourselves : still the patriarchal 
spirit is dear to us, even in those whose 
attachment to that unphilosophic alle- 
giance has been a great obstacle to the 
thorough conquest of Ireland. We 


won Ireland because we ourselves were 
still in the darkness of feudalism ; the 
Sey retin wight fed © ne. sete 
easy matter now. 


eorge’s cut-glass 





GREEN JACK (SHANE GLASS.) 


rummers certainly cannot stand by the 
side of the mighty cup of Kian; and 
we will venture to say that had he and 
Toby got astride the best butt of 
claret in the cellars of Laheen, with a 
supply of devils hot from the brander, 
sufficient to have created thirst in the 
liet_ of. Thaumaturge Fitzpatrick 
imself, after tooming the tun of Hei- 
delberg, they would not have made 
the arched roof ring to such a carouse 
as dinnied the rafters over Shawn and 
Turlogh. Let us do Carolan the 
justice of Fiving another unbought and 
hearty sally of his humourous good- 
will towards that broth of a boy 


If you had seen Green Jack, and he going to the fair, 
And a favor from every damsel in the breast of his shirt : 

Ah, girls of the mountain, there is Green Jack for you. 
This is what says every one of the prettiest girls that see him, 
. = I get my spoiling but he is the boy for me.’ 

Ah, 


girls*of the mountain, there 


is Green Jack for you. 


There is. no poet without verses, no harp without strings, 
There is no rib in his bones without a smashing for lies. 


He is but a vagrant vagabond, that 


has been left without a penny ; 


If his bones have been broken he need not deny it. 


Ah, girls of the mountain, there 
Had you seen Sally, and she going 


is Green Jack for you. 
to the fair, 


Coloured shoes on her, anda white apron ; 

Ah, girls of the mountain, there is Green Jack’s sweetheart for you. 
She is the picture of Venus, the branch of azure eyes, 
And her face on the blush, and her cheeks like the berries ; 


Ah, girls of the mountain, there is Green Jack’s sweetheart for you. 
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A pair of round breasts that have not been spoiled or handled— 
Ob, that she and I were in one place, 


Under the 


eeu bough in the wood, that we might make up friendship. 


Oh, love of my ‘heart, is it not there the delight would be? 
Ah, girls of the mountain, there is Green Jack’s sweetheart for you. 


“In every Jack there is a meat-roasti 

quality,” says the society of Freethink- 
ers; but in Green Jack there is rid- 
roasting quality, as inherent as sound 
in a fiddle ; and, as the several modes 
of meat-roasting consist in “ roasting 
of beef, roasting of mutton, roasting 
of pullets, geese, turkies, &c.” so do 
the several modes of rib-roasting like- 
wise consist in smashing of liars, smash- 
ing of bullies, smashing of puppies’ 
legs, buckeens, &c.—But here Turlogh 
and the society are at issue; for 
whereas they would say that as “the 
meat-roasting quality resides neither in 


the fly, nor in the weight, nor in any 
particular wheel of the Jack, but is the 
result of the whole composition,” so 
neither does the rib-roasting quality 
reside in any particular bone, muscle, 
or artery of Green Jack—but Turlogh 
holds that it does—namely in his ribs. 
What says Sally? Sally says she’s 
sure she does'nt know ; and we hardly 
know what to say ourselves. So, lest 
we fall into a scrape, we will adjourn to 
the drawing room, and see how 
bold Tordelbachus gets on with the 
ladies, and first-place for 


MADAM CROFTON. 


It is my desire to treat of a young damsel, 


And it seems to me that it is right : 


Madam Crofton, cheerful and graceful, 


A lady to whom music was dear. 


*Tis she that would fill up a dram for me 
Every night, every hour, and every fit occasion : 


Fair child of the curling locks, 


Os the noblest and gentlest disposition. 


That is Betty the gentle, of the beautiful branching hair ; 


It is white her n 


, and her fair breasts, 


Her teeth are fair, her features mild, it is what Ebher’s descendants would say 
That sweetly, correctly, skilfully, fitly she’d sing all music. 


A damsel graceful, pious, of high repute, 


A lady who — cheerful friends : 


No one will find death by thirst 
Who may be near to her. 


Oh, it is true that happy is the man 
That got her for a companion : 


And when charming Bess will be laid on her bed, 
God’s protection be over the gentle couple every day and night! 


Master Crofton here stands most 
unhandsomely in Turlogh’s way, else 
he had given half a gale of sighs, and a 
cap full of wishes, on his own account. 
As it is, he is forced to the petty par- 
ticularizing of his drams—yes, he turns 
up his little finger with an air, and 
smacks his lips upon a small venture 


round fair Mistress Betty’s boddice ; 
but the fear of Master Crofton makes 
him bolt like a boy from a sugar barrel, 
and he has nothing for it, save lauding 
the lady liberality of her liquor again. 
If the song be spoiled, it is Master 
Crofton’s fault: but Turlogh bears 
no ill will, and wishes him joy in the 
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most gentlemanly manner. We regret 
exceedingly that he should have 
laboured under such disadvantages, 
(yet charming Bess is touched con- 
siderably) on his first introduction to 
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the fair sex. But it could not be 
helped : the married ladies must have 
the pas. However, to make amends, 
he oe have the fairest play now 
wit! 


GENTLE MABLE KELLY. 


Whoever he be to whom it is in fate 


To have his right hand under your head, 


*Tis certain he is in no 
For ever, or during his life to be sick. 


danger of death 


Oh Coolin beautiful of the curls in circles fair, 

Oh thou body like the swan swimming on the lake— 

She is the love and desire of every youth, gentle Mable Kelly, 

She of the fairest teeth that have been placed in the mansion of the head. 


There is no music of the sweetest that has yet been played 

That is not intelligible to her for understanding to sing in every degree : 

Her cheeks are as the sparkling rose ; and, ever in their neighbourhood, the lily. 
Her eyes more softly azure than the blossoms of the branches : 

It is this, say the approved doctors of the land of Clan O'Neill, 

That the cranes would be put to sleep by the sweet voice of her mouth. 

There is no deceit in her beautiful bright eye— 

But let me drink discreetly your own good health. 


There are none who see the noble graceful lady, 


That spring not up like a wild man to the to 
And that lose not sight of the candle, full of love of the child. 

She’s of the best qualities and understanding of the nations of the Gael : 
She is of the foot most beautiful, palm, hand, and mouth, 

Pair of eyes, and hair growing with her down to the . 

The gout is with me in respect of delight, excelling all persona, 


For having to sa 
subject ;) it is fortunate for me. 


He is here more at home ; but still 
the awful distance of rank puts him to 
his figures of speech, and he must be 
admitted to have used some expressions 
in the first stanza not altogether borne 
out by the fact. For the husband of 
gentle Mable, although every night of 
along life he may have lain with his 
hand under her head, has died the 
common death, and his skull is now as 
bare as Turlogh’s own. There is 
e probability, too, that gentle 

able mixed many a et for his 
morning head-aches ; andif she treated 
him as tenderly as Sirrus Richardus 
did his friend the Captain, when his 
liver broiled after the usquebagh of 
Iveagh, it was as much as any reason- 


of trees, 


I had this opportunity; (of honoring my song with such a 


able man could expect. Anticipations 
so melancholy, however, did not perplex 
the brain of the Coolin beautiful, as she 
listened to the pleasing extravagance. 
We are bold to say, she was as much 
delighted with the hyperbole as with 
the aposiopesis, and the change of 

rsons in the end of the next stanza 
is indeed very creditably brought off. 
Where did the Irishman happen on his 
fancy of the enchanted fellows running 
up trees? He was not read in the 
Spectator, and knew nothing, we should 
incline to think, of the poetry of the 
Lapps—yet we never saw the image 
elsewhere than here and in the mis- 
named Orra Moor. He is sv ori- 
ginal and amiable he must have 
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another opportunity of showing him- 
self to eheatigh. viet us hear, then, 


[ April 


what he has to say for bimself to 
sweet 


GRACE NUGENT. 


It is my desire to treat of the blossom of whiteness ; 


Grace, the sprightliest damsel : 


And she it was who had excellence in qualities and understanding 
Over the beautiful accomplished womer of the province. 
Whoever would be near her by night and by day 
Need not fear ever long sorrow or suffering, 
With the gentle queen of happy dispositions. 
She is the Coolio of the branches and circles. 


Her side is as the lime, her neck is as the swan’s, 
And her aspect is as the summer's sun : 


Is it not h 


y for him to whom was promised in his portion 


To be with her, the branch of bending tendrils ? 
They are pleasant and gentle, your graceful expressions, 
It is delightful and beautiful your azure eye ; 


This is w 


I have heard every day with those that speak of you, 


That:cireling and curling is your fresh head of hair. 


This is what: I say to the young lady gentle, 


With whom is a voice sweeter than bird 


music, 


There is not “ew or entertainment of which a head has thought 


That is not found certainly with 
Oh fold of jew 


of close fine teeth, 


Oh Coolin of the branches and tendrils, 
Though you are dear to me, I will = my story ; 
But I drink without a lie your health. 


Ah Turlogh, .Turlogh, what will 
you say to the beautifal accomplished 
women of the province of Connaught, 
after putting the Coolin of Balanagarc 
above them all in qualities and under- 
standing? Yet what is it but reason- 
able that each should have her turn in 
the ascendant ; Peggy of the pearls 
now shining in the company of Spanish 
princes, 

A branch of happiness all ander blossom ! 
And presently the Phoenix of Mannin, 
the brilliant Fanny, rising like an‘ un- 
controlled meteor from the west, and 
showering light and love u the 
barons of broad Mayo ? ere: is 


room enough in heaven for all the 
stars ; and Fanny, and Peggy, and 
Grace, and gentle Mable will not cross 
each others orbits, till their common 
scroll be shrivelled up, and the 
lights of Irish song extinguished for 
ever. . Therefore let us hail their suc- 
cessive culminations as befits an adorer 
of the celestial houses of Connaught ; 
than which tous ‘the brightest families 
of Aldebaran,: Rigel or Mizar could 
not shine more mystically glorious, 
even had we'the pale eyes of Paracelse 
or Albert More. First, then, from the 
misty banks of Shannon, Jeading the 
starry train, our: Hespera 


PEGGY O’CORCORAN. 


Is it not happy for the youth that will be caressing her, 

The flower of a child of the smooth white hands ? 

She is the love and delight of sage nobles, the sweet girl of the fair hair. 
This is what I say—and is it not of it I was to treat? 

Were the habits of us, the Irish, as they were wont to be, 


We could not 2 by night or day. 
Oh bright eye m 


est, of great beauty, sweet mouth, teacher of all learning, 


Beautiful Peggy of the pearls, felicity and fortune on you! 
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Oh, companion of Spanish princes, fold of the curling thick locks— 

Let now drink be filled, ee let us be always drinking her health. 

Is he not happy for whom was assigned the ornament of a child 

That obtained superiority of beauty over the world? Is she not of the 
amiablest qualities ? 

The branch of happiness, and it all under blossom, a face without gloom, she is 
the fairest and wisest. 

Oh fold of happiness, and flower of the Gael in nobleness, discretion, and 
memory, 

Are ao not their princes from every region encamped near one another 

For the fair damsel, gentle O’Corcoran ? 
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Next soars the Phoenix, long since inserted far beyond the Zodiac—Dillon’s 
daughter 


FANNY BETAGH. 


If it be asked of me whither I shall go, I shall go to Mannin, 
To visit the damsel of the best repute, 

That is the Princess Fanny, the beautiful daughter of Gerald, 

A plant the sweetest, discreetest, and most faithful of women. 

It i this thinks each Baron of country and land, 

When she is not in their presence that they will find death. 
Again when she is in their company their hearts and spirits rise, 
And they tell me they are well of a sudden. 


She is the Phenix of beauty, and the fine pearl of a child ; 
And let me consider the case as is right, 

That it is in her face is the lily, a winter of whiteness, 

And every part wins superiority and excellence over the rose. 
I will try my skill, according as is my science— 
_I give it up—and I say nothing but the right thing : 

Let the can be filled up—here! to the health of Fanny— 
The health of Captain Gerald we shall be drinking for ever. 


Fanny must forgive us ; we dreamt honour, and will let the daughter of 


not she was a married woman. 
Good Shamus Betagh will not, we 
trust, take it in ill part that we have 
innocently erred in postponing her to 
Mistress Betty. Shamus, we are con- 
vinced, is a much better fellow than 
Master Crofton, else Turlogh had 
not sung so hearty a stave in his lady’s 


Captain Gerald twinkle. here among 
the single stars for one evening. They 
will be discerned to-morrow night in 
closer company, a double planet in 
a nebula of little Betaghs. But now 
for the Morning Star, the Daughter of 
O’More, the Cuckoo of the Hill of 
Howth, 


THE HAWK OF BALLYSHANNON. 


She is the flower of beauty’s fine damsels, 
Of Clan Connor O'Reilly of Sletty O’Maile ; 
The young queen-girl of the sweetest kiss— 


It is of the 


ughter of O’More I treat, 


A Gael, the daughter of the strong, royal man, 

Who would longest let his rent be put off. 

Oh plant of happiness, and of the branching, coloured hair 
It is you I mention in my verses. 

It is a pity that I and the branch of the curls are not 

On the island of the berries, &c. 
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Thou art the Hawk of Erne and of Ballyshannon, 

And the desire of each desire above woman thou art.— 
Her - white body is of the colour of the swan, 

And her thick branching hair is to the ground 

Bending and twisting in ringlets ; 

Her eye like the dew, and her face fair, bright, 

Like Senne coming from the briny waves : 

It is my opinion that she is the morning star, 

And that every one is in love with her. 


The Hawk of Erne is with us, 

In her wisdom, in her sprightliness, in her contentedness, 
Who never yet has made a hoard, 

But bestowing gold in handfulls. 

Her eye is as the dew fresh on the lily. 

And her face is as the white shape of Paros (stone,) 
Look behind her she never did, 

But (is) always bringing into action good qualities. 


The Cuckoo of the Hill of Howth accompanies us 
Down to Ballyshannon, 

And the Hawk of Erne comes to meet us, 

Like the sweet store of the bees of May. 

Oh, gentle lady, moralled, mild, easy, 

It was your journey that brought love and grace ; 

There is not a bird on the branch who sings more sweetly 
Than the Cuckoo [of the Hill of Howth.] 


You are no astronomer, Turlogh; smiling over the line at Pleiades and 
she is neither hawk nor cuckoo, but Hyades, and let us return to Turlogh, 
the olive bearing dove, which southern no longer racking his imagination for 


star-gazers see sometimes ringing her new terms of distant flattery, but pour- 
of the 


way upon the larboard bow ing out the spontaneous overflow of 
good ship that labours hard betwixt his own full heart—full of honest affec- 
the rugged justling Symplegades. tion and pure desire for his own loved 
There leave her with he bright sisters, 


MARY MAGUIRE. 


It is my sorrow and pain that I and my love are not 
In a delightful little valley of a mountain, 

And not one of our friends to be found 

In any ye in our presence there. 

King of Grace! what need for me to speak to you, 
Oh mild, modest, and well-positioned lady ? 

And oh, it is your love that is through my middle 
In the cated sharp quality of a dart. 


It was early in the morning the damsel proceeded, 

And her Coolin curlingly with her ; 

Like a sparkling rose is the beauty of the girl, 

And every member of her consorting one with another : 
Her side is crystal, her mouth of honey, 

It seems to me sweeter than the voice of strings, 
Mildness is on her cheeks, her neck is like the swan’s, 
And her countenance of the colour of the dogberries. 


Barrenness, and sorrow, and want of sense 

On the smart, right, pretty boy, 

That would ask portion at all with (such) a match of a mate, 
But to stretch down kissing her! 





1634. ] 


Mary was of the best blood of Fer- 
managh, but she became the blind 
bard’s companion, as was fit. “She 
proved a proud and extravagant dame,” 
says Walker, and it was right (Hiber- 
nicé) that she should. Turlogh loved 
her all the better for her spirit, though 
we are base enough to fear, at the ex- 
pense of his shirts and stockings. We 
may now, we think, assure ourselves 
that we are on earth again, and look 
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up without fear of knocking our head 
against either pole. Dove and pheenix 
are no longer distinguishable ; but a 
new constellation has appeared above 
the lyre which momentarily assumes a 
more triangular aspect. We know the 
bright sisters still, though all of one 
magnitude, and all together conspiring 
to adorn the Irish harp in the fair pro- 
portions of a royal crown— 


“ Not such a golden jewelled one as haughty Ceesar wears, 
But such a glittering starry one as Ariadne bears.” 


We will not say that Madam Crof- 
ton is the richest ruby of the diadem, 
but Mary Maguire is certainly its purest 
pearl. 


With all his faults, and circumstance 
had given him share, Turlogh O’Caro- 
lan was a man not unworthy to be the 
last bard of Ireland, for since his day 
the character has been extinct. The 
office of the bard had undergone a sad 
decline in the two generations imme- 
diately preceding his. He was the 
last flicker of the expiring light, and all 
has been darkness since. A new order 
of things (as the little fifers of the 
march say,) has arisen. 


The harp that once through Tara’s hall, 
The soul of music shed, 

Now hangs as mute on Tara’s wall 
Asif that soul were fled. 


The bagpipes are drawing their last 
breath from a few consumptive lungs, 
and French-horns have been heard “in 
the street of the cuckoos.” 


Our readers have, in the translated 
parts of these pages, read such writing 
as they never read before ; and many, 
we would hope, have obtained some 
glimpses of the character of a 
ple, such as they never before knew or 
cared for. If we have succeeded in 
gaining their interest so far, we are 
secure of it much farther ; for we have 
now done with the adulatory, and ap- 
proach the amatory and lyric portion 
of our materials. But it were foul 
— to leave Carolan upon his death- 

ed, 


“ Without the meed of some melodious tear.” 
Mac Cabe has sung (Qo bhpin! 


mo mhjlleadh | and let that be 
enough; for since in wailing is nought 


availing, we will leave the song of sor- 
row untranslated, and ask Mr. Hardi- 
man himself to give us an account of 
the wake and burial. “ When his 
death was known, it is related that 
upwards of sixty clergymen, of differ- 
ent denominations, a number of gentle- 
men from the surrounding counties, 
and a vast concourse of country people 
assembled to pay their last mark of 
respect to their favourite bard. All 
the houses in Ballyfarnon were occu- 
pied by the former, and the people 
erected tents in the fields round Alder- 
ford-house. The harp was heard in 
every direction. The wake lasted four 
days. On each side of the hall was 
placed a keg of whiskey, which was 
replenished as soon as emptied. Old 

ts. Mac Dermott herself joined the 
female mourners who attended, to 
weep, as she expressed it, “over her 
poor gentleman, the head of all Irish 
music.” On the fifth day his remains 
were brought forth, and the funeral 
was one of the greatest that for many 
= had taken place in Connaught. 

e was interred in the Mac Dermott 
Roe’s vault, in their chapel, at the east 
end of the old church of Kilronan.” And 
who was old Mrs. Mac Dermott, and 
where was Alderford-house ? asks the 
gentle reader. Alderford, we fancy, 
is somewhere on the banks of the 
Suick, a pleasant stream of Roscom- 
mon, and the family seat of Mac Der- 
mott Roe, to whom, for his grand- 
mother’s sake, we would say, ylajnte 

oléon ; and his grandmother was 
this old Mrs. Mac Dermott, who, in 
her eightieth year, turned Alderford 
House inside out for the honour of 
Irish music. “By her,” says Mr. Har- 
diman, “Carolan was supplied with 
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his first harp and his first horse ; and 
to her, in the decline of life and health, 
he turned for a sure asylum and a kind 
and affectionate reception.” We are 
reversing the order of things, and re- 
turning to the sick room of the buried 
man. But we cannot resist another 
quotation from “Mr. Hardiman, who 
has been touchéd into considerable 
manliness and candour throughout this 
part of his book :—“ At Alderford he 
was received with the warmth and wel- 
come which havé éver characterised 
Irish friendship. After he had rested 
a little, he called for his harp. His 
relaxed fingers for a while wandered 


[ April 


feebly over the strings ; but soon ac- 
quiring a momentary impulse, he played 
his well known ‘ Farewell to Music,’ in 
a strain of tenderness and feeling which 
drew tears fromthe eyes of his audi- 
tory. This was his last effort: nature 
was subdued ; and the dying bard was 
carried in a state of exhaustion to his 
room.” 

Now, then, that Turlogh is buried 
and embalmed, let us dry our eyes and 
comfort ourselves with the prospect of 
No. IL.,in which we will sing things 
“paulo majora.” 

Carmina non prius, 
Audita—virginibus puerisque. 


A RHYTHMICAL RHAPSODY ; 
ADDRESSED TO ROBERT GILFILLAN, LEITH. 
To be sung to a new tune, called “ The Social Three.” 


“ On Rhyme's two stilts I'll crutch it up Parnassus.”—TENNAanNT. 


ao Robie Gilfillan, there’s nae man mair willin’ 

‘o toot aff a tankard, or skreed aff a sang ; 

An’ cou'd I but spure it, I’d treat you wi’ claret-— 
You're a Poet o’ merit whase name shall live lang. 


There is Peter M‘Leod, o’ whase friendship I’m proud ; 
’ He’s Knight o’ the fiddle, an’ Lord o’ the bow ; 
Of notes'he'll no scrimp us, frae bank of Olympus— 
Of these, he'll ne’er jimp us wharever we go! 


An’ cou'd Willie Millar but change them for siller, 
As fast as frien’ Peter can set them to sang ; 

We verse-makin’ callants, o’ blethers an’ ballants, 
Lang hid behin’ hallants—say whar wad we gang ? 


If safe me shou’d deem it, away we wou’d Steam it— 


For 
That nane might su 


team is the magic o’ modern times ; 
us, we'd aff for Parnassus, 


And touzle the lusses, an’ kiss them for rhymes! 


But Poets, poor deevils! are heir to some evils, 
And aff times their purse is as light as their head ; 

Wi’ bare scowry cout, man, thro’ life they maun trot, man ; 
That sic is their lot, man, is a pity indeed ! 


Yet what wad I gie, man, 


to meet wi’ you Three, man, 


In some cozy corner unkend o’ by care? 
We'd prose it, an’ rhyme it—wi’ friendship we'd prime it 


Do ilk thing but time it 


;—I wish I were there ! 
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ON 


AFFAIRS IN GENERAL. 


BY TERENCE O’RUARK, A.M. 


Little George-street, St. Giles’s, London, 
13th March, 1834. 


Dear ANTHONY, 

I date to you from this classic neigh- 
bourhood, full of dirt and devilment, 
and except for the pollution of the air 
(none of the sweetest at the best) with 
the stench of gin, instead of the odour 
of whiskey, as Irish a neighbourhood 
as the heart of Munsterman could 
wish. I a you know a genteel 
avenue called Hanover-lane, in your 
city, lying between Francis-street and 
Patrick-street, or a continuation of the 
same, which, by a series of elegant sinu- 
osities, leadeth into Bride-street, and is 
called Bull-alley. If you do not know 
these places, you ought, for the me- 
mory of them comes pleasantly over the 
soul in a foreign land, which, in spite 
of the unrepaled Union, I must consi- 
der this to be. Well, Sir, the place I 
now inhabit is as like a lodging on the 
second floor in Hanover-lane, or Bull- 
alley, as one pig rolling in the mud and 
gtunting forth its exquisite sensations of 
delight, is to another pig, under similar 
circumstances of felicity, and I am per- 
suaded, that if a Dublin boy of that 
locality, were made reasonably drunk, 
and kept so during his journey, and 
then put to. bed here, to sleep himself 
sober, it would be some days before he 
found out (always barring the smell of 
the gin,) that it was not his own place 
he wasin. Now, notwithstanding this, 
a walk of three minutes brings me into 
Oxford-street, which may be compared 
to the Castle-street of Dublin, only it’s 
a mile and a-half long—seven minutes’ 
walk takes me to Regent-street, with 
its showy shops, and showier pedes- 
trians, and a thousand things to 

“ Brighten the gay, and kindle the 10 ving ;” 


and ten minutes will take me to the 
proud and calm magnificence of the 
aristocratic squares, every house looking 
on and grand, and containing some 

ve-and-twenty rascals in plush breech- 
es, who enjoy the good living that their 


masters pay for, but do not enjoy. This 
St. Giles’s, then, is the place for a phi- 
losophic politician, such as I boast 
myself to be ; for there is an easy oppor- 
tunity of seeing all sorts and conditions 
of men, to say nothing of the contrasts 
which, as all artists with pen or pencil 
know, serve to place that which is to 
be studied or exhibited, in more conspi- 
cuous points of view. Then for medi- 
tation—though there is a bit of a row 
every half hour or so, there is a police 
station near at hand, which soon makes 
all smooth again, and one’s attention is 
thus kept awake. As for drink, I con- 
fess [am not yet Byronic enough to 
relish the gin and water, but I doubt 
not I shall come round in time. In the 
mean time (which means while the cash 
lasts), there’s an Elysium here in the 
matter of drink ; for raa/ poteen may be 
bought in abundance, from certain hard- 
hearted villains, who buy it at the Cus- 
tom-house, and sell it as dear as dis- 
solved. diamonds. To be sure, it is 
worth any money, but a pound a gal- 
lon, by Jupiter, is no trifle, and one gets 
to. the bottom of the jar so confound- 
edly fast. But of this, more at large 
another time.— You desire my opinion 
upon the present state of political af- 
fairs.—So here goes. 

The Whigs have outlived every shred 
and tatter of character that ever be- 
longed, or was supposed to belong, to 
them, and now they flounder on in 
naked iniquity, and are not ashamed. 
The universal public has but one notion 
of this party, and that is, that the Whigs 
are determined to stay in. No one is 
so extravagant as to give them the least 
credit for principle, sagacity, or spirit. 
The end and aim of all they do is to 
grapple more closely to office, and the 
official power, and pay thereupon at- 
tendant. To do this, and to do nothing 
else, is evidently what they wish ; but 
if the English radical dissenters, or 
the Irish radical papists, kick them 
forward, towards demolition of esta- 
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blishments, and ultimate revolution, 
they will take the kicks very quietly, 
so as they get the half-pence along with 
them. No human being looks upon the 
Whig Ministry as having any distinct 
principles of action, or any distinct 
views of policy. It stands between a 
movement party and a conservative 
party, leaning now on the one, and now 
on the other, and thus contriving to 
shuffle along, so as to reach the Trea- 
sury, and hold out their hands at quar- 
ter day. 

Lord Althorp is a curious instance of 
the sort of success which even stupidity 
may command in England by dint of 
dogged perseverance, and heavy imper- 
turbableness. It is impossible to disturb 
the man, because he does not feel, and 
¢annot be made to feel. Let the most 
fiery orator attack him—itis like castin 
a burning brand into a pond from whic 
the water has been drained, and nothing 
but the stiff mud remains. The brand 
is extinguished, without even a bubble 
or a hiss, and the mud lies dark and 
sluggish as it did before. Of late Lord 
Althorp has lost ground very much— 
he is thought too stupid to be dishonest, 
with any ulterior design of tyranny ; 
he is therefore contemplated with a 
sort of pity, even by the coarse multi- 
tude of the cofeeued parliament. Lord 
Palmerston is now regarded absolutely 
with contempt. He does not venture 
to speak of foreign affairs, and when he 
attempts to — of other matters, he 
is not listened to. As for the Grants, 
no one knows any thing about them ; 
and it is conjectured by many, that be- 
tween quarter days they sleep. After 
having gorged the public money, like a 
sloth on a tree, they drop down in a 
state of torpor—the cravings of nature 
arouse them into receiving activity about 
the inning of every third monti. 
Mr. Littleton’s blundering clumsiness, 
and cringing dread of Mr. O'Connell, 
have become subjects of general re- 
proach and derision. The world is 
weary of Mr. Poulett Thomson's imper- 
tinence, and cunning Mr. Edward Ellice 
is rded as almost as honest a person 
as his friend, Mr. Joseph Hume, to 
whose arithmetical acumen he con- 
stantly defers. There are but three men 
on the Treasury bench, whose abilities, 
and general character, command atten- 
tion ; and these are, Mr. Stanley, Sir 
James Graham, and Mr. Spring Rice. 
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The first is known to be independent 
of every thing but his own opinien and 
temper ; and the two last have recently 
shewn, that they hold themselves tole- 
rably independent of the Whig cabinet. 
ever did a government so loosely 
hang together. Never dida set of go- 
vernment men come into the field of 
parliamentary conflict so ill prepared, 
and so undisciplined. Nothing but the 
strangely con and unsettled state 
of national affairs which they have 
roduced, would keep the government 
rom falling asunder ; but while affairs 
remain thus, who but the Whigs would 
undertake what none can hope to ma- 
manage without great danger, or great 
disgrace ? What could be more ab- 
surd than the position of the govern- 
ment on the corn-law question ?—a 
question affecting the most vital inte- 
rests of the country—one upon which 
the upholding, or the annihilation of 
the prosperity of Ireland, evidently de- 
pends. Upon such a question, we find 
some members of government. voting 
one way, some another ; and the leader 
of the ministry in the House of Com- 
mons voting in favour of protection to 
agriculture, not out of favour to the 
principle, but because to do otherwise 
might have produced inconvenience / 
The affairs of Mr. Sheil, and of Baron 
Smith, may be thought of too old 
standing now to be dwelt upon in de- 
tail ; but the originating of the accusa- 
tion in the one case, and yet more, the 
pporting of the accusation in the 
ier, how flagrant they were in injus- 
licy —how dis- 
nd yet the men 


su 
ot 
tice—how wretched in 
graceful every way! 

who do these things are the Aderal ad- 
ministration !—the wise administration! 


the reforming administration! The ad- 
snlstretion of the Whigs! What a 
memorable lesson have they given 
mankind, of the shallowness oF prating 
and scribbling, and the een of 
even adepts in display of this kind, to 
do practical service to the country. 
What a pitiful figure does Francis Jef- 
frey, the great ‘Edinburgh Reviewer, 
make as a practical politician! Why 
the meanest of those whom he once 
affected to scorn, and perhaps did scorn, 
when he presided over the “ Blue and 
Yellow,” were able men, compared with 
what he has turned out as a government 
officer, and a member of the House of 
Commons. 
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The ebbing away of popular support 
from the Whig vieiniomniae is ade 
painfully evident to the members there- 
of, both in the house and out of it. 
There is no record ofan administration 
holding on with such reverses in the 
House of Commons, and the certainty 
of an adverse majority in the Lords, 
whenever the peers of Great Britain 
think proper to put forth their political 
strength. In the Commonsthey were 
within eight of being beaten on Mr. 
Harvey’s motion respecting pensions, 
within four of being beaten on the 
Marquis of Chandos’s motion for agri- 
cultural relief, and they were actually 
beaten by six in the monstrous at- 
tempt to sacrifice the independence of 
the bench, and Mr. Baron Smith, to the 
vulgar enmity of Mr. O’Connell. By 
the by, Anthony, the Dublin University 
Magazine ought to have given the 
speech of Mr. Shaw, the Dublin Uni- 
versity member, upon that ogcasion, in 
letters of gold, emblazoned with sham- 
rocks. It was beyond all question the 
finest speech delivered in the House of 
Commons for several years past. It 
was a noble vindication of what is right 
in reason, and admirable in feeling, and 
a tremendous castigation of the rancour 
and the wrong which led to the accusa- 
tion of Baron Smith. But this is par 
parenthese. 

Out of the house, the Whig adminis- 
tration has been even more scurvily 
used than within it. At every election 
where the public voice is powerful, we 
find either a radical ora Tory trium- 
phant—anything but a Whig ; andas for 
the radicals, they seem to be losing 
ground, and conservative feeling get- 
ting more into public favor. Still we 
are far enough from being “all right” 
again, and I much doubt, that under 
the present parliamentary system, the 
monarchical principle can very long 
survive in these ae 

No Whig defeat that has taken place 
for a long time, has given me so much 
satisfaction as the decisive turn out 
given by the constituency of Dudley 
tothe Whig attorney-general, Sir John 
Campbell. _ I look upon him as one of 
the hatefullest of the Whigs, a narrow- 
minded creature ; servile to those above 
him, imperious to those below. It is 
the fashion to talk of his professional 
attainments as something beyond the 
common, but I think this is the mere 
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cant of party, caught up by some who 
are not of his party. I have too much 
respect for his profession to believe 
that he can be a man of attainment in 
it. Did you ever hear him, or see him ? 
You would set him down as a cross 
between a lanky, high-shouldered, dis- 
putatious Scotch weaver, and a perti- 
nacious, sycophantic French barber. 
Nothing profound or elevated in the 
matter of what he says, nothing manly 
or straight-forward in his manner of 
saying it. Yet this is just the sort of 
man to rise, among the persons who 
now direct public affairs. You may 
have observed a rotten old wall or 
paling in a garden, to the top of which 
a filthy snail or slug will work its 
nasty slimy way; but if any creature 
of more strength or agility should essay 
to climb it, down it would come with a 
crash, and great would be the wreck of 
rubbish, while earwigs, woodlice, jacks- 
with-forty-legs, and [ know not what of 
vermin, would be set running about, 
and at their wit’s end. I leave you to 
make out the application of this to the 
rise of such men as Sir John Campbell, 
where better men would do no good 
for themselves or any one else. 

The whole business connected with 
romotion is 
beautifully illustrative of the way affairs 
are managed at present. Sir W. Horne, 
who held the place, was rather dull and 
impracticable. The man is an equity 
pleader, and nothing else; bat if you 
want to know more about him, you may 
go to the back-stairs of the castle, and 
ask Anthony Blake, who in —_ of 
yore was his pupil. Well, Sir, the Whigs 
wanted to get rid of Horne, and to 
make a vacancy in parliament for Cam 
Hobhouse. They thought they had 
secured Marylebone, as soon as Horne 
should vacate, by accepting a place on 
the Exchequer bench, which they de- 
clared it was necessary to fill with 
an equity lawyer. Thereupon Lord 
Brougham promises Horne certain 
— and immunities as an equit 

aron, and gives the attorney-general- 
= to Campbell, who vacates Dudley, 
and when he tries to get in again, is 
turned adrift with contempt. Lord 
Brougham finds that he cannot give to 
Horne the privileges and immunities 
he machen because they were con- 
trary to law. Horne refuses the place 
on the bench, and does not vacate 
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Marylebone ; and to wind up the whole 
matter, the vacancy in the Exchequer, 
which it was so necessary to fill up with 
an equity lawyer, is given away to 
queer, ferret-eyed John Williams, an 
old crony of Lord Brougham, who 
knows just as much about equity law, 
as a County Meath cow does of graft- 
ing silk stockings. 

So much of present affairs—as for 
future prospects, I have already given 
you a hint of what I think it must all 
come to at lust ; but how fast, or how 
slow, is another matter. If the corn 
laws ure repealed, | take it that (politi- 
cally speaking) we all go to the devil, 
smack ; or what is the same thing, none 
but cotton-spinners and workers in 
iron, will have wherewithal to live like 
gentlemen, and you know that for that, 
something besides the wherewithal is 
necessary. But the corn laws, are, I 
think, now safe enough for one year, 
at all events. Not so the church, the 
dissenters are as sour, and implacable, 
and republican as they were in old 
Noll’s time, without half the piety, 
fierce and coarse as it was. They laugh, 
or affect to laugh, at Lord John Rus- 


sell’s marriage bill, (a most absurd thing 


to be sure, it is) and regard itas a hun- 
gry powerful fellow, with a loaf in his 
eye, would regard a smooth-spoken 
little gentleman, who should offer him 
a single pea. They say out plain, that 
they will have church and state sepa- 
rated, and, by mine honor, ifthe Whigs 
continue in the government, I doubt 
not that they will in the end be fright- 
ened either into that, or something less 
astounding in éerms, but coming to that 
in fact. 
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Besides this great source of revo- 
lution, there are very extraordinary 
schemes for what is called “ social re- 
volution,” working away in the dark to 
a frightful extent. The trades’ unions, 
with their unstamped gazettes, have 
arrived at a wonderful perfection of 
organization, and they threaten great 
things ; but who can prophecy concern- 
ing that which, if it works at all, must 
work through the agency of that irra- 
tional, changeful, headstrong thing, a 
mob. 

In the midst of all this, our econo- 
mists are for breaking through all in- 
fluences'‘but those of capital and labour ; 
they will have no more eharity, no 
more benevolence ; every one must 
take care of himself, and no one must 
“= way to the weakness of feeling for 

is neighbour. This is all very fine; 
but these philosophers had better think 
a little upon what the security of capi- 
tal depends. They may prove too 
much, tor as able logiciaus as they are, 
and drive some of us to 

The good old rale—the simple plan, 


That he should take who hath the power, 
And he should keep who can; 


which the Lord forbid ; but oppression 
maketh a wise man mad, so what can 
be expected of the foolish? These 
Emperors of capital are to my thinking 
the most abominable despots that ever 
existed, and what is worst of all, while 
they prove to us the hard heartedness 
of their practice, they deafen us with 
prate concerning the /iberality of their 
principles. Addio, dear Anthony. 
Always truly yours, 
Terence O’Rvuark, A.M. 
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UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 


DUBLIN. 
On the 22d day of February, 1834, the 


Board of Trinity College unanimously 
agreed to make the ee at 
—present, the Provost, and all the Senior 
Fellows. 

A Bachelor of Arts shall be entitled 
td a Diceat ad Examinandum, for the 
degree of Bachelor of Medicine, on pro- 
dicing certificates of'his having attended 
tlie following éight courses ; if the cer- 
tificates show that during each of Four 
Sessions, he attended'one, and not more 
tlian three, of the Courses which begin in 
November. 

The degree may be conferred at the 
Juy commencements of his middle’ Ba- 
chelor year. 

THE COURSES. 

The six courses of Lectures, delivered 
according to Act of Parliament, in their 
respective departments, by the six: Pro- 
fessors in the School of Physic. 

One Year’s attendance on the practice 
of Sir Patrick Dunn’s Hospital, includ- 
ing siz months’ Clinical Lectures in the 
same. 

A course of Lectures on, Midwifery, 
the Professor of Midwifery, of the 
Coleve of Physicians. 
(Signed) Rozert Pures, 
, Regr. Trin. Col. 

N. B.—The above resolutions do not 
interfere with the former modes of gra- 
daating as M.B. 


Tn reference, to the above, it gives us 
much pleasure to notice the léad whieh 
our University has taken in establishing 
arnt, the: best medical qualifi- 
cation to be obtained in the British do- 
minions, by .a judicious combination of 
study in arts. with medical education, 
This is precisely, what has heretofore 
been a desideratum. In some colleges an 

uaintance with classical literature, 
which would barely enable an apprentice 
to pass his noviciate at Surgeon’s or Apo- 

ies-Hall, is yet considered as a suf- 
fitient passport to the full dégree of doc- 
tor in medicine ; whilst in others, the 
time is almost exclusively devoted to 
study in arts, and that of medicine is 
merely pro forma. 

Vou, III. 


By the recent resolution of the Board of 
the University of Dublin, (whith heads 
our present paper) students are per- 
mitted to graduate ‘as bachelors in medi- 
cine, at the end of a period little exceed- 
ing one year from graduation in arts, 
provided proof shall be afforded of me- 
dical’ study during four years, according 
to certain prescribed regulations. One 
half of the medical study may thus be 
completed during the undergraduate 
course, instead of a probationary period 
of ‘seven years being compulsory as 
hitherto, whilst the time that is deducted 
from the probation is‘added to the educa- 
tion. 

In arranging the details of study, the 
Board appear to have engrafted their sys- 
tem on the basis of the School of Physic 
Act of Parliament, instead of splitting 
the subject-matter of medical education 
into some dozen or more departments, in 
order to raise incomes for professors, and 
— expense upon students, Very 
negligent, indeed, must the existing pro- 
fessors be, if they fail in affording the 
necessary elémentary instruction to the 
Tyro, without.a further mystification of 
medical details, Wé are convinced in- 
deed, that the course on Medical Juris- 
prudence, Pathology, and the various 
et-ceteras, might easily be comprehended 
among the existing department, provided 
proper attention be paid to economise the, 
student’s time, and not to consume it un- 
necessarily in discursive ranges, or irrele- 
vant disquisitions—and we trust that the: 
proper authorities will firmly withstand 
any proposal either to constitute new lec- 
tureships, or to increase the prescribed 
duties and enioluments of the present 
professors. Indeed a worse mode of 
teaching-(if it deserve the name,) never 
was devised, than that of subjecting the 
pupil to the din of an incessant detail of 
conflicting opinions, harassing his atten- 
tion to such a degree that no slight per- 
spicuity and° attention are réqiuisite to 
extract some practical information from 
such a chaos of discordant principles. 

Two tests of medical capability have 
been generally resorted to—examination, 
and—attendance on lectures. | Were 
either of these singly sufficient, the 
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other might no doubt be dispensed 
with; but it is pretty universally con- 
ceded, that an examination is not in it- 
self'a decisive test, either of practical 
competency or the réverse—whilst certi- 
ficates only prove opportunity, but not 
that it has been rendered available. 
Where, however, both tests are brought 
into operation, the chance of an incom- 
petent practitioner passing muster, are 
considerably diminished. 

A recent and very considerable error 
with respect to medical education in ge- 
neral, is the establishment of a rivalry 
among teachers, not as to the performance 
but the neglect of duty, founded on the 
preposterous principle, that inexperienced 
and (frequently) idle young men, mostly 
under age, are the proper persons to se- 
lect their own preceptors. Every prac- 
titioner who conceives himself to be qua- 
lified as a teacher, is recognised as a pro- 
fessor. His concieggious scruples as to 
vouching for the presence of those whom 
he believes to have been absent from his 
lectures, and for the diligence of such 
as he knows to have been negligent, are 
silenced by the reflection, that what he 
refuses will be granted by another, and 
that undue strictness on his part, will be 
contrasted with the lenity of his compe- 
titors—whilst testimonials of equal / Col- 
legiate) value, are to be procured accord~ 
ing to the discretion of the juvenile audi- 
tory. Under such circumstances, the 
interest of the lecturer is continually 
warring with his duty ; and it is needless 
to remark by which it is most consistent 
with human nature that he will be actu- 
ated in his conduct, if the latter is alto- 
gether uncontrolled. 

We are convinced, therefore, that in 
the recognition of medical lecturers, very 
restricted limits must be assigned to com- 
petition; lest it should (as is unfortu- 
nately at present the case,) be regulated 
rather by the facility of procuring the 
certificate, than by the opportunity of 
acquiring information. he Board of 
Trinity College appear to have adopted 
an eligible medium, by establishing a fair 
rivalry between the professors in the 
School of Physic here and in Edinburgh. 
The certificates of the latter are, under 
certain limitations, recognised as qualify- 
ing for medical degrees in Dublin Uni- 
versity. The competency of those pro- 
fessors can scarcely be questioned, and 
with respect to the diligence of their certi- 
fied pupils, the Board have, perhaps, the 
best practicable security, in the control of 
an institution of established medical cele- 
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brity. We are also entirely of opinion, that 
the Board have judged wisely in looking 
not to the number of courses, but to the 
strict attendance on each, asatest of medi- 
cal education ; instead of requiring a mass 
of certificates, in too many instances 
little more trust worthy than the vouch- 
ers in a servant's discharge. 

Were we to propose any alteration in 
the regulations relative to medical educa- 
tion, it would certainly be an increase of 
hospital attendance. At the same time, 
it is to be recollected, that general rules 
must be adapted to a great variety of 
cases, and to the circumstances of per- 
sons who are, as well to those of persons 
who are not, otherwise qualified than by 
the prescribed system of study. Should 
the latter in any instance prove deficient, 
there is still a strict examination in re- 
serve, as a check on incompetency, 
Above all it is to be remembered, that 
no ‘test can secure practical knowledge, 
and that the object of degrees and diplo- 
mas is not to coerce the selection of the 
public, but to constitute an eligible body 
of practitioners, from among whom they 
may choose with safety. 

We have already mentioned, that ac- 
cording to the mode which the Board 
have superadded to the other methods, 
whereby a medical degree may be ob- 
tained, probably nearly one half of the 
medical studies will be completed during 
the undergraduate course. This we con- 
sider to be a decided advantage. So far 
from medical study interfering with that 
in arts, it contains much that is desirable 
by the general scholar, whatever his sub- 
sequent destination may be. The sub- 
jects of Botany and Chemistry, are 
scarcely less interesting to him than other 
branches of Natural Philosophy. Phy- 
siology, and even Anatomy, possess much 
that is attractive—and should he perhaps 
acquire some knowledge of the nature and 
treatment of disease, such information 
might prove far from superfluous to a coun- 
try gentleman, or a parochial clergyman, 
to which occupations the great portion of 
collegians devote themselves in after-life. 
So that were even every undergraduate to 
act as if about hereafter to enter the 
medical profession, it would not, we 
think, present any objection to the inter- 
mixture of medical study with that in 
arts. 

Another question presents itself—Is 
an education in arts indispensable for a 
rae ? 

his question we answer like Irish- 
men, by asking another—Should a pby- 
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sician be a gentleman, and educated ilke 
one? It is a matter of regret that both 
law and physic present but too many 
temptations to the low and unprincipled ; 
-and if the practitioner is to be extricated 
from the slough by receiving a liberal 
education, we ask where can he receive 
such, better or cheaper, than in such a 
University as that of Dublin? Where 
will he find a better selected course of 
scientific or classical literature, or a 
more salutary and yet mild mode of dis- 
cipline—where more extensive induce- 
ments to application? It is also to be 
regretted, that free-thinking on religious 
subjects has long been an opprobrium to 
the medical profession. For so enormous 
an evil, we do not know a better correc- 
tion, or one that has proved more effec- 
tual, than such an elementary religious 
education as that embodied in the under- 
graduate course, including the matchless 
works of Butler and Paley. A part of 
the medical press will no doubt call this 
(according to the O’Connell phrase) cant, 
particularly that portion of it which ad- 
vertises on the cover-sheets, an anony- 
mous work, “ On the human origin of 
Christianity,” and which is loudest in its 
declamations against the University edu- 
cation of physicians, 

Another question may be proposed— 
How is the time usually spent in the un- 
dergraduate course to be otherwise em- 
ployed? Does not every physician and 

eon know, that in four instances out 
of five, it is with the utmost difficulty that 
he can direct the attention of his pupils 
(not collegians) to their business, till the 
better half of their probation ‘is expired, 
and they begin (having a few more years 
over their heads) to mind interest rather 
than pleasure? Remove the college 
course, and will not the time be spent in 
idleness at best, if not in profligacy? It 
is scarcely necessary to add, that there is 
much connected with medical study, 
which it is well to reserve for as advanced 
a period of youth as possible. 

Study in arts, therefore, seems to be 
useful as an adjunct to medical education. 
Ist. By enlarging and refining the faculties, 
preparatory to their future professional 
exertion. 2dly. By affording useful if 
not indispensable information. 3dly. By 
engrafting sound religious principles, at 
the time of life at which they are most 
likely to take root—and lastly, by, to say 
theleast, employing time that would other- 
wise be worse occupied. -On the whole 
we think the public owe a heavy debt of 
gratitude to the Provost and Senior Fel- 
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lows, for a resolution so much in accord* 
ance with the circumstances of the times, 
and which was adopted by them, we un- 
derstand, unanimously. 


OXFORD. 

February 15th.— Yesterday s’ennight, 
the 7th instant, the installation or ad- 
mission of his Grace the Duke of Wel- 
lington in the office of Chancellor of the 
University of Oxford, took place at 
Apsley House, in London. 

The Vice-Chancellor and Proctors, 
together with the several Members of 
Convocation who had been nominated as 
Delegates for the occasion, assembled at 
Batts’ Hotel, in Dover-street, where they 
were joined by Mr. Estcourt and Sir 
Robert H. Inglis, the Representatives for 
the University, and the whole party pro- 
ceeded in carriages to his Grace's resi- 
dence in Piccadilly, about six o’clock, p.m. 
and in the following@rder :— 

The Esquire Bedel in Theology. 
The Yeoman Bedel in Arts and Medicine. 
Dr. Rowley, Master of University Col- 
lege, Vice-Chancellor of the University. 
Dr. Jenkyns, Master of Balliol, Pro 
Dr. Jones, Rector of Exeter, t Vice 
Dr. Gilbert, Princip.of Brasennose, ) Chan. 
Dr. Wynter, President of St. John’s. 
Dr. Cramer, Principal of New Inn Hall, 

Public Orator. 

Dr. Kidd, Regius Professor of Medicine, 
of Ch. Ch. 

Dr. Ashhurst, Fellow of All Souls’. 

Dr. Bliss, Registrar of the Unibersity of 

St. John’s, 

Mr. Bellas, Scholar of Queen’s, 

Mr. Lightfoot, Fellow of Exeter, 

Mr. Wintle, Fellow of St. John’s. 

Mr. Rigaud, Savillian Professor of As- 
tronomy, of Exeter. 

Mr. Maude, Fellow of Queen’s. 

Mr, Plumptre, Fellow of University. 

Mr. Oxilvie, Fellow of Balliol. 

Mr. Wilson, Fellow of Queea’s. 

Mr. Glanville, Fellow of Exeter. 

Mr. Estcourt. 

Sir R. H. Inglis. 

The Delegacy, having alighted, passed 
through the several apartments, which 
were brilliantly lighted, to the Waterloo 
Gallery, that splendid room having been 
selected for the ceremony. The Vice- 
Chancellor took his seat at the upper 
end of the gallery, in a chair placed in 
the centre, having a table before him on 
which lay the instrument of election and 
the other insignia of office, a vacant chair 
being left on his right hand for the Chan- 
cellor, and the Registrar taking his seat 


Proc- 
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on the left of the Vice-chancellor, who 
opened the convocation by announcing 
that the cause of their assembling was 
the admission of his.Grace the Duke of 
Wellington to the effice of Chancellor of 
the University, vacant by the death of 
Lord Grenville, and to which*he ‘had re- 
cently been elected by the unanimous 
voice of the Doctors and Masters of 
the University in Convocation assem- 
bled. 


Upon this atmouncement the Bedels 
left the room, and immediately returned, 
followed by the Chancellor elect, habited 
in his robes of office, who advanced 'un- 
covered; to’the seat on the right hand of 
the Vice-Chancellor, the whole Convo- 
éation rising’ upon his entrance, “His 
Grace was accompanied by the st 
Royal and Noble Persons, who occupied 
seats at the lower end: of the room, and 
who were present during the whole cere- 
mony :—His Royal Highness the Duke 
of Cumberland, Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Dublin; His Royal Highness 
the Duke of Gloucester, Chancellor. of 
the University of Cambridge ; the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury; the Duke of 
Beaufort ; the Earl Talbot; the Earl of 
Eldon; Viscount Sidmouth ; the Bishop 
of Exeter; Sir Henry Halford ; Sir 
Charles Wetherell. 

As soon as the Convocation was re- 
seated, the Bedels deposited their staves 
of office upon the table, and the Vice- 
Chancellor handed the instrument of 
Election to the Registrar, who having 
read it aloud, returned it by the hands of 
the Bedel to be deposited on the table. 
The oaths of allegiance and supremacy 
were then taken by the Chancellor elect, 
before the senior proctor, and imme- 
diately after the oath of office ‘was ad- 
ministered to his Grace by the Vice- 
Chancellor, the Duke reading the former 
and responding to the latter in an audible 
voice and most impressive manner. 

The oaths having been taken, the Vive- 
Chancellor then delivered into the hands 
of the Chancellor the instrument of 
Election, the Statute Buok, and the 
Keys and Seals of Office, at the same 
time addressing his Grace in a speech 
which, although concise, was admirably 
adapted to the occasion, and delivered 
with gréat feeling and emphasis. ‘The 
Vice-Chancellor then solemaly admitted 
the Chancellor to his high offiee, and, 

lacing his Grace im the Chair he had 
bimselt previously occupied, took his seat 
on the right hand, and remained un- 
covered during the continuance of the 
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ceremony, the Chancellor putting on his 
cap ‘upon assuming his official seat. ‘ 

"The Public Orator( Dr. Cramer) then 
advanced, and addressed the new Chan- 
cellor-in a speech ‘of congratulation, in 
which, after alluding to the degree of 
Doetor in Uivil: Law formerly conterred 
upon his Graee by Di ‘at the time 
of the visit of the allied Sovereigns ‘th 
‘Oxford, which had already enrolled ithe 
Duke amongthe inumber of her most 
distinguished members, he took ‘occasion 
to tevert: to vhis «Grace's -victoritnis 
atchievements :ovef the: enemies! of «his 
country, nothing ‘doubting ‘but ‘that his 
efforts in the defence of literatuto:and 
religion would be attended: with — 
success; cand congratulating the 
versity: on ‘the: election ‘of a ae 
whose high principles, moral eourage, and 
splendid talents, were the: best socunity 
for her happiness and renown. » +: 

To this address the»Chancellor ‘replied 
in a speech which ‘excited the warmest 
admiration in all present; as well for its 
pure Latinity, as his Grace's correct ‘and 
emphatic delivery ; and:above all, for the 
high and honourable conservative’ senti- 
ments that were expressed throughout 
the whole. His Grace modestly referring 
to the course of his early education and 

career in after life as rendering him 
unfit to preside over an eminent literary 
aay but confessing that the same poli- 
Principles in regard to Church and 
State the same respect: for the Royal 
authority, the same love: for the Hsta- 
blishment, the same veneration for ‘the 
laws and institations of the country, \ex- 
pressed and inculeated ‘by the University 
over which: he had been called ‘on ‘to pre- 
side, rendered the office’ he had ‘that day 
been invested with as peculiarly grateful 
to him, and engaging to use his best and 
most strenuous endeavours. to preserve 
the reputation and the rights.of the Uni- 
versity unsullied aud unimpaired, 

At the command of the» Chanceller, 
the Vice-Chancellor then: directed.:the 
Bedels to resume their staves of office, 
and dissolved the Qonvocation ; the mem- 
bers of the Delegacy retiring in the same 
order they had before observed, to the 
principal drawing-room, whete they had 
the honour of being severally :introduced 
to'their new Chancellor. |. » 

In the evening the: Delegates had: - 
honour of meeting the-same Royal and 
illustrious personages who had been pre- 
sent at the ceremony, at a splendid enter- 
tuinment given by the Duke upon the 
ovcusion. 
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: The following list of the Oxford 
Chancellors, from 1552, will-be interest- 
ing to-many .of ‘our readers :—1552, Sir 
John Mason, Kat. ; 1556, Cardinal Pole, 


_ Archbishop of Canterbury ;. 1558, Earl 


of Arundel ; 1560, Sir J, Mason; ‘Kat. ; 
1664, Earl .of ; Leicester; 1588, Lord 
Chaneellor Hatton; 159), Earl of Dor- 
set; 1608, Bancroft, Aschbishop of Can- 
terbury ; 1610, Lord Ellesmere; 1616, 
Earl of Pembroke; 1630,. Laud, Airch- 
bishop of Ganterbury; 1641,- Earl of 
Pembroke; .1643,,.Marquis. of Hertford ; 
1648, Earl of Pembroke; 1650, Oliver 
Cromwell ;: -1658,;. Richard, Cromwell ; 
1660, Marquis of Hertford, and Duke of 
Somerset, restored ; 1660, Earl of ‘Cla- 
rendon; 1667,.Sheldon,: Archbishop of 
Canterbury ; 1669, Duke of Ormond; 
1688, Duke of Ormond, grandson of the 
above; 1715, Earl of Arran; 1759, 
Earl of Westmorland; 1762, Earl of 
Lichfield ; 1772, Lord North, afterwards 
Earl of Guilford; 1792, Duke of Port- 
land; 1809, Lord Grenville. 


CAMBRIDGE, 

Friday, January 31, 1834.—The late 
Dr. Smith’s annual prizes of 25/. each, to 
the two best proficients in mathematics 
and natural philosophy among the com- 
mencing Bachelors of Arts, were on Fri- 
day last adjudged to Philip Kelland, of 
Queen’s College, and Thomas Rawson 
Birks, of Trinity College, the first and 
second Wranglers. 


February 14th.— At a congregation on 
Wednesday last, the following Degrees 
were conferred :— 

Masters of Arts—Ivev. F. Duncan, 
Trinity; Rev. J. P. Gurney, Queen’s. 

Bachelor in Civil Law— Rev. C. Wood- 
ward, Queen’s. 

Cambridge Philosophical Society —A 
meeting was held on Monday evening, 
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Dr. Clark, V:P., being in, the ‘chair. 
Among'the presents was a Proteus -An- 
guinus, offered by Mr. Lunn, with some 
observations on-the history ‘of our know- 
ledge ofthe animal. Professor Miller 
communicated a notice of some optital 
experiments, by which it appeared that 
the lines seen.in the vapour of Bromine 
and Iodine. are identical in positions and 
that the of Perchloride of Chrome 
exhibits dines, apparently equidistant 
much closer: and fainter» the Bro. 
mine lines, but octheapitg ee same part 
of the specttum... Mr. Whewell read ‘a 
memoir ‘On ‘the Nature of the ‘Truth 
of the Laws of Metion;” tending. to 
shew that these laws may be demon- 
strated independently of experiment, so 
far as their terms go; but that the 
meaning of the terms must be assi 

by a reference to experiment. A general 
meeting of the Society is called for Mon- 
day next, at half-past one o'clock. 

KING’S COLLEGE. 

The following is the exhibition at 
King’s College, and the names of the 
successful competitors in the Divinity ex- 
amination :—Anderdon, Arnott, | 
ford, Busk, Capel, Chapman, Christie, 
Ford, Foster, Grinfield, Hare, Mey, 
Mathison, Morrice, Pitman, Skirrow, 
Spinks, Wilson, Winstanley, Wood, 
Brett, Boddy, Canton, Cotton, Delane, 
Dowding, Gandel, Girand, Nicholls, Ord, 
Parrot, Stedman, Winn, Woodthorpe, 
Hardcastle, Freeman. Juniors :—Brett, 
jun., Clark, Cumming, Haseltine, Kent, 
Newdigate, Peppercorne, Poole, Parrot, 
Wistinghausen, Baghot, Bellis, Bodkin, 
Cheere, Collins, Debary, Duffort, Da- 
sent, Gant, Raester, Salmon, Stevens, 
Thompson, Wheeler, Williams, Collins, 
jun., Kays, Leyton, Murray, Robinson, 
Severne, Worner, Woodland. 


GEOLUGICAL SOCIETY OF DUBLIN. 


The annual meeting of the society for 
the election of officers, &c. took place 
on Thursday, February 13th, at two 
o'clock. 

Doctor Stokes being called to the 
chair, that portion of the laws of the 
society which relates to the annual 

neral meeting was read, and the bal- 
ot commenced. 


The report of the Council on the ac- 
tual state of the society, and its progress 
during the past year, was then read by 
the secretary, and received by the so- 
ciety. 

The treasurer gave an account of the 
state of the finances of the society. 

At the close of the ballot the following 
were declared to be elected officers and 
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members of Council for the ensuing 
year :—President—Richard Griffith, esq. 
Vice-Presidents—Archbishop of Dub- 
lin; Lord Chief Baron; The Provost ; 
Colonel Colb ; Professor Hamilton. 
Treasurers—Henry Joy; Rev. Tho- 
mas Luby. Secretaries—James Ap- 
john, esq. M.D.; Rev. H. Lloyd. 
Senet thdgunenet Bordes, R. E.; 
Maziere Brady, ; William Edding- 


ton, esq. ; William he Hamilton, esq.; 
John Hart, — Robert Hut. 
ton, esq.; Art! cer Jacob, esq. M.D.; 
John M*Donnell, esq. M.D.; John 
Nicholson, esq.; Captain Portlock, R. E.; 
Richard Purdy, esq.; Rev. George S. 
Smith; A, Smith, esq. M.D.; Whitley 
Stokes, esq. M.D. ; Isaac Weld, esq. 


The usual monthly meeting of the 
society took place at eight o’clock in the 


Geological. Society of Dublin. 


evening of the same day—the Provost 
in the chair. 

A letter from Colonel Colby was read, 
announcing, on the part of his Ex. 
cellency ti . Lord Lieutenant, the pre. 
sentation of a copy of the Ordnance 
Maps of the County Antrim, in 70 sheets. 

Specimens of Magnesian limestone, 
found near Mountreth Queen’s oer 
were presented to the society by A 
Smith, esq. M.D. 

The Provost then read an address to 
the society on leaving the chair, in the 
course of which he gave an analysis of 
the various papers which had been pre- 
sented during the past year. 

The thanks of the society were given 
to the Provost, and the meeting then 
adjourned to the second Wednesday in 

rch, 





